


Ill tr\inii •<’ pic‘1^ <ip ll'<' tin, lie (inl\ 
piisliod il InrtluM hack. 

lie strcUlu'd a little more A littK' 
more \ii(! tilt'll sMcklt'iily 

C L A N G 
C L A N G 
(LAN G 
C L A N G 

D TT U M 

PHATTAK! 

Down eaiiie .m old ean til milk, a tin 
of laleum powtler in which Dadi was 
saxiiiti np small ehaiiy,c. Dadi s stwvinir- 
ho\, am!- 

IXuh came iimniiiLi Oh, 'rmkn. 


Tinku,” she cried, “what on eartlh 
happened?’' 

Tint Tinku didn t wait to hear am 
more. He ran and hid himself at tlif 
hack of the house. 

When Tinku came in again, Dacli 
had a \asitor—one of her sisters win; 
livt'd far away. Dadi was in the kit 
ehen, hns> making tea. Tinku slipped 
<|uietlv into his room. He picked up Im 
liest ])ieture-hook and sat dowm on tli^ 
floor. Put he had liardK oj^ened tin 
hook when, suddenly 

CLANG 

CLANG 

CLANG 

CLANG 

D H U M 

PHATTAK! 

The house shook with iht* noise. Tm 
ku went running to find out wdial li 
was. Dadi’s sister came running, too 
“W'hat on earth s happened? ’ she eriet! 

'rhere was Dadi, standing near hei 
eiiphoard witli an umhrella in hei 
hand. Slie looked very guilty. “J w'a'' 
onh’ tr\ ing to get at the tin of laddoo^ 
she said. The\ were all there on tin 
floor—the milk ean, the tin of taleun' 
powder, the sewa'ng-hox 

“I’ll get the laddoos for you, Dadi 
•-aid Tinku hrightU'. 

Dadi and her sister put the tahlo 
hack in position. They put a chair o ' 
top and held it while Tinku climbed 
up. 

In ten minutes flat Tinku w'as haei' 
with his iiietiire-book and not one, not 
two. hut FOUR laddoos on a ‘thah 
heforc' him! 

Praiibha Nal- 
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1 Operation ‘Katcha Mango’ 


I T WAS a stiflinj^ly hot May afternoon. 

1 was nearly fast asleep on iny feet, 
.i!u! il I didn’t have a eon.seienee 1 
w(i d lave been asleep. But I was 
second ;j;uard on duty tliat altenioon 
111(1 1 didn’t dare eat-nap when Bhiroo 
liiinself was on first dnt>'. 

\^T• were on "Opeiation Katcha Man¬ 
ic a family ‘game the third genera- 
iicn was now ‘playing. Its more of a 
nar really, between two families. And 
llie bone of eontention is a poor but 
^lllrd^■ mango tree. Ever\ year the tree 
lailhfnily liears a treeful’ of mangoes 
and every )'ear il gets badly battered 
Tlie trees o]d\ fault being its bang in 
llie middle of a non-e.\istent fenee. The 
[iK'senl generation Tandits claim theii 
'iMudfather planted the tree. But we 
: ‘'liastiis know for a fael that our Nanaji 
planted that mango tree*. Alter all we 
liav(' a mini orchaid—while all the Pan- 
'lils ean boast of is a few banana trees 
aid this )ne solitarv mango tiee--I 
lifan it isn t theirs but they think it 
b longs to them \ou see! 

Signal down,” hissed Ifhiroo in his 
ghostliest voiee, stai tling me ont of m\ 
'-'iipor. lies like that this cousin of 
' line. If he’s not reading ghost stories 
l"‘s pretending to be a ghost. “Officer 
Vetion. stiike. Aimy on alert’—he 
' ('lit on in his .senseless “commander 
i agon . But after years of summer 
' aining at playing “Operation Katcha 
lango’ I knew e.vactly what those 
ords meant. It meant that those stupid 
‘audit kids had neglected to keep 
uitcli on the Mango tree—or they had 
11 gone for a movie. Which meant the 
^luistri clan could attack the tree and 


collect as main “Katcha aams ’ as 
jiossible. 

“.Ml deal, 1 went and announc'cd in 
the darkened loom where the rest of 
llu' ‘Shastri bachas jikned cards and 
canom in th(' coolth of the desert cool¬ 
er. "k'.nemy caught snoozing—ojieration 
attack, Without a sound lhe\ all got 
up. .\k,shn, Sona, Shali, \'isu, Patlu. 
Ba\ in and ("liira Tlu' ehattais were rol¬ 
led up and pul aw'ay, the door shut 
(piietly. Sona, Shali and Cihira went 
singh' file, dow'iistairs through the back- 
dooi and took up their positions behind 
the tank. Bavin and Patlu slithered 
down the walerpipe from the tcMiace— 
while Bhiroo still k('})t watch. As soon 
as the\’ ri'ached the ground Pattu and 
Bavin mad(‘ the thumbs up sign. Bhiroo 
acknowledged il and tlu'n signalled to 
\'isu and .Akshn who dashed up to the 
edg(^ of llu* terrace in a fla.sh from 
where the\ could reach the highest 
branches of the mango tree. Then Bhiroo 
,slither(*d down tlu* pipe himself and 
wdlhout w'asting an\ time started clim¬ 
bing the mango tree*, (ihira and Shali 
held a w*hite table-cloth reads to receis'c 
whatever little ‘mangolets Bhiroo 
wu)uld be able to pluck from the enemy’s 
side. Excitement ran high as Bhir(U) was 
almost on the topmost branch. Invohm- 
tariK’ 1 giggled-at the double risk we 
w'cie taking—one of inviting the enemy’s 
anger and the other of infuriating the 
elders in oin- family—which included 
my paicnls, my Mama, and Mamiji that 
is Bhiroo, Shali, Chira and Akshu’s 
parents, Mausi and Mausaji that is Sona, 
Visii, Pattu and Bavin’s parents and of 
course Nanaji and Naniji. 
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Sanju has just been to 
||- the hospital to see his 
baby brother. He has 
also decided what ha 
jH, wants to be when he 
grows up. A doctor. 

£ Now it is up to you. 
t To plan his education 

, in such a way that 

J he will never feel 
insecure. 

it So think ahead...Visit 
your nearest Bank of 
India branch. There 
I are a number of 
I savings schemes to 
suit your every 
|. requirement. 

^ Come, secure your 
child's future with 
India's largest 
^ nationalised bank. 




= ■ ‘Irt 


is, 










-- ri N 


Bank of India 

(A Governmeni of India Undertaking) 

Whan MTvlM makN tlM iffirMMa. 














Your child, vour hope, is at his best in 
a loving, secure worry-free environment. 
And like every fond parent, you strive 
ceaselessly to ensure an enduring, secure 
atmosphere full of the warmth of your 
loving care 

But what of the future? 

Let Lie help you in meeting your child’s 
future needs Choose from the many 
attiactive schemes to provide for 
children s education, marriage, or 
start in-hle - 

• Chiirlien s Anticipated Policy 

• Educational Annuity Policy 

• Fixed Teim (Marriage) Endowment 
' Policy 


• Children's Deferred Assurance Policy. 

• Endowment - type Policies ort the life 
of parent/child 

For further details, contact your LIC 
Agent or the nearest Branch Office. 

Plan Today to Ensure 
A Bright Future for Your Child. 



fife Jnsumnee 

Corporation of JndiQ __ 

fiBATlBHA.UC^OSn 
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A superb selection of magnificent books for children 

from Rand McNally 


tOLORlNG BOOKS 

\BC Coloring Book 

\BC Coloring Book 

nimal Friends Coloring Book 

iook One A Book to Color 

ook Two to Color 

Jf Coloring Book 

Holly Hobbie's Super Fun 
Coloring Book 

Holly Hobbie's Quiet Time 
Coloring Book 

Holly Hobbie's Happy Day 
Coloring Book 

Little Audrey Coloring Book 

My First Coloring Book 

Preschool Coloring Book 

Springtime First Book to Color 

Springtime Coloring Pictures 

The Wonderful World of Holly 
Hobble Coloring Book 

Vacation Time With Holly 
Hobble Coloring Book 

'he Lollipop Dragon 
Read, Write and Color 


START-RIGHT ELF BOOKS 

Rs 4.25 A Moth Is Born Rs 8.70 

Rs 3.40 Animals Talk to Me Rs 8.70 

o A nr Baby's Own Mother Goose Rs 8.70 

Rs 4.25 

Count the Puppies Rs 8.70 

Rs 4 25 

How Chicks Are Born Rs 8.70 

Rs 3.40 Jack and The Beanstalk Rs 8.70 

Rs 4.25 Jack Sprat Rs 8.70 

My Cowboy Book Rs 8.70 

Mother Goose Rs 8.70 

„ ^ ^ The Three Little Pigs Rs 8.70 

Rs 5.15 

The Elves and The Shoemaker Rs 8.70 

Rs 515 Three Bears Rs 8,70 

r. j nr The Treasure Trunk Rs 8.70 

Rs 4.25 

The Giant's Shoe Rs 8.70 

Rs 4.25 Town Mouse and The 

Rs 3.40 Country Mouse Rs 8.70 

Rs 4.25 The Three Billy Goats Gruff Rs 8.70 

Rs 4 25 * Rhyme Rs 8.70 

The Baby Animal Zoo Rs 8.70 

Rs 5.15 gjQpY BOOKS 

Rs 5.15 Favorite Bedtime Stories Rs 51.75 

Favorite Pillowtime Tales Rs 51.75 

Rs 5.15 Favorite Mother Goose Rhymes Rs 43.10 


Rs 5.15 


Rs 5.15 


Rs 5.15 
Rs 4.25 
Rs 4.25 
Rs 3.40 
Rs 4.25 
Rs 4.25 


Rs 5.15 


Rs 5.15 


Please order your copy today through your bookseller or write to 


UBSPD 

UBS Publishers’ Distributors Ltd. 


5, Ansari Road, New Delhi-2 


Branches: New Delhi : Bombay Bangalore Calcutta Kanpur 
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Practice makes perfect. 

It was in 1929 that British Airways first flew to India. 

In 50 years of practice a lot has changed. Then we just had 
one weekly flight. Now we have39, mostly 747s which have 
today replaced the original De Havilland 66. 

But one thing has remained the same 
throughout. Thafs our reputation for reliability 
and the care and attention we give to our 
passengers. And isn’t that something worth 
celebrating? 

British 

I airwaysiEJ ^ 

I We’ll lake more care of you. 
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CIEFL GRADED READERS 

A Series of Exciting and Educative Books 
for Young Learners of English 


The Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages has just pub¬ 
lished the first five of a series of interesting books for extensive 
reading. 

Organised in SEVEN grades-—Grade One roughly corresponding to 
the second year of English—the books appeal to a wide range of 
interests through a variety of themes; folk tales and legends, adven¬ 
ture and exploration, fact and fiction, peoples and places. 

The stories are written or retold in carefully controlled, yet natural, 
language. Imaginative editing ensures that the flavour of the origi¬ 
nal, in content and style, is retained. Beautifully illustrated—the 
books in the first three grades are in colour—and carefully designed, 
they are attractive and educative. 

These books are sold at Surprisingly Low Prices -thanks to care¬ 
ful planning. 

THE BIRD (Grade One) 20 pages 

THEY SLEEP AND SLEEP (Grade Three) 24 pages 

HOME AGAIN (Grade Four) 36 pages 

THE HUNTER AND THE MERMAID 

(Grade Five) 60 pages 

FACE TO FACE WITH A MAN-EATER 

(Grade Five) 66 pages 

Many more titles are under preparation. 

A discount of 10% is available for a total of 10 or more copies and 
20% for 25 or more'copies. 

For copies, please write to : 

The Editor, CIEFL, Hyderabad-500 007 


Rs. 1.50 

Rs. 1.50 
Rs. 1.75 

Rs. 2.75 

Rs. 2.75 
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Ill this issue.... 

STORIES _ 

Mythology: The Mayan Myth of Creation — Sujaya Sen 10 

Bean and His Catapult — Minnie P. Stcami 14 

Veiala Story: Life for Life — Swaprui Dutta 17 

Chinese Folk Tale: Tit for Tat — Lakshmi Mohan 21 

Akiucan Folk Tale: Jackal the Trickster — Alaka Shankar 29 

Serial: The Hijackers — Radhakrishnan 59 

The Three Questions — Madhuri Sahai 64 

How Robi and Ruby Escaped! — Stimtta Mukherjee 68 

Measure for Measure — M.S. Kalyanasundaram 74 

Folk 'I'ale from Kashmir: How Silk Came to Kashmir — 

Bant Roy Choudhury 76 

True Story from Germany: “Just Five Feet Away from Death” — 

Sigrun Sriixistava 78 

Eclipsed! — Vanessa Elmaruia 86 

FEATURES _ 

April First — R.K. Murthi 12 

April Fool — Umesh Gaikwad 13 

Tale of a Leaf — Manisha Marwaha 24 

A Memory of Melons — O. P. Bhagat 33 

Pla\-a-Came — Padmini Rao 36 

Word Play — Roopkala Raman 37 

Rare Stamps of the World: “Inverted Head” — Navkala Singh 38 
Rooks Go to a Fair — Vaijayanti Savant 44 

Ilow-To-Do: Origami through Geometry — S. Ranganathan 52 

Befriend a Bird: l^ngainlv 'i’et ‘Protected’ — Pradeep Soni 57 

“Sweet Berries” — Meera Balakrishnan 62 

(Cricket Reeords — R. K. Pilkii 81 

“It’s SttiiA-time” — PrahJui Gopal 88 

Children's Books in the USSR — Suhir GJiosh 92 

POEMS _ 

The Snake Charmer — Jaiw D’Souza 20 

Ants — Vjtrala V. Dalvi 32 

Daisies — Alpiui Ansal 35 

God in Nature — Heather Kuuiari 58 

A Tale of Two \'egetables — Lata R. Warrior 61 

M\ Mother — Eva Suseelan 73 

rlie Lamp on the Hill — Anjali Mulcy 75 

M\' Shadow — A/'ay Anja 80 

Betiax al — Radhika Bfudotra 85 

CARTOON FEATURES _ 

Kapish (CoMK's) — Atunit Pai 25 

Animal W'orld — M. M. Motunje 32 

Cov«r: "Swinging to a bright future" 

Transparency by Hemendra A. Shah 
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Thirteen 


It is only people who believe in 
superstitions consider thirteen an un¬ 
lucky nimiber. 

In this age of Science, superstitions 
have no place. Thirteen holds forth 
promises of a bright year ahead- 
just as the twelve previous ones had 
-for CHILDREN’S WORLD. 

In these twelve years, it has earn¬ 
ed a loving niche in the hearts ol 
children everywhere. It is they who 
have built up this inaga/ine—b\ 
their eontribntions, whether they be 
paintings or jroems, stories or scienee 
features, cartoons or c-ari(‘alures. 
humour or how-to-dos, pu/zles oi 
penfriend.ship. 

We are glad the\ have nourished 
it as their own magazine. That is 
our success. 

Twelve years have gone by. At I Ik 
end of twelve years, how do om 
N’oiuig readers react? 

Devojit Rorboruah (Duliajan) has 
no doubt that CHIl.DREN'S 
W'ORLD is the “best magazine that 
was ever published in India’. 

Renee Singh (Dchra Dun) admires 
CHILDREN’S WORLD “because all 
the people who write for it sound 
so much like me, in some way or 
other, and this makes a bond be¬ 
tween us. Their home life also sounds 
quite like mine". 

Bandita Rudra (New Delhi) reads 
a varictv of magazines, but to her 
CHILDREN’S WORLD “is the best 
of them all". 

Brahmbhatt Bhruge.sh (Ahmeda- 
bad) is happy that CHILDREN’S 


\VORLD gives “an opportunity to 
the rising little poetry-writers ”. 

Ali .Akbar Taherally (Madras) asks 
for the “activities and accomplish¬ 
ments of child prodigies’. 

Sonali Bhatia (Bombay) wants 
children’s paintings back on the 
cover, and asks whether the maga¬ 
zine can “have a small writing and 
drawing competititm in the middle 
ol every year”. 

Ckuitam MohantN (Paradip) finds 
the “poems hcautilul and read all of 
them and get hints for writing 

poems’. 

S. Mamatha (Bangalore) has al¬ 
ways been “shy to send my articles, 
but )'onr magazine has now inspirecl 
me ”. 

Santosh Birnur (Basarapet) feels 
that “stories alone is not enough. 
Cdu'ldren must know something 

about modern .science ”. 

Arvind Jain (Bombay) wants 

“nn)re frolic and fun . 

Precta Mathur (Ajmer) used to get 
the magazine at home, but .she is 
“now a boarder, and whenever I 

can, 1 pop into the library to read 
your magazine”. 

Shefali Cupta (Bombay) finds that 
the “articles, stories, pcKius, and 
puzzles are really heart-touching” 
and wishes “all the best for your 
magazine in future, too ”. 

Thank you all, dear readers, your 
‘teen-aged’ companion shall not 
forsake yon. 

EDITOR 
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THE MAYAN MYTH OF 

CREATION 


TJu- u ere a highhf cwilizcd Indian 

Irihr (not to he ronfiised with t}u: Red 
Indians) oj Mexico. The Maifan empire was 
at its preatest between the third arul the 
tenth eentnri/ A.D. It exteruJed from 
Mexico to ('.uatemala ami Honduras. The 
ruins of their maanifieewt p(daees and 
temples prone how civilized theij were. 
The most remarkable achievement of the 
Maijas is their ((dendar. which i.v in no 
waif inferior to ours. Theij used hieroglij- 
phies or pieture-wriiina for their .script. 
The stori) i/ou read noie is based on “Topol 
\'uh \ or the “Hook of the Veopli '\ one of 
the most sacred, ancient books of the 
Maijas. 

I N tlu' iiioiimii; c)( tiuii' tlii'ic \\;is iiothiiijj; 

but tl>(‘ wide ,sk\ and (lie (u-caii-silent 
and lilele.ss. Not a wave inurinnred nor a 
vnitv broke the <iuat sdeni'C. 'Hie sk\ was 
imirkv and a<fainst the ninrkv skv the t^ods 
ixiuld b<- seen, eaeh one bii^htei than tlie 
sun. It was a wonderfid siglit. 

Hilt the tiods W'cie not liapps. 

“We want h<;ht wliieli will shine in lieasen 
and earth, they said At once the lace of 
the earth iind the sk\ hi n|) bv a slianm' 
radiance. 

'riu'o the >;(h1s cieati'd earth The\ had 
only to ntlei tlu' word “earth , and it ap¬ 
peared. l ost of all there came clouds of 
mist, and then mountains i.iised their heads 
from the de ep walei. In no time at all the 
mountains crew and pine and cvpiess forests 
were fomu'd. Coasts and valless and rivers 
were also ereali'd In the will of the mights 
gods. 


Next the gods formed the deer, the birds, 
pumas, jaguars, and the snakes. "Drink from 
the rivers, sleep on grass, and walk on four 
feet,” they told tlie beasts. To the birds they 
said, “You, are to make nests on the branches 
of liigh trees. There you shall raise your 
young ones.” 

The birds and the beasts at once obeyed 
the divine command. 

.Still the gods were not happy. 

“Tlie world is silent,” they observed. 

"break this unbearable silence,” the gods 
told the birds and the beasts. "Worship us, 
your parents." 

Tlu' animals and the birds at once began 
to howl and chiqi. The earth and heaven 
were filled with the deafening noise. But 
they did not utter the names of their par¬ 
ents, the gods. 

'llie gods were disappointed. 

‘Ton cannot speak intelhgently. Nor can 
you sing a song in praise of us. So, you shall 
be killed b\' other creatures for food,” they 
cursed. 

"Let us create more intelligent beings,” 
dt'cicled the gods. 

They made them of mud. Each one of 
these beings had a neek, a broad mouth, 
staring ey es, but no head. It could neither 
iniwe nor think. However, it could speak. 

The gods were not happy. 

“Let them live till we create better beings,” 
thev said. 
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But soon the creatures melted. Only a 
heap of mud remained. 

Next the gods created wooden dolls— 
dolls who had the power of speech. The 
world was crowded with them. Tliey marri- 
(>d, had children, and grew more and more 
in number. 

But the gods were not happy. 

"They cannot think; they do not remem¬ 
ber us—their makers; they walk on all fours.” 
the gods remarked, sadly. 

So they decided to destroy the dolls. 

A great cloud darkened the .sky and inks 
rain began to fall. Soon there was a great 
flood. The dolls were greatly troubled. The\ 
were neither liked by the gods nor by 
animals. 

' And now all of them began to speak at 
the same time. 

“You have killed and eaten us without 
mercy, and now we are going to kill you,” 
said the bea.sts and birds kept by the dolls. 

Even the inanimate things hated them. 

“You tortured us. All the time we had to 
grind for you—holi! holi! huqui! hu(|ui! You 
gave us no rest, not till our faces w<;rc worn 
away. Now we are going to grind you,” said 
their grinding stones. 

Other household utensils like pots, pans, 
plates, and jars also spoke up and hit their 
masters. 

The wooden men tried to run away from 
their enemies. But when they climbed on the 
roofs, the houses fell down. The trees threw 
them down and the caves pushed them out. 
Soon the wooden men were destroyed. Only 
a few of them lived. They were the fore¬ 
fathers of the apes. 

The gods were weary. 
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‘X.et our work be completed. Let the in¬ 
telligent beings appear,” they said. 

Then they brought white and yellow ears 
of corn. From this they fa.shioned tour men 
—perfect men. They were as handsome as 
they were strong. And their powers and 
wisdom were great. Nothing could be hid¬ 
den from their eyes. Ihe perfect human 
beings could “examine the four comers, the 
four points of the arch of the sky, and the 
round face of the earth.” 

Then the four men sang a song of thanks¬ 
giving. "We real!)' give vou thanks, two or 
three times! We speak, wi; hear, we think, and 
walk, we feel jierfectly, and we know what 
is far and what i.s near. We also see the large 
and the small in the sky and on the earth. 
We give you thanks, then, for having creat¬ 
ed us, oh Creator and Maker! For having 
given ns being . . ..” 

But the gods were not happy. 

“We want inferior beings—not our equals 
and rivals. They are too pcrfc^ct—let us veil 
their eyes and limit their visions,” they said. 

And this was done. From that day man 
can only see what is near. 

The gods were still dissatisfied. 

“They need wives tol end their loneliness,” 
they said and so the greatest among them 
created four women with great care. The 
four wives, of wonderful beauty, were call¬ 
ed Caha Paluna, Chomiha, Tzununiha, and 
Caquixaba. 'iTiey were taken to their hus¬ 
bands and there was great rejoicing in heaven 
and on earth. 

At long last the gods were happy and so 
were the four couples—"our first mothers and 
fathers”. 

Sujaya Sen 
11 



APRIL FIRST 


H J! Tin’s is llaju, back again witli a 
l)agful of thoughts. Ah, yon rc look¬ 
ing round for the hag; yon re searching 
for the thoughts. You won t find any. 
I vc ((M)lcd yon! lla Ha . April 
Fool! 

1 ve other tricks for others for t(Kla\', 
the first ol April. It is the greatest day 
on earth. There are other da)s . .birth¬ 
days, festive days, anniversaries 
which cheer ns. but none of them gives 
ns freedom. It is only the first of April 
that gives ns real freedom. That s why 
I claim, the first of April is our day. onr 
greatest da\. It is just one da\ when wc 
can fool onr elders, and get awa\ with 
it! 'rhe remaining '>(>t days, Papa and 
Mamma and everybods else older than 
Shankar, \lallika. and 1 g(»es about 
calling us fools. 

Papa is the worst wdien it comes to 
calling names. He calls me a fool. He 
dubs Shankar a dullard. xMallika is a 
mughead. f’apa has the largest voca- 
bularv wlu'u it comes to crowning us 
King of fools, or Queen of fools as 
Mallika would insist. Sometimes he 
w'onld call ns a blankets blank, nineom- 
poo[i, ind)ei‘ile, or an intellectual bank- 
inpt. Look at that! 

Mamma nsualls jnefers to call us an 
ass or a donkes and never gets besond 
fool. ( handpa is happy w ith his idiot. 

But, on oni da\ . . . the first of April, 
wc enjov tine eijnality with them. WV 
chiUlren get the freedom to fool c\ei\- 
one. M e i‘an fool even our elders and 
they can ilo nothing but chin up and 
l>car it! 

I can fool Pajia. Or pull a fast one 
on Mamma. Or take Cirandpa for a ride 
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Don t ask me how 111 take Grandpa 
for a ride, though I’m sometimes called 
even a donkey! Take one for a ride, 
says mv English teacher, is an idiom. 
I-D-I-d-M and not I-D-I-O-T. That is 
my Grandpa’s favourite word. 

I told you at the very start that I m 
coming to you with my liagful of 
thoughts. T ve been thinking of various 
wa>'s to enjoy the freedom that comes 
wdth the first of April. I ve some grand 
plans. Ah, you want to know these 
plans? MYdl, I'll tell you, but not a word 
of it to the elders. Okay? 

For (handpa, my plan is: I'll take an 
old ]mrse and I shall put a five rupee 
note in it. Its edge will stick out of the 
purse; I shall leave il in the corridor. 
There wn'll be a thin string attached to it, 
and 111 hold one end of the string and 
hide in a corner. Mdien Grandpa sees the 
purse, he wdll certainly try to pick it up. 
Hell get the biggest surprise, wken the 
purse starts moving away from him. 
Shankar, Mallika and I wall then come 
out, shouting: "Grandpa, vou're April 
Focrl!” 

I ve takerr (“ar e of Mamma, too. She 
has a habit of not closing the valve of 
the gas evlinder. The previorrs night— 
that’ s on 31st March—after she finishes 
her wor k itr the kitchen, I’ll sneak hr and 
close the valve tightly. Mlien Mamma 
tries to light the stove m the mor¬ 
ning, it won’t bum. She will then rush 
out, sasirig, “Oh! my God! The gas is 
firri.shcd! ’ 111 tell her she might have 
made a mistake. Shankar would have 
b\' then gone in and tirmed the knob 
back once again. I’ll lead Manmia back 
to the kitchen and ask her to light the 
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APRIL FOOL 


T he first day of April is ‘celebrat¬ 
ed’ the world over as the Day of 
Fools or, as it is more popularly known, 
April Fool.’ 

This is the day when practical jokes 
are played safely, because the wiath 
ol the victim does not burst upon the 
]ilayers’ head! The whole thing has no 
real meaning at all, from a serious 
point of view, yet for centuries, it has 
been observed by nearly all countries 
of the world at just about the same 
date. 

Though the reason for it has been 
lost in the dim past and perhaps even 
forgotten, we seem luiable to break the 
habit of keeping it. The ancient Hom¬ 
ans called it the “feast of foolsthe 
modern French speak of an April Fools 
joke as an ‘Ajjril fish (because the\ lag 
a paper fish on to the vietim's back 
without his knowing). V^A■ call it the 
feast of Hidi and the person who has 
been fooled is a ‘Tluli Fool. And every¬ 
where people have tried to send some 
unlucky fellow on a fruitless errand. It 
resembles the Hilaria festival of ancient 
Rome falling on March 25, and the Tbdi 
festival of ours falling on March 31. 

Its timing seems related to the vernal 


equinox when Nature fools mankind, 
with sudden changes from sunshine to 
sudden showers. In 1965, when I was 
still in school, on the eve of April 1, 
we had very hcavA^ rains and a hail¬ 
storm. The next day, we got up to find 
Mussoorie blanketed in snow! Even 
(iod, displaying His sense of humour, 
made us an April Fool. 

In April comes the cuckoo—and for 
those who don’t know it, the cuckoo is 
an emblem of simpletons. In Scotland, 
the victim is called “gowk” (cuckoo), 
as in the verse: “On the first day of 
Aprile, Hunt the gowk another mile”. 
Hunting the gowk is as fruitless as 
hunting for hen’s teeth, or for a scpiarc 
circle or ‘stirrup oil', the last proving to 
be several strokes from a leather strap! 

There are a few countries which ob¬ 
serve April Fool’s da> on a day other 
than the first of April. Like Mexico, 
which celebrates it on December 28 
and is chiefly noted for the custom that 
any object bonowed on this day does 
not have to be returned! 

You all would want to go to Mexico, 
eh? 

Umesh Gaikwad 


stove. Lo, it will binn brightly! Then 
we will shout. .. .Shankar, Mallika, and 
I . . . “April Fool! ” before we let the 
t at out of the bag. 

The one I’ve thought of for my tea¬ 
cher: I’ve prepared a tiny cardboard 
mouse. Inside I’ve wound a spring which 
will unwind itself, making the mouse 
move. 1 .shall put the mouse in his coat 
pocket. When he puts on the coat, at 
the end of the class, the movement w'ill 
make the spring unwind. The mouse will 


tickle him. The teacher will jump and 
howl and shout. One of us in the class 
will then pull out the cardboard mouse 
and we ll tease him for being frighten¬ 
ed by a mere mouse—that, too, a paper 
mouse! 

Did you ask me what plan I’ve pre- 
parcel for Papa? You’ll be shocked when 
you hear it. Why, it’s going to shock 
him, too. 

R. K. Murthi 
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B ean was tremendously proud of his 
catapult. For one thing it was from 
Madras—as good as imported, consider¬ 
ing the distance. Besides, it could ac¬ 
tually shoot, which no common cata¬ 
pult could ever do, at least beyond six 
inches—this was one reason why the 
neighbourhood windows had only been 
broken by cricket balls, and occasional¬ 
ly bats, but never catapult-driven 
pebbles. 

But Bean’s catapult, that wonder of 
modem science and technology, under 
Bean’s mighty and magnificent arm, 
could shoot a pebble all the way from 
Bean’s garden gate to the badminton 
court, which was about thirty feet away. 
Everybody spoke of Bean’s catapult in 
"glowing tenns”. 

Of Bean’s catapult, not Bean. 

“Ho,” said Munna loftily, “you can’t 
shoot. I mean, you just pull. You can’t 
aim. ” 

“Yes, yes! chimed in Sandip. “If you 
tried hitting a cat sitting on a gate, you’d 
hit the gate, never the cat. Of course,” 
he sniggered, “when you want to hit 
the cat just aim at the gate!” 

Everybody giggled and Bean glared 
stonnily at a nearby cat, perched sleep¬ 
ily half-way tip a tree. Safina didn’t 
giggle. “If anybody shoots my cat” 
she said darkly. Munna and Sandip 
roared, and Bean strode away stormily. 
He’d show them! 

His family wasn’t particularly enthu¬ 
siastic about the catapult, either. 

Ytmll break all the windows in 
tomi, said mother gloomily. “Probably 
someone’s neck as well.” 

“I’ll practice,” said Bean calmly, “so 
1 can t break any window accidentally.” 
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Not that this assurance comforted his 
poor mother, or what he had to say 
when his sister said she was worried 
that Bean might aim at a window and 
hit a cat instead. 

“It’s a cat-apult,” he sniggered, “spe- 
shully meant to hit cats with Speshul- 
ly yours.” 

And then Bean began Targit Practix. 
That’s what the notice pasted on their 
front gate read: 

PnhcTiX 
heePE Quite 

VeV 

VROSdOtii).” 


“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Miinna, hold¬ 
ing his tummy and shaking. “Targil 
Practix! Now he’ll never get the cat!” 

“Now!” howled Sandip. “Now he 
won’t even get the gate!” 

Safina looked daggers at them and 
clutched her cat protectively, and when 
Bean ran out to find out what the 
matter was, she said accusingl)', “San- 
dip’s shooting my cat.” 

Bean turned and stormily walked 
away into his garden. The group fol¬ 
lowed him and assembled by the shoot¬ 
ing range, otherwise Bean’s backyard. 

“So,” gloated Munna, “Targit Practix, 
eh?” 

“He needs pratice all right,” snig¬ 
gered Sandip. 

Bean shot pebbles viciously at the 


bull’ s eye chalked on the backyard, wall. 

“The cat’s here. Bean,” sang Munna, 
“and Safina!” 

A pebble—accidentally, perhaps (per¬ 
haps)—flicked against Sandip’s knee and 
landed on Munna’s foot. There was 
general jubilation. 

“Ho,” cried Munna, not to be outdone, 
“see what happens when he aims at the 
cat!” 

“Maybe,” sniggered Sandip, “he 
thought Munna was the cat!” 

“Certainly not,” snorted Safina, “the 
cats much better looking.” 

Bean doggedly continued target prac¬ 
tising and finally the group dispersed, 
iuid after he gave somebody a black 
eye for trying to swipe it, no more was 
heard of Bean’s catapult. 

★ 

That is, until one of the kittens got 
stuck in the mango tree. 

“It’s all Sandip’s fault! wept Safina 
vehemently. “He chased it with a stick 
and it ran up the tree and now it can’t 
get down, and suppose the birds eat it 
and I’ll bash up that stupid ...” 

“The birds can’t eat the kitten. ’ pro¬ 
tested Sandip, “it’s the other way round. 
I’m sorry for the birds, not the cat!” 

“Besides,” added Munna, “what’s the 
use of a kitten that can t jump off a 
mango tree?” 

“I d like to .see you do it! ” cried Sa¬ 
fina. “It has to climb down, not jump, 
and there’s a brancli across it blocking 
its way.” 

Bean pushed his way through the 
crowd round the tree and .surveyed the 
situation. The kitten was on a branch 
near the top of the tree, leaning against 
the tnink. Another branch—actually just 
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a flexible twig—had bent sideways as 
the kitten jumped up and had caught 
a sprig of leaves, pinning the kitten 
against the tree. The kitten could easily 
jump down if the blocking twig was 
removed. 

“Hmmm,’ he said. "Time for my 
catapult.” 

"This is no time for Targit Practix,” 
said Munna nastily. “Safina will have 
hysterics.” 

“I knew he’d hit the cat one of these 
days,” sniggered Sandip. 

"Look,” said Bean to Safina, "I can 
free that branch with my catapult.” 

"Arc you sure you won’t hit the kit¬ 
ten?” said Safina nervously. 

“Course not,” scoffed Bean and, ig¬ 
noring the derisive jeers of Munna and 
Sandip, he took out his catapult, pick¬ 
ed up a pebble, and took aim. 

The clastic stretched. . one. .two . . 
three. . “Steady,” .said Bean. “Go! 
There w'as a plop’ as he let go and the 
pebble soared high. . . up. . . up. . . . 
And when it hit dead on target, cver\'- 
body heaved a huge sigh of relief. Tfie 
bcjit branch snapped back into jrlace, 
and the kitten, freed, hopped doum the 
branches into Safina’s waiting arms. 

“He must have aimed at the cat, 
mummred Sandip, but this time every¬ 
body jeered at him. Safina overfowed 
vath gratitude, and even Munna ad¬ 
mitted it was a good shot. Bean was a 
hero. 

★ 

But Bean’s mother, when she heard 
oi the afFair, had the last wf)rd; “Well!” 
she sighed. “Thank heaven for the 
windows!” 

Minnie P. Swami 
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A Vetala Story Retold by Swapna Dutta 


LIFE 

FOR 

LIFE 


J IMUTAKETU. the King „I Gandharvas, 
ruled over the eity of Pushpasara, a 
beautiful plaee in tlie lieart of the Himalayas, 
lie wa.s lucks in possessing a good many 
iar(' obj('cts, the rarest of all being a wishing 
tree. One da\' he worshipped the sacred tree 
and jrrayed for a son. Soon afterwards a 
' son was born to Jiiin and wa.s named 
|imutavahana. 

Jinnilavahaua giew up to Ik' an exceptional 
\oung man — brave, kind, wist‘, learned and 
I liandsoine. ^''er\ soon he mastered all there 
; was to know' in the field of learning and war 
! craft. Evcrsoiu' loved him. Indeed he was 
the jsride of Pushpa.sara. He was verv close 
to his father and discussed ever)'thmg with 
him. “Father," he said to the king, “what do 
people crave for, most of all?" 

“Wealth,” replied Jimutaketu with a smile. 
“Well, then, why don’t we pray to the wish¬ 
ing tree to make ev'er\' one in the kingdom 
\'ery, very rich?” said Jimutavaliana. “That 
would make every one happy.” 

“So be it,” said Jimutaketu. “It is a 
generous thought.” 

So father and son went to the wishing tree 
and prayed that all their subjects might be 
rich. 

The prayer was granted by the wishing 
tree once more. Every one in the kingdom 
l)ecame very wealthv and did not know' what 
to do with so much money. As a result they 
grt‘w proud and haughty and began to feel 


that a king was <juite unnecessary. Jimuta¬ 
ketu saw' nothing amiss, however, and did 
nothing to curb them. He wa.s spending 
nearly all his time iii jnayer and meditation 
these days and gave little thought to worldly 
matters. 

Jimutavaliana, w'cll aw'are of what was 
happening, brought the situation to his 
father’s notice. 

“Never mind,” said Jimutaketu in a calm, 
unruffled voice. 

“But, father, there will be complete anar¬ 
chy if we don't do something,” said Jimuta- 
vahana in an anxious voice. “Please grant me 
the authority to fight them and put them in 
their places.” 

“Fighting is wrong,” said Jimutaketu in a 
(piiet voice. “It is even more wrong to take 
a life. It is just not worthwhile.” 

“Well, then, what do you consider to be 
worthwhile, father'?” asked Jimutavahana 
perplexed. 

“Only one thing in life. ” 

“And that is?” 

“God,” said Jimutaketu. 

Jimutavahana stood mute, not knowing 
what to say. After a while he found his voice 
and asked, “But what are we to do, father? 
The people intend to overthrow you.” 

“It will not l>e necessary,” said Jimutaketu 
with (juiet determination, “I have already 
decided to leave the kingdom, go away to a 
quiet secluded place and spend my days in 
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prayer and meditation.” 

“F too shall ^o with \ou.” said Jimuta- 
vahana. “Tlic ‘kinjfdoin. which means so little 
to v'oit, means nothing to me either.” 

“Ihil don’t \on want to lie the kin^ and 
rule our landy " asked Jirnutaketn in surpiise. 
“You can do as son choose then!” 


looked after him, went out on strolls and 
soon made friends with the local lads. One 
da\ while he was visiting the temple of Kar¬ 
ts a\ani, he saw a beautiful girl playing on 
the s eena and singing a hymn to the goddess, 
m an excpiisite voice. Jimutavahana was 
{‘iitranced by her and the music. He had 


Td ralhi‘1 be ssith son. ” said |iimita\'ahana. 
I’hes lell the kingdom and sought reinge 
III the Malasa mountains. )imnlaketn spcait 
.ill In's time m ijiiief meditation. Jimutvahana 



never heard anything like that before. Noi 
had he come across such beauty. 

.After a while the music stopped. The girl 
prostrated herself before the goddess and 
stood up. Then her eves fell on Jimuta¬ 
vahana. Without a svord, she gave her heart 
to him and walked out of the temple. Jimuta- 
saliana had already made up his mind to 
ssed her, no matter who she might be. 




her parents were already on the look out for 
a suitable prince. She lost no time in telling 
her mother that she had ahead)' accepted a 
stranger as her husband in her heart of 
hearts. Her mother, greatly worried to hear 
the news, made frantic enquiries about the 
handsome young stranger. To her jo)’, she 
soon came to know that he was no other than 
Prince Jimutavahana, who was residing in 
the forest with ,his father. She sent for King 
Malayaketu, her Imsband, and Mitrabasu, lier 
son. 

“Princess Malavavati is old enough for 
marriage,” she told them without an\ jne- 
amble, “and 1 wish her to marrv Prince 
liinutavahana, if von both agree. He seems 
to be jnst the right man for her.” 

“He is a great prince," said King Malasa- 
ketu. “But I understand that he has renounced 
liis kingdom!” 

“I don’t think he will get married,” said 
\1 itrabasn doubtfulK. 

“Nevertheless, I want son to go and ask 
liini,” said the (|ueen. 

Mitrabasu went to |nnutavahfma with the 
marriage proposal. [imutavahana had al- 
iead\’ come to know of his beloved’.s iden 
tit\’. Jimutaketu had heard of her, too. 
The)' agreed jovfulb'. Jiinutaketu refused 
to leave the wilderness but he insisted on 
jimutavahana’s going to King Malayaketu. 
The\ were married amidst great rejoicing. 

jimutavahana and Mitrabasu became great 
friends and often went about together. One 
das while thev were visiting a lonely corner 
of the Malawi mountains, Jimutavahana’s 
cses fell on an enormous heap of bones. 
“What is that?” he asked in surprise. 

“Those are the- bones of dead snakes.” said 
Mitrabasu. 

“But whv did thev die?” askt'd jimuta¬ 
vahana puzzled. 

“Ciaruda fought with snakes, nearly des 
tioving the entire sjiecies,” said Mitrabasu, 
“when the snakes begged of him to agree to 
.1 condition Thev agreed to offer Garuda a 
snake ever\ dav. if onlv he would leave them 


alone. Garuda agreed. These are the bones 
of the snakes who had offered themselves to 
Garuda." 

Jimutavahana felt very sorry for the snakes. 
He could not bear the cruel arrangement 
continuing for ever and decided to do some¬ 
thing about it. But he did not wi.sh to involve 
Mitrabasu in the matter, who apparently 
saw nothing amiss in the condition. 
.So he sent him home tactfully and stayed 
behind. Mitrabasu su.spected nothing and 
went back readily enough. 

Jimutavahana went round the heap of 
bones. He had heard the sound of weeping 
and went to see what the matter was. He 
saw an old snake-woman crying her heart out. 

“Don’t cry, mother,” said Jimutavahana in a 
gentle voii-c. “Tell me what is wrong and I 
shall put things right." 

“No one can put things right,” .said the 
woman crying dejectedly. “You sec, it is my 
son’s turn to offer himself to Garuda tonight. 
My onl\ son too! Ah Shankha-chuda! How 
shall I livi' without you!” 

“Don’t cr)' ” said Jimutavahana. “Your 
Shankha-chuda shall live. I shall offer my 
own life instead.” 

“No, no my son,” said the old woman, “I 
cannot let an innocent boy suffer because of 
my ill-fate! It would be a great sin!” 

Just then Shankha-chuda came to the 
place. He was astonished to hear of Jimuta¬ 
vahana’s offer and enquired who he was. 
But he too refused to be saved at the cost of 
Jimutavahana’s life. “No, sir,” he said firmly, 
“it is just not possible, though it is extremely 
great and noble of you to suggest such a 
thing.” 

“Whv don’t you listen to me?” asked Jimu¬ 
tavahana surprised. “I tell you, I am NOT 
afraid to die!” 

“I know you are not,” said Shankha-chuda. 
“But you see, .sir, you are a great man and 
will do a lot of good to the world if you con¬ 
tinue to live 1 am a mere snake. My life 
hardly matters to any one save my poor 
mother here. Don’t give your precious life 
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for a non-entity like me.” 

Rut Jiniulavahana forcibly sent Shankha- 
cliiKla and his mother away and sat in his 
j)Iac<‘. Shankha-clmda crept away to the 
temple of Kaityayani and prayed with all 
his heart that Jiimitavahana might come to no 
harm. In tlic meantime Garuda came at his 
appointed hour and swooped n}X)n Jiniuta- 
vahana, not noticing that cvcr\ thing was 
different this time. His bracelet — soaked in 
blootl ~ fell down and was found bv Mala\'a- 
vati. Everyone knew that jimutavahana was 
in grave danger and Malayavati cried with¬ 
out .stopping. 

Her cries reachc-d the temple of Kart\a- 
\ani. Shankha-clmda heard her and made 
straight for the bone-heap. “Ciaruda! 
Garuda!" lu' shouted with all his might. 
“Yon have taken the wrong person! 1 am 
Imre! (!ome down and have jne but leave 
the great princ-e alone!” 

(iaruda tlnui realised his mistake and asked 
jinmtavaliatia how he came to be in the 
place of Shankha ehuda. 

“I olleied to tak(' his place of m\ own free 
will,” said Jimiitavaliana. 

“Rut win ?" a.sk(>d (Jaruda amazed. 


“Every one has to die some day,” said 
Jimutavahana. “So, why not use it to save 
another life? What eould be better?” 

“I am pleased with you, young man,” said 
Garuda. “Ask a boon of me.” 

“Then promise to give up killing snakes,” 
said Jimutavahana at once, “and let all the 
dead snakes come back to life.” 

“So be it,” said Garuda. 

★ 

“Noic," said VetaJa to Kin^ Vihram, “who 
do 1/oti think is nobler — jitnutavahana 
or Sluinkha-chtida?” 

“Sluinkha-chuda, of rourse!" said Vikrarn. 

“Hony" asked Vet<da. “It’s jimutavahana 
who laid doicn his life for the snake! Why 
should the snake he nobler than him?” 

“jimuiavaluina was a Kshatriya. Giving up 
one's life means nothing to a Kshatriya. But 
Hhankha-chuda, in spite of being a mere 
snak(’. did not agree to be saved at the cost 
of another life. F.ven when forced to leave 
tlw place, he only prayed for Jimutavahana. 
Ilis final call to Garuda was sheer heroism 
and the last word in nobility! " 


THE SNAKE CHARMER 

He i.sn t a .sailor or a fanner. 

Blit he is the snake channer; 

TIis iniisic has a magical sound. 

And snakes slitlier all around; 

Out they come, one by one 
They slither and slide, they dance 

and shake. 

Then the snake channer stops and 

smiles. 

He puts the snakes back in piles; 
lie arriuiges them bv sizes. 

Takes some money and then rises; 

He walks towards the setting sim. 

For now his day’s work is clone. 

Jane D'Souza 
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TIT FOR TAT 

(A Chinese Folk Tale Retold by Lakshmi Mohan) 


T ONG, long ago in a small village in 
^ China, there lived a prosperous re¬ 
staurant owner. He made enough money 
from his restaurant to keep himself and 
his family in luxury. The stoi-y of his 
success was all the more astonishing be¬ 
cause the villagers w’cre simple, rural 
peasant folk, who earned their liveli¬ 
hood by tilling the soil, and could not 
dream of any luxury for themselves. 

When it was dusk, they would return 
from the fields, tired and drooping, and 
cluster round the restaurant whcie the 
smell of food was always strong and 
appetising. They would chat and joke 
while they drank a steaming glass of 
tea and relished a plate of pork c^hoj^s 
in thick brown sauce and a bowl of 
plain, white rice. It was a well-earned 
rest from their hard woik. Every eve¬ 
ning, when the golden sun had set be¬ 
hind the distant blucgreen hills and a 
mysterious twilight had tiptoed into the 
village, one could see the peasants in 
the restaurant, the sound of chopsticks 
pleasantly intcrnipting the babble of 
their voices. 

Small wonder then that the proprietor 
grew richer, and became fatter and more 
rotund as the days passed. But the 
greater his riches grew, the more he 
wanted to amass. He even started charg¬ 
ing his customers for the tea he served. 
The Chinese drink their weak, dilute 
tea just as wc drink water. And every¬ 
where in China, tea is served free. The 
peasants naturally resented the propri¬ 
etor's new rule that they should pay for 
their tea, but there was precious little 
they could do about it. The greedy man 


owned the only restaurant in the vil¬ 
lage. When each fanner left, after duti¬ 
fully paying up, the proprietor gleefully 
counted the coins and put them aside 
in a strong iron box. 

One day, a pooi*, penniless peasant 
came to the village in search of work. 
He had come from a far away place and 
had walked the whole day. The eve¬ 
ning was chilly and he looked for some 
place where he could sit and warm 
his weary bones and aching limbs. The 
restaurant beckoned him invitingly. 
The delicious aroma of food that wafted 
from its kitchen tempted him. He look¬ 
ed longingly at the delicacies displayed 
ill the glass shelf—big bowls of noodles, 
mounds of pure while rice, mussels, 
[irawns, crab, whole roasted chicken 
strung in straight rows, a rich brown in 
colour and oozing with the choicest of 
sauces. Ah, how wonderfully tempting, 
he thought. But, alas, they were not to 
Ixj his, for he had but a few coins with 
liim. They would hardly fetch him any¬ 
thing, not even a small bowl of rice. 
And he was hungry, desperately hun¬ 
gry. He felt in his tattered pix^kct for 
the last reassuring chunk of dry bread 
that he had set out with. Whenever he 
felt hunger gnawing at him during his 
long journey, he had munched a little 
bit of it and had put it back, trying to 
make it last as long as possible. 

Now as he looked at the restaurant 
.shelves, he could resist it no longer. 
Surely, he could have a glass of tea, he 
thought, and shuffled in. The proprietor 
looked disdainfully at him, “A glass of 
tea, please,” the peasant said. 
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‘You’ll have to pay for it,” said the a long time with the chunk of bread in 
proprietor insolently, looking at the his hands. He neither asked for anything 
man’s shabby attire. nor did he eat his bread. Finally, al- 

“Then, I won’t have any,’ he said and most an hour later, he slowly ate it, 
moved towards a table. At least he could breaking the dr>^ bread into pieces, and 
rest for sometime. The restaurant own- taking time to munch them, 
cr eyed him suspiciously. His hunger somewhat appeased, he 

The poor peasant sat at the table for prepared to leave. The simple man 

haidly expected what came next. The 
rcstauraiit^i^ier wOjS by his side, wav- 
'{ing his> hand^\4^igrily and shouting, 
J^Ypu-i^ean begga^, how dare you go 
nke thaf ^ without paying any 
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“But,” said the puzzled peasant, “I 
never ordered anything. I didn’t even 
ask for tea.” 

‘You’re a liar. I should have thrown 
you out the moment you .stepped in, 
screamed the fat proprietor, his face 
turning crimson with the effort. He 
caught the peasant by his neck and 
rou^ly shoved him out of the re¬ 
staurant and began beating him black 
and blue. 

Soon a big crowd gathered to watch 
the whole commotion. 

“Stop that! ” said a man in an imperi¬ 
ous voice, as he stepped forward from 
the crowd. 

The man with the commanding voice 
was none other than Horganasr, a pro¬ 
minent person of the village. He was 
known far and wide as wise and just. 
People from the neighbouring villages, 
too, went to him for advice in times of 
crisis and to settle their disputes. 

“Shame on you!” he shouted staring 
at the Restaurant owner. “Why are \'Ou 
beating a poor hapless beggar? What 
has he done?” he asked. 

“This man,” said the proprietor, shak¬ 
ing one fat finger accusingly, “has not 
paid for what he ate in my rc.staurant.” 

“Is that so?” said Horganasr. 

“But I didn’t eat anything, you must 
believe me,” said the peasant helplessly. 

“Wait, let me hear his story first,’ said 
Horganasr, turning to the proprietor. 

“This man, this man,” said the own¬ 
er stammering with rage, “sat in my 
restaurant a long time nursing a piece 
of bread in his hands. When the bread 
was soaked in the savour>' cooking 
smells from my kitchen, he ate it and 
now he has the cheek to walk away 
coolly! He must pay for the smell of my 
food! ” said the indignant proprietor. 

“That sounds reasonable enough,” 
said Horganasr, suppressing a smile. 


“Now let us have yoiu version,” he said, 
looking towards the peasant. 

“I didn’t buy anything to eat; every¬ 
thing is so costly here. One has to pay 
even for the tea. I had my own piece of 
bread. It's true I did sit for a long time 
inhaling the pleasant cooking smells, 
but that doesn’t mean I have to pay for 
it. It is ridiculous.’ 

“Well, that sounds reasonable too,’’ 
said Horgauasr, thoughtfully. He closed 
his eyes for a few seconds, wondering 
how best he could solve the problem. 
Then, abruptly, he a.sked the poor man, 
“Look) here, how much money have you 
got with you?” 

“Tm a poor, penniless farmer. I came 
here looking for a job. If you feel I 
really owe him money. Til have to work 
and earn first and then pay him,” said 
the dejected farmer. 

“Li.steii, all 1 asked was how much 
you have with you now,” said Horga- 
nasr impatiently. 

“Just a few coins.” 

“He’s lying, he has much more. Search 
his poc-kets,’ said the greedy proprietor. 

Horganasr asked him to be patient. 
“Now give me the coins,” he told the 
peasant. The poor farmer parted with 
whatever he had, without uttering a 
word of protest. 

“Ah! You re wise, you want to give 
me mv dues. Didn’t I tell you I was 
right?” .said the cunning proprietor, his 
eyes beginning to gleam as he saw the 
assortment of cffins. 

“Yes, 1 shall indeed pay you what is 
due to you.” So saying, Horganasr took 
the coins and cupped his hands. “Come 
closer,” he beckoned to the proprietor. 
The fat man rushed forward, extending 
his hands eagerly for the money. 

“Not so soon, my friend,” said Horga¬ 
nasr. Shaking the coins in his cupped 
hands, he said, “Do you hear the hear- 
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telling jingle of money?” 

'Yes, yes, ’ said the proprietor, “but 
wli\ all this fuss? The money belongs 
to me legitimately. Give me fRe coins.” 

But Jlorganasr shook the coins once 
more and returned them to the peasant, 
who accepted them gratefully. 

“But, what.. . thals unfair!” splut¬ 
tered the angry restaurant owner. 

“Calm down, my friend,” said Hor- 
ganasr impassively. “What’s unfair? You 
want money from this man because he 
had smelt your food. All he did was 
SMELli your food. He didn’t eat any of 
it. Well, by the same token, you have 
HEARD the jingle of his coins. To be 


absolutely fair, you deserve none of it. 
If he has eaten your food by smelling 
it, you have received his coins by hear¬ 
ing them. Fair enough, isn’t it?’ 

Many in the crowd laughed aloud. 
The proprietor, shame-faced and embar¬ 
rassed, went inside his restaurant. He 
soon mended his ways after this inci¬ 
dent and even stopped charging money 
for his tea. 

Horganasr went his way quite con¬ 
tented that he had resolved yet another 
quancl peacefully. Needless to say the 
peasant went his way, too, found suit¬ 
able work, and lived happily for many 
years. 


Tale of a Leaf 


r TOOK birth in the form of a lender, 
A new leal on the first day of spring. 
There was nothing extraordinary about 
me, lor I was just one ol the hundreds 
of newborn leaves on the tree. vStill, just 
as it takes a million drops to make an 
ocean, I was one of those drops help¬ 
ing to provide the tree its shade of 
green. 

I unfolded myself slowly b\ slowly 
and awakened into the most beautiful 
world 1 had ever seen. In the pastures 
below me, cows grazed peacefully and 
stretched themselves lazily. In the mea¬ 
dows opposite me, pink and white 
flowers raised their heads towards the 
sun, and the waters of the lagoon fes¬ 
tooned themsehes with pink and while 
lotus. This place used to be the haunt 
of little girls who would sit for houis 
together weaving \\reaths or making 
pretty bunches of the flowers. In tlic 
distajice I could see the sheaxes of 
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wheat waving proudly in the wind or 
standing tall and erect. How pretty 
everything looked! 

Nestled lunong the boughs of the tree, 
1 witne.ssed the advent of the four sea¬ 
sons. From my pale shade of green in 
spring, I turned into a fine dark green 
with the arrival of summer. People 
often wondered how we attained such 
a beautiful hue during siunmer. Yet, 
with summer making its exist and au¬ 
tumn setting in, our fine hue vanished 
and a goldish brown colour took its 
place. Our end was drawing near. As 
the winds blew stionger and stronger, 
leaving my leafprints on tlie tree, I let 
go my grasp and flew with the wind. 
As I was scattered in all directions, I 
took one last look at MY tree and wait¬ 
ed for the fresh arrival of spring so that 
I could be reborn as a tender new leaf 
once again. 

Manisha Marwaha ( 13 ) 
children’s wori.d 
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tVHAT A PINE healthy 
MONKEY. (’LL TEACH 
HiM TO ENTEI? MOUSES 
AND TO OPEN DOOES 

and windows i 

FOR ME. 


KAPISH /S TOO DAZED TO RUf^ AWAY, 




KAPISN HAS FALLBY /fYTO THE HANDS 

OF A BUR6LAR. i- 

^ - -J WHAT A nasty MAN! 
^ > I MUST RESCUE 

I KAPISH, SC5MEHOW. 


PANJA FOLLOWS THE 

J A RIVER t 

MAN THROU&H THE 

I’D l-OVBTO 

JUNGLE. SOMETIME 

Vi HAVe=iA 

LATER— 1-—- 

B^TH. r; 






THE BUR&LAR KEEPS THE SACK AND HIS 
CLOTHES ON THE BANK AND WADES INTO 
THE WATER. 


PANJA SWOOPS DOWN ON THE SACK AND 
TRIES TO FLY AWAY WITH IT, BUT . 


W/MEW! IT’S 
. HEAVY.> 


IS THAT 
YOU, 
PANJA? 




PANJA PECKS AND CLAWS ATTNE SACK 
BUT HE IS UNABLE TO TEAK THE THICK 
FABRIC. 


(•••I CAN’T 
KAPISH. 















m 




VES, HIS 
CLOTHES ARE 
. HERE, > 


THEM PUU OUT THE 
STRIN6 PI^OAA HIS 
V PYJAMAS AMD PLY 
\ AWAY WITH IT. . 


AM/VC/4 PO'JLi.S OUT 
THB COSO FROM THE 
BURSLAR^S pyjamas 
AND FUSS Amy 

WITH IT. 




W\ 


WHEN THE BURGLAR COMES OUT OF THE 
RIS/ER AND PUTS ON HIS PYJAMAS, HE 
FINDS ITS CORD IS MISSING. 


. IT MUST HAVE 
PALLEN OFP 
SOMEiVHERE. 






<3 HON WHAT shall 
'<( I USE TO HOLD UP 


W'h 

l '' m.' - C 


MY trousers? 




THE MAN UNTIES THE 
CORD HE HAD TIED 
ROUND THE MOUTH OF 
THE SACK AND TIES IT 
ROUND HIS TROUSERS,! 
INSTEAD. I-53---' 


STRAM6E, THIS 
SACK PEELS 
HEAVIER! 


A LITTLE LATER- 


'm 






















Jackal 
The Trickster 

(An African Folk Tale Retold by'’Alaka Shankar) 


M any, many years ago, in the heart 
of Africa there was a severe 
drought. All the streams and rivulets 
dried up and the animals in the jungles 
were parched with thirst. Many died 
because they could not bear the agony 
any longer. Even the best of friends 
fought with each other when they found 
a wee bit of water anywhere. 

At last, it was time for the monsoon 
season. They awaited the rains patient¬ 
ly. The lion, being the king of the jun¬ 
gle, called a gathering of all the animals, 
big and small. 

“We must put our heads together and 
think of a plan to prevent this drought 
next year,” he said, shaking his majestic- 
head. 

They all thought very seriously for a 
long time. Suddenly, the slimy snake- 
hissed, “Wouldn’t it be a nice idea if 
we all slept through the whole dry 
season next year?” 

“Oh no!” said the hare. “I would die 
of starvation.” 

So they thought again and after a 
while the big ape said, “Why don’t we 
go far away to another land where it 
rains all through the year?” 


Many animals were excited with this 
suggestion and remarked that he was 
veiy intelligent. 

But the tortoise had an objec tion. “1 
would never live so long as to complete 
the journey,” he complained. 

And thus the discussion continued 
without any conclusion. Then it was the 
turn of two silent but cunning creatures 
to voice their opinion. The hyena and 
the jackal felt that if all the animals got 
together and dug a deep and wide hole, 
when the rains came, it would hold 
enough water to last them the year 
round. 

There was a loud applause to this sug¬ 
gestion and the animals decided to begin 
work rightaway. The lion gave his per¬ 
mission and early next morning all the 
animals assembled at the spot selected 
for the water hole. There was a brief dis¬ 
cussion about who would take tums and 
when in digging the hole. The hyena was 
to dig first and the jackal last, as they 
N^'crc the brains behind this plan. 

The work began. All the animals took 
turns to dig the deep hole—the ape, the 
elephant, the monkeys, the hare, and 
even the lion himself. They all worked 
without complaining. And, finally, when 
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the hole was deep and wide enough, it 
was the jackal’s turn lo finish the dig¬ 
ging. But he had conveniently disap¬ 
peared, Some animals were asked to 
search for him, l)nt he was nowhere to 
he found. 

“Wc VC no time to wait for him, ’ the 
lion roared. “Since the elephant drinks 
the maximum amount of water, I'll re¬ 
quest him to complete the digging.” 

The elephant obeyed the lion and the 
hole was ready. Soon it started raining, 
and in a few days the hole was full up 
to the brim with clear, sweet water. 
“Whoever has not helped with the dig¬ 
ging shall not drink from the hole!” was 
the eommand of the lion. 

The eimning jackal hiding in the bush 
nearby heard this and early next morn¬ 
ing, even before tht‘ birds woke up, he 
sneaked into the water hole and had his 
fill. “Nobody ean stop me from what I 
want to do, ’ he boasted and ran away. 

This became a dail\ ritual and no one 
diseoxered the e\mning trick he was 
playing on all the animals. One morn¬ 
ing, he felt very hot and .sticky and 
decided to be braver. He stepped into 
the hole and swam around till he felt 
fresh and cool. Then he had a good 
drink of the water and ran away. He 
didn t realize his swim had stirred up 
the water, turning it brown and muddy. 
All the animals were angry and went 
with their complaint to the lion. 

“Who has done this?” he roared with 
anger. “Own up quickly', or else the 
punishment will be worse if aiwbody 
were to be caught later.” But no one 
eonlessed lo the (Time. 

TIk tortoise had a bright idea. “If 
yon do exai tly as 1 say. maybe the cul¬ 
prit ean be caught, he said. “Cover my 
shell with Ixes wax and I will keep 


watch at the pool all night. Everyone 
thought it was a good idea. 

The tortoise was covered with a thick 
coat (if sticky bees wax. He then inched 
his way slowly to the edge of the water- 
hole. Reaching there, he drew his head, 
his legs and his little tail into his shell 
and settled down. Anyone going by 
would just take him to be a lump of 
stone. Every now and then he would 
peep out and check if anyone was com¬ 
ing. He sat patiently the whole night 
through and was almost giving up hope 
when he heard a sound in the bush. He 
became alcit and remained very' still. 
And sure enough, he saw a movement 
drawing closer to the water-hole. 

The jackal came boldly down and 
said, “Today, I will really spend a lei¬ 
surely tune here. Nobody' has discover¬ 
ed me so far.’ He was about to take the 
last step when he saw the brown stone. 
“Ah! This is a good stepping stone,” he 
said. Putting his forefeet on the stone, 
he had a good drink of the cool, clear 
water. But when he wanted to move 
off, his feet w^ouldn’t come off the stone. 

The tortoise stuck his head out and 
said, “Caught you, my cunning friend!” 

The jackal had the shock of his life. 
He was wild with anger and tried hard 
to free himself from the sticky wax. 

“Let me go, let me go, you stupid 
animal, or I’ll kick you with my hind 
legs, ” he threatened. The tortoise paid 
no heed to him and kept walking away 
from the W'ater-hole. 

The jackal w’as very angry and he hit 
out hard at the tortoise with his hind 
legs. Sure enough, his hind legs also got 
stuck to the tortoise’s sticky^ shell. 

“If you don't let me go, I’ll bite you 
in, too,’ he yelled with anger. 
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I “Why don’t you try it?” defied the 
I tortoise. 

The jackal opened his mouth to snap 
the tortoise and even his mouth got 
stuck to the sticky shell. And so he 
could not even talk. 

The tortoise slowly trudged along 
with the burden on his back and reach¬ 
ed the heart of the jungle. All the ani¬ 
mals waited for them and when they 
saw the cunning jackal stuck to the tor¬ 
toise, they all made fun of him. The 
lion praised the tortoise for his clever¬ 
ness. Then turning to the jackal, he said, 
“You must die for your sins. I assign 
the job to your friend the hyena. He 
will swing you by yoiii' tail and dash 
you against a tree.” 


All the animals were stunned to sil¬ 
ence by the harshness of the lion. But 
he was their king. And the jackal des¬ 
erved what he faced. 

But the lion added, “You may have 
one good meal before you die.” 

A lot of food was brouglit for the 
jackal. Even while he ate, he did not 
give up hope of saving himself. And 
when nobody was watching, he picked 
up a piece of greasy fat and greased his 
tail with it. The tail became slippery 
and he smiled cunningly and told the 
lion, “Tin ready to pay for my dishon¬ 
esty. But iVe a request. For the safety 
of all the animals here, I wish they 
would stand as far away as possible. 
Or else, when the hyena swings me by 
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my tail I might hit and kill one of them 
instead of the tree.” 

The lion agreed to this and all the 
animals who came to w'atch him die 
were asked to jnox'C far away. The 
hyena came forward and caught hold 
of the jackal hy his tail. W hen the lion 
gave the signal hy nodding his head, he 
began to swing him round his head 
with all his might, lint the harder he 
swung, the (juieker the tail slipped out 
of his hand. With a leap, the jackal 
jumped off and as fpiiek as lightning, 
he vanished into the deep jungle. None 
of the other animals could catch him 
since tlies' were standing far away. 

From that da\' onwards, the jackal 
was never to he found anywhere near 
the water-hole. 


Ants 

As I sat gazing at something, 
Something hit me very hard. 

I searched and searched, 

But nothing could 1 find. 

Suddenly I saw an army of red ants. 
One or two of them had hit me. 

I gazed and gazed at them— 

How tiny they were! 

How fa.st were they running, 

W ith something in their months. 

1 had come in their way 
y\nd .so they had hit me. 

Ujwala V. Daivi (10) 


Animal World 


by M M. Monaye 
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A MEMORY 
OF MELONS 


I SAW the first melons of the season 
in a newspaper. It carried a pic'tnrc 
of the fruit, round and beautifully strip¬ 
ed. And I asked my wife if melons had 
come to the local market. 

“Plenty of them, .she replied. “Bu^ 
they re three rupees a kilo. 1 dare not 
buy them.” 

The price took my breath awa\. I 
mumbled something, then tried to for¬ 
get the melons. But T could not. 

My mind went back to my childhood 
da)'s. In my home town—Dora, on the 
Indus—melons were in plenW. So were 
mangoes. Mv mother often called sum¬ 
mer the season of melons and mangoes. 
This made the long, hot days seem 
quite pleasant. 

“Kulachi! Kulachi! cried the vendors 
in the bazars. 

Kulachi was a small town nearb^. At 
least half the melons came from there. 
They were considered to be the best. 
But by crying “Kulachi”, the vendors 
tried to put all their melons in the 
same class. 

For three rupees you could bu\' a 
whole sack of them. That was in the 
beginning when the melons were at their 
dearest. As the days passed, the tempe¬ 
rature rose. Hot winds blew almo.st all 
day long. And with the hot winds cajne 
more melons. The price for a seer fell 
pice by pice. It soon came down tf) just 
two pice. 


“Two pice for a seer!” the vendors 
cried, sitting behind or amid heaps of 
melons. There were melons of all sizes, 
of all shades of yellow, striped or mess- 
t'd over with green, filling the air with 
their sweet smell. 

By the way, ‘pice was our old paisa. 
It was one-sixtyfourth of a nipcc. A cop- 
])cr, it was the size of the 50 paise coin 
we have now. And ‘seer was our old 
unit of weight. It was replaced by kilo¬ 
gram. 

“Two pice for a scer!” the vcndois 
sang out with ail their lung power. So 
common was the cry' that ixiople used it 
as a sort of proverb. By it they meant 
a low price—of anything. It also meant 
abundance. But once I saw melons go 
for even less. 

That was when Baba was staying 
with us. He was my father’s elder sis¬ 
ter’s husband. The couple—they had no 
children—lived in a house near ours. 
After my aunt’s death, Baba moved into 
our house for a while. 

Even before that he had been very 
close to us. Wc treated him not just as 
an elder but as the head of the family. 
Hence the title of love and respect— 
Baba. 

Actually, he was not very old. I think 
he was in his middle fifties. He was very 
active. His interests ranged from the old 
science of breath control to homoeo¬ 
pathy. He loved fniits. Almost every 
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time he went out, he came back with 
some fruit or the other. He bought it 
not for himself alone but for all. 

“The melons your father brought 
were good,” he would say. “But he got 
them dear. For the same price I bought 
more melons. And they arc as good as 
any.” 

Baba did buy things a bit cheap. But 
tlicy were not of the first quality as those 
my father usually bought. However, it 
was not for us children to say that. 

It was fun to go shopping with Baba. 
I often did. On the way he told many 
stories. He was friendly with one or two 
fruit-sellers. Often he lingered to chat 


with them. They talked not just about 
fruit but many other things as well. 

One day we went to a nearby street. 
There were two fruit shops there. Both 
displayed, besides other fruits, a lot of 
melons. Baba took a look at the melons 
at both shops. 

At one shop they were for two pice 
a seer. The other offered them for half 
a pice less. That decided it. Baba bought 
three seers. Had he not found himself 
overloaded, he might have bought more! 

A feast of melons began the moment 
we returned home. While others got 
busy eating it. Baba, in a triumphant 
tone, said he had bought the fruit 
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DAISIES 


cheaper than ever before. But. 

Baba stopped short. He turned to me 
and, in a different tone, said, “I gave 
the man five pice. But he did not return 
me a half-pice. Or did he?” 

I said he had not. Baba got up. “Let 
us go and get it,” he declared. And we 
set out. 

Did Baba care for a half-pice? I am 
sure he did not. But if he had let go the 
small copper, some of the thrill of his 
triumph would have been lost. And he 
did not want that. 

Anyway, the friiit-scllcr said he had 
forgotten to give the balance. And he 
extended a coin. 

“Keep it,” Baba said. “Here is a pice. 
Weigh out another seer.” And he start¬ 
ed picking the best melons from the lot. 

O.P. Bhagat 


Little daisies as fresh as dew. 

Rustling in the gentle cool breeze 

that blew. 

Bathing in the sun’s golden beams. 

Dancing near the glittering streams. 

They’re more sweet than my spring¬ 
time dreams, 

Daisies !)cautiful like the golden 

mist. 

When I’m sad they fill my heart, 

The tender daisies, God’s beautiful art. 

Alpna Ansal 


Spectacle of Glory 

Sound and Light Show 
Red Fort Delhi 

, 326 years of history come alive. Drums roll, 

a sentry's voice echoes from the tower, 
a thousand arms reach for their swords .... and 
suddenly a page from the past comes before your 
eyes. Vintage memories reverberate every night. 
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PLAY-A-GAME : 6 


WORD 

PLAY 


T nri; most popular gamos in the world are 
those that appeal to people ot all ages. 
Word-gf/mev are not oiiK ehallengiiig and 
iinmeiiseK ellio^al>le hut also lu'lp inijrrove 
our language-skills while we pla\. 

Word-games are still the most preferrcMl ol 
all game's at parties and |)ieuics. Heie is a 
little store ol games and ideas that sou eau 
dip into, time and again: 

BUILD-A-WORD 

'riu- plaseis (an\ uiimhei o( them) sit 
roimd in a eirele. TIu' first pi'ison to pla\ 
starts with aiu letter of the alphabet, the 
game proeec'ds with each plaser in turn add¬ 
ing a letter to make a word. The minimum 
length ol a word must not he less than thriH' 
letters The person to sup])l\ the last letter 
is penalised’ and ealled a ‘D‘. The triek is to 
lr\ and extend a word so that t/oti don’t eom- 
pleti' it. This game will reallv force \ on to 
recall all the long woids vou know. .\s \ou 
must have gui'ssed, the plavers-to-linish col- 
lei't suecessivi' letters of their epithet: 

n () N-K E-Y' 

I-LIKE-PEPPER-Bl^T-I-DON’T- 

LIKI-:-SALT! 

'I'his game is best plaxed m a laigi' guurp 
where ouK somi' of the plaxers know its 
secret rules. Each pl.ner has to state th;it 
he ‘likes' something and ‘dislikes' something 
else. The plaxers who know the 'trick' will 
then |udgc his stati-nieut and pionoimcc him 


right or wrong, but not tell him why. This, 
h(' has to discox'er for himself. 

(’an soil think where the secret lies? Here 
ar(' a few sample statements for you to guess 
from: 

1 like hoatfi but I don’t like shoos; 

I like Icuiiis but 1 don’t like crirk(rf.; 

I like feet but 1 hate /eg.v, 

1 line rohhafre but I hate eaulifiower. 

Any guesses. Ah! there! you guessed right! 
The trick lies m separating the word with a 
double-h'tter from the others: example — 
Vepfivr, boots, tenuis, loot, ca/iboge. 

Tlu' plaxers will begin to guess, one b\' 
one, and when all of them have found the 
'tiiek out’, it is time to .stop the game and 
start another 

RUMOURS 

A X crx popular game, it is also known as 
CHINESE WHISPER or RUSSIAN GOSSIP. 
It show'^s us hoxv rumours grow and spread, 
in real life. 

Plaxed sitting in a circle, the fir.st player 
begins with a long sentence or a phrase 
(gc'nerallx a proverb or anv spontaneous re¬ 
mark about one of the players in the group). 
The sentence is whispered round the circle 
and the last plaxer .saxs it aloud. It is gen- 
er,ill\ xerx distorted bx' this time and leads 
to much laughter at the ‘nonsense’. The game 
can go on tor as long as the plaxers want to 
plax it. 
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THE ABC GAME; 


There can be any number of players but 
it is best played when there are more than 
two but less than six or seven persons. 

Player 1 starts by naming an) letter ol 
the alphabet. The ne.xt player must name an 
object starting with the letter. If he is at a 
loss, the other players count up to 10 and 


he is ‘out’. The players take turns to ask and 
answer. 

The words must be limited to specific cate¬ 
gories such as cities of the world, countries, 
nouns, verbs, flowers, animals, etc. Failure 
to come up with a word makes a player ‘out’. 
T!u' last person lelt is the winner. 

Padmini Rao 


WORD PLAY by Roopkala Raman (12) 


I P. 






PsOR ^ 


EX>< TRR 


tNDflFERENT 




L_OS roONJDT 


' kz E f "jp* ^ 

snQre ^- 
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CLI_'CD u T:) 




I 


IiM cor^ Pl-E-T" 
C-RICKEg-. 
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i A PK'-Tl’RE sjicaks a thousand words.' 

/vTIiis wt'll-knowii adage wridd ea.silv be 
applied to tlx* little pieces of paper—known 
as stainp.s—that are capable of carrying the 
history of the luiinan race as it were. 

'I’he first aeroplane, the first tii[) to the 
moon, the first tc'lephonic transmission, in 
fact all the important events in the world 
have been recorded for posteritv on a square 
inch of space, so to sav. 

It is no wonder then that sturnp-eollect- 
ing or philatelv (from two Creek words 
meaning “love of ta\-fr(‘e things”) has he- 
C'ome the world's most popular indoor hob¬ 
by. Besides being sheer fun, something that 
most of ns must havt* experienced as children 
(especially when the ‘uncle’ from abroad 
wrote those fat, juics letters strewn with 
stamps!!, it is a hobby that t'ould provide 
one with an t'xccllent book of knowledge 
for one’s children and grandchildren, if pnr- 
s'ued releiitlessK. 

Recfutly in New Delhi was held an Inter¬ 
national Stamp FAhibition— the first ever of 
this magnitude in Asia. Nearly 400 reputed 
philatelists from 40 countries participated 
in thi,s e.xhibition. On display were some of 


the rarest stamps of the world with equally 
rare names and prices. The much talked 
about 1 Cent British Guiana—valued Rs. 
76,00,000, was displayed prominently in a 
bullet proof case. Rumour goes that it tra¬ 
velled, nestled in its owner's bullet proof 
vest, all the way from the U.S.A. to India. 

And this is no laughing matter for all 
those laborious and serious-minded philate¬ 
lists who have spent hours and days hunting 
for, collecting, pasting, and arranging these 
precious pieces of paper. 

Among the 160 cxillections from well- 
known Indian philatelists, was the famous 
“Inverted Head”—the first postage stamp 
printed in India and part of the first print¬ 
ing done in India in October 1854. (See re¬ 
production on page 41.) 

Initially, Colonel Forbes of the Calcutta 
Mint was assigned the task of printing post¬ 
age stamps—in 1853. He employed the ein- 
bossing-and-surface printing method, which 
was unsuccessful. Then Captain Thuillier of 
the Surveyor General of India Press at Cal¬ 
cutta was asked to produce stamps by the 
lithographic proce.ss. 

The design of the Head of the Queen 
(Queen Victoria) was the obvious choice, as 
it was thought the local hands might find it 
difficult to forge the human face. With a view 
to making the forgers' task more difficult, 
especially in stamps of higher denominations, 
it was decided to print the 4 annas stamps in 
two colours with a complicated frame design. 
To minimise all further risks, paper with 
watermark was used. 

Little did Thuillier realise then that his 
own design, especially of the head, would 
at times turn so crude while printing, that 
it would be hard to believe whether the 
stamp was really genuine. 

To ensm-e uniformity in design, it is said, 
Capt. Thuillier made a person called 
Munir-ud-din engrave a copper die that 
contained the Red frame, the Blue head, the 
four rosettes, and the blue wavy' lines. The 
die was then printed on transfer paper. For 
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lithographic process, several stones had to 
be prepared, both for the red and blue. The 
stone vs^as first dampened and inked on the 
greasy part of the design. A sheet of paper 
was then pressed against the surface of the 
stone for transferring the impression. This 
process was repeated twice, first on the red 
stone, then the blue. This created a contro¬ 
versy, )ater, whether it was the blue he^d 
or the rtd frame that had been inverted. 
However, it was resolved when stamp ex¬ 
perts D.R. Martin and R.A. Smythies point¬ 
ed out that blue is always printed over red. 
It is, therefore, rightly called “Head 
Inverted.” 

As the printing was carried out in two 
instalments, at some point the printed sheets 
with the red frame must have been placed 
upside down causing the blue head to be 
inverted in relation to the red frame. 

Makes your head turn when you read 
about it, doesn’t it? Well, that’s how the 
Inverted Head’ or the ‘Head Inverted’ came 
into existence. 

And who would have thought that a little 
girl, Mary Lynch of New Zealand, would 
some day become the owner of this unique 
stamp. Funny thing is, she didn’t know it 
herself! One day, when Mary got back 
from school, her aunt presented her with a 
collection of stamps. The old lady didn’t 
have a clue as to their worth. For Mary, 
it was just something different. 

Twenty years hence, Mary’s collection 
became her most prized possession. On 
Oetober 12, 1954, the ‘Head Inverted’ 

fetched her no less than £ 750. Must have 
made her head spin all right! 

Several records have been traced since. 
Among the earliest is a letter written by 
Dr. Emilio Diena addressed to a firm in 
Venice, with two cut to shape ‘head invert¬ 
ed’ stamps. This was sold to the famous 
philatelist T.K. Tapling, whose collection 
was later beqifeathed to the British Muse¬ 
um in 1891. In 1899, Stanley Gibbons Ltd. 
bought a bundle of old correspondence from 


a resident of Southampton. Among the let¬ 
ters were a number of specimens of the 
4 annas. One letter bore two single cut to 
shape fine copies of the ‘Inverted Head’. 
One piece was bought by by L.L.R. Hane- 
burg whose collection was acquired in 1916 
for the Royal collection. The other was 
taken by H.J. Duveen. 

Ar^d jthen came the big discovery. 

On June 9, 1945, Mr. F.B. Musa breezed 
into Mr. Jal Cooper’s office and carelessly 
threw on his table a letter he had kept in 
his snuff-box, in four folds. When Jal Coo¬ 
per saw it, he could not contain himself. 
He rushed to Mr. C.D. Desai, a great autho¬ 
rity on stamps. When he examined it, his 
face lit up. “It appears to be genuine,” he 
said and bought it four days later. He duly 
honoured it with a decoration in his collec¬ 
tion. ’Hie stamp was resold on May 25, 
1949, along with Mr. Desai’s entire collec¬ 
tion, for £ 750. (Incidentally, Mr. Jal Cooper 
wrote the ‘Stamp Column’ in Children’s 
World regularly for 3 years since its incep¬ 
tion.) 

Surprisingly, the highest price this stamp 
fetched was at an auction o:^ March 20, 
1920. This stamp was bought by a Col. 
Browuj for £44. It was offered to several 
well-known philatelists who turned it down 
as fake. 

'Then came the New Zealand discovery 
and its subsequent auction. Tlie price real¬ 
ised—£750 for a quarter-of-a-rupee stamp— 
was the highest ever paid for an ‘Inverted 
Head’. 

There exist only two covers with this 
rarity now. One with two cut-to-shape 
stamps in the Tapling collection is in the 
British Museum. The other with only one 
cut-square stamp is with Mr. B. Fasti, who 
bought it at the Mercury Stamp auction in 
November 1971, for $ 100. Besides these, 
there are only two other cut-square copies in 
existence. 

Now that you know all about the head 
that launched a thousand controversies— 
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Get 

an international 
banking division 
to work for you— 
for free! 

It's risliy quits simpls. You get all the international 
business. And the Intamational Banking Division 
of the Punjab & Sind Bank will take care of all the 
financial documentation—in short, the work that's ; 

best left to professionals at international trading. 

^ All thase you get without having to spend time 

' - or money. So. your busintss gets more of your 

professional attention, and your finances 
more of oars. 

International Banking Division 

Scindia House Connaught Plece.New Delhi 110001 Tel 321508 


f’SB-Th ( thuuc III !iiui! Ihinkin^ service 

The Pi'NJAB& Sim) Bank Ltd. 
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Two wonderful ways to learn: 




reading and 


■ 


The Children's Book Trust shows one way- 

SITA the other. 


SITA's happy pledge ; to help broaden the horizons 
of out chiiriren By encouraging them to travel more, 
and giviny them delightful incentives to do so. 

Such as free membership of the SITA Junior Miler 
Club—which offers attractive prizes to young air 


travellers every time they fly a certain number of 
kilometres. 

So SITA and the Children’s Book Trust have this in 
common—they both help children reach out to new 
worlds! 



S IlFiJRlk F-12, Connaught Place, 

New Oelhi-110 001. 
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Stories to Remember 

Junior and Senior Series 

Retold in simple English this senes presents a collection 
ol popular classics, including books by Dickens, Hardy, 
Shakespeare. Bronte, Dumas, Tagore Maugham and many 
others. 

More Tales From The Panchatantra 

K S Rangappa 

Retold in a fresh and simple marmer these delightful 
animal tales will continue to captivate vuung and old 
alike (Rs 2.7B) 



Singing Bells 
N K Aggarwata 

This attractively illustrated book contains nursery rhy 
mes that have been popular with countless generations 
(Rs. 3.BS) 

On Growing up 

Tara AH Baig & Amena Jayal 

This IS a delightful no-nonsense book which conveys the 

essentisl facts of life m a simple and direct manner. 
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Road Safety for Schools 
Maxwell Pereira Kamath 

A composite collection of road safety regulations, this book 
IS attractively illustrated and filled With simple and sensible 
advice (Rs 3 85)) 


Colours in Chorus 

K Narasimhachary 

This senes of eight books help the student to progress 
from the art of using pencils to sketching from 
studies. (Rs 3.80; 3.90, 4 00; 4 10; 4.20; 4.30; 4X0. 4.S0) 

Projects in Electronics 
7TT I 

This interesting book contains experiments and construc¬ 
tion pro|ects which have been tested by the Electronic 
Department of the TTTI ((R® 10.50) 


Brain Teasers: Maths (Junior) 

P N Thakur Et P Thakur 

The authors, using fundamental concepts in mathe¬ 
matics have piovided interesting games and quizzes 
(Rs 7.00) 

Brain Teasers: Science 
Dilip M Saiwi 

Lively and stimulating this science quiz book will be of 





(Rs 5 . 65 ) 


interest to both the old and the young ( Rs 7.00 ) 
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T he clav 1 visited the 4th World Book- 
Fair, it was pouring cats and dogs. Once 
inside tlie Hall of Industries, I made for the 
nearest stall, and tried to focus my cloud¬ 
ed’ vision on a few titles. 

“Any specific subject you’re interested in, 
young lady?”—an imperious voice called 
from behind. Without looking, I could still 
feel two e\'es boring into iny back. So I 
turned. 

“Urn. .huh. .it’s children’s books I’m 
looking for," I said, trying to .sound grown¬ 
up and intellectual and not like an adoles- 
c'ent looking for comics! 

'That did it. “Children’s books?” he said. 
"I’m afraid we don’t have any apart from 
tho.se.” He pointed to a few hard-bound, 
glossily covered books which had titles like 
‘Ro-ses’, ‘Insects’—I suppose I needn’t go on! 

“Oh no, I love roses, but that’s not quite 
what I’m looking for,” I began apologetically. 
“You know children’s books—for their enter¬ 
tainment, light reading, that’s what I'd like 
to see. ..." 

“You might find them there. ... ” said the 
very helpful gentleman, pointing to the long 
stretch of stalls in a row. “But I think the 
International Children’s Book Fair last year 
might have been more your cup to tea than 
this World Book Fair.” 

On the verge of beating a ^asty retreat. 


I now stood rooted to the spot, at the men¬ 
tion of the Children’s Book Fair. The man 
spoke after my own heart! That had been 
my cup of tea—so, seeing he didn’t exactly 
have a rush of visitors (it was pouring out¬ 
side, remember?) I decided to strike up a 
more interesting conversation. 

I think he was feeling pretty chatty him¬ 
self, too, for he told me how he was feeling 
crusty and cross because so far, at the WBF, 
business had been dull—and would remain 
so. "\Vh\ ?” I asked, and he went on to ex¬ 
plain the complexities of ‘timing’ a Fair like 
this. This one, he felt, was badly timed in 
contrast to the International Children’s Book 
Fair—which, he felt, was perfectly ‘timed’— 
what with the lY’C and a felt need in the 
Asian world to recognise the needs of a child, 
apart from his food and shelter and love 
and c;are and education, etc. 

“There’ve been too man)' Fairs in the last 
few months. And people have not much 
money left to go on a spending .spree! Be¬ 
sides, prices have shot up sO much since the 
3rd World Book Fair that even those still 
willing tt) spend on books think twice before 
buying them. Take my own example,” he said. 
“Being in the publishing trade, I realise the 
importance of buying good books for my 
kids. But at this Fair—I’ve discouraged them 
from buying any. ‘Finish reading the ones 
I bought for \'ou at the ICBF,’ I say, ‘and 
soon there'll be another Book Fair—you’ll 
want to bu\' books again—you don’t have to 
buy them all herd' You see that’s what has 
happened. The novelty has worn off. People 
no longer are excited about a Fair—now 
they say—‘Oh, there’ll be another one soon 
enough!’ That’s why there are hardly any 
\'isitors also-if they don’t want to buy, they 

don’t want to see either.” 

Facts, facts, theories, but for once they 
interested me—so these are the things they 
think about or don’t think about when they 
plan a Fair — almost like the school fete! 
“Are you sure, each one of you will sell two 
books of tickets at least?” Miss would ask. 
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“Only then can we have the fete.” 

“But surely,” I said aloud as a new thought 
occurred—“surely libraries. I mean librarians 
come and buy books at Fairs like these?" 

“Oh they do, they do, but not at this one, 
they won’t.” 

I guessed I looked very puzzled, so he 
hastened to tell me why. “You see, this year 
no grants have been made available to lib¬ 
raries. Besides, schools are having their ex¬ 
ams. So the children don’t even visit the 
Fair. The teachers are also busy with invi- 
gilation duties.” 

Considerably enlightened with this new 
knowledge, I walked away as he went to 
attend to another visitor. I had come to the 
Fair—well, to see a.s many stalls as possible 

This stall had reading facility, too! 

(More photographs overleaf) 


and maybe to buy a book or two. But now 
that my curiosity had been aroused, I had 
to know if other publishers, stall-holders felt 
the same. 

‘HARPER AND/ROW. I saw a board and 
walked towards it as I thought of delightful 
books like ‘Harriet the Spy’ and others. Sure¬ 
ly, I’d find something I could buy cheap— 
but, oh, what a disappointment it was! No 
children’s books at all. “Why not?” I de¬ 
manded of the person attending to the stall 
- “after all children’s books are your fortel” 

“We have only very sophisticated books 
over here,” he said emphasising sophisticat¬ 
ed as if children’s books aren’t! “You’ll get 
our children’s titles at Stall Number so and 
so,. - through our distributors.” 

‘That’s rich!’ I thought indignantly. ‘A 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Hall o1 Nations at Delhi’s “Pragati Maidan” where the 4th World Book 
Fail was held recently. 


A crowd at the CBT stall 







An inside view of one of the halls. More than 500 publishers from all over the 

world participated in the Book Fair. 


A view of the NCERT pavilion 







A chance for freedom docs 
not come every day— 
especially for two parrots 
in a cage. But neither 
docs an opportunity to 
prove their loyalty to the 
master. What do Vikram 
and Chanchala do? Stay 
back or fly away? 


An exciting mystery 
story about three Assamese 
boys who outwit a 
ruthless gang of rhino 
poachers in the Kaziranga 
sanctuary. Winner of two 
prestigious awards. 
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Srimanta sets out to (ind his 
father, who left the country 
before his birth On the wa\. he 
has a strange \ision. The king, 
v\ho has kept his father captoe. 
wants to see it, too. Srimanta 
succeeds where his father failed 
and saves both their lives. 


Anjana and Rajan come upon a 
precious gem. The village 
villain Muthu covets both the 
gem and Anjana. She is a 
devotee of Kali. The goddess 
comes to Anjana's rescue when 
Muthu kidnaps her. Full of 
suspense. 
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What lies in the thirteenth 
room? Sudha has been 
told by the goddess not to 
open it, and she is an 
obedient girl. Still the 
room has been opened— 
by who? A gripping 
folk talc. 
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Mirkandu is granted a boon. 
He shall have a son, who is 
extraordinary in every respect 
but will die at sixteen. However, 
when he is sixteen, Markandeya’s 
devotion pleases Lord Siva so 
much that he grants him a boon 
—he will remain sixteen forever! 


A delightful folk tale 
in which Mr, Sparrow, 
helped by the lion, the 
ant, the rat and a sunflower, 
rescues Mrs. Sparrow 
from the clutches of a 
fat king, who wants her 
to cook ‘khichri' for him! 
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Appunni brings home a peacock 
egg with him from the forest— 
but will it be a peacock or a 
pea-hen? He has to wait for a 
month to find out. A story set 
in the Wynaad forests of Kerala. 
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(Continued from poge 45) 

publisher with a stall in the World Book 
Fair, and he doesn’t care to display his own 
wares—espedally the nicer ones!’ 

It had stopped raining by now, and in the 
bright sunshine I walked towards the other 
hall. Some bright orange panels with wliite 
squiggles attracted mv attention. On closer 
examination they tunied out to he the draw¬ 
ings of handicapped eliildrt;n. The National 
Council of Kdiicatioinil Research and Train¬ 
ing (NCERT) had got the National Institute 
of De sign, .Almu'daliad, to use tfiein on the 
panels outside their huge stall. Te.vthooks 
weren’t quite iny idea of book-bu)ing, but 
with such an allraetivi* ‘outside’, who could 
resist visiting the ‘inside’? I’m glad I went 


in, because I learnt something more about 
NCERT. The first thing is that their symbol 
—of the three intertwining swans or 'Hamsa' 
“symbolise the integration of the three major 
aspects of the work of NCERT: Research 
and Development, Training, Extension and 
Dissemination”. The design has been adapt¬ 
ed from an Asoka period relic of the 3rd 
century B.C found near Maski in Raichur. 

After such a profound introduction, I sim¬ 
ply had to go round to glean knowledge in 
detail. And I was pleased to find that the 
NCERT is striving very hard to make the 
process of education an interesting pheno¬ 
menon for children. For the youngest age- 
group, teaching methods included some verv 


Another view of the CBT stall. 




interesting puppets. I for one wouldn’t mind 
learning history or something like that 
through puppets! There were other visual 
aids for teaching, films, apart from the text¬ 
books and supplementary readers on display. 

There weren’t any children in the pavilion 
that I could buttonhole, but I gingerly ap¬ 
proached a young boy looking at some text¬ 
books. 

“Which class arc vou in'^" I asked 
hesitantly. 

“First year History Honours,” he replied 
gruffly, not looking at me. 

But it didn’t frighten me. "What brings 
you here?” I persisted. “NCERT doesn’t 
have text books for college!” 

“Well,” he condescended to explain. "I 
have Ancient Ilistor)' as part of my course 
for the Honours and the textbook NCERT 
has on ancient Indian history for school is 
very good. I thought if I find it here, I C'ould 
buy it.” 

"But don’t vou want to buy bo(>ks for 
pleasure-reading, instead'^” 

"Certaiiilv—but the histoi)' book comes 
first.” 

And that, I suppose, is the biggest com¬ 
pliment NCERT ever got—a college student 
coming back to buy a school text! 

In the Hall of Nations, I went up to the 
inczzaninc’ to sec the National pAhibits. Al¬ 
most 6,000 books had been put up for dis¬ 
play by the National Book Trust—the orga¬ 
nisers of the World Book Fair. I walked 
through all the language sections (Indian 
languages), even though I couldn’t read the 
script because I thought these national ex¬ 
hibits’ were special. But, when I came to the 
cliildren’s book section and found only ordi¬ 
nary titles—nothing special—I couldn’t help 
asking how they were selected as 'national 
exhibits’. 

“Oh the publishers sent them,” the girl on 
duty said. “No selection has beei' made on 


the basis of merit.” 

As I walked downstairs, two long blue 
plastic cars caught my attention. I made for 
it and wasn’t disappointed—it was the Chil¬ 
dren’s Book Trust stall, very tastefully done 
up—the decor keeping in mind the child. Fat, 
red plastic elephants, and blue rabbits broke 
the monotony of colourful picture-books. 
“Yes,” the people at the counter confirmed— 
“it’s books for tin* younger age-group that 
sell most." 

India Book House had a big stall, aS usual, 
but not as attractive as the one they had 
put up at the International Children’s Book 
Fair in November. India Book House, inci¬ 
dentally, brings out the popular Amar Chi- 
tra Katha series, and I wanted to know if 
at least they were selling well at this Fair. 

“No way!” said Mr. Anant Pai, the Editor 
of Amar Chitra Katha. “Our sales were much 
better at the KRiF. For one thing, it was 
exclusively for children; it was at the right 
time of the year. Besides, the layout and 
design of the ICBF was much, much better 
than this Fair. People could move about very 
easily, clnldren cxmld wander in and out.” 

But for all Mr. Pai's doubts, there were 
still a couple of children browsing through 
the Amar Chitra Katha series. Surprisingly, 
it’s their English titles that sell more than 
their Hindi ones. 

Hindi or English, or any other language- 
books are books and a joy to have—so even 
if this B(K)k Fair was ‘badly timed’. I’m glad it 
was there anyway—at least we know where we 
are. And the publishers of children’s books 
know where they are, as far as World Book 
Fairs are concerned, in contrast to Interna¬ 
tional Children’s Book Fairs. At least, there’ll 
be fewer ‘doubting Thomases’ now, and 
there’ll be more Book Fairs exclusively for 
children—and the National Book Trust can 
go on organising book fairs for others—pro¬ 
blems and all! 

Vaijayanti Savant 
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ORIGAMI 

through 



T in'’Hr^ is jffoinc-liy everywhere in 
naluri“, in tire shapes nl hiitls, fish 
and airiinals, in the fonns of houses, 
boats, and aeroirlanes; in faet, there is 
geometry in the strnetuie of all the ob¬ 
jects that ehildren see around them¬ 
selves. However, all these objects arc 
three-dimensional, while the geoinctrv' 
they leant is two-dimensional. ORIGA¬ 
MI, the fascinating Japanese art of pa¬ 
per folding, provitles a link by enabling 
ehildren to eieate three-dimensional 
objects by iolding two-dimensional plain 
paper. 

There is a close i elation between 
Origami and that facet of geometry 
dealing with straight lines and which 
anab ses thi. forms arising from the con¬ 
vergence of straight lines, the relation¬ 
ship between surfaces thus made and 
the way regular arrangements of such 
surfaces can create three-dimensional 
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forms. In the series I am presenting 
from this issue, I have, by using methods 
generally employed in teaching basic 
geometry, created objects such as rab¬ 
bit, whale, chick, parrot, squirrel, bird 
of peace, penguin, gold-fish, and face, 
from the basic pattern called ‘Fish Base” 
(sec facing page). Next month I shall 
show you how to make a rabbit. 

This series will not only add realism 
and interest in your study of elementary 
geometry, but will also enable you to 
perceive the geometrical relations that 
are present in living objects and also to 
develop an active interest in the creative 
art of Origami. 

Learning geometry can be fun. In 
fact, learning mathematics and science 
can be fim. I am sure ORIGAMI can 
be fun, too! 

5. Ranganathan 
children's world 
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It's such a problem 
getting children to 
drink their milk. 
That's why 
thousands of 
mothers bless 
delicious Nutramui> 
Nutramul delivers 
taste and streilgth. 
Nutramul is rich in 
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cocoa, milk and 
mait~tastes superb. 
Add contains 
proteins, vitamins 
and rranerals. So 
nourishing for 
growing bodies. 
Flavourful Nutramul 
—every cup builds 
you up. 
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Milk Morkoting 
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Children iii the age group of 5 to 15 can get cavities 
very easily. These are the cavity-prone years. So take your 
child to a dentist regularly for check-ups. But every day in 
your own home you can help prevent tooth decay so easily. 
By brushing your teeth with Colgate after every meal. 

Bacteria grow in food particles left between teeth 
These can cause bad odour and later, painful tooth 
decay. Colgate's unique active foam reaches deep to 
remove dangerous food particles and bacteria 
So teach your child to brush with Colgate after 
every meal. Children love to brush regularly with 
Colgate. Because it has a fresh, minty taste 



For cleaner, fresher breath and whiter teeth 

more people buy Colgate than any other toothpaste in the world I 
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Close-up of 
A Rare Bird 


Some birds, like many other objei 
in this world (stamps, for instanci 
as you must have read on page 31 
have became rare and, therefore, 
priceless. The Great Indian Busta 
is one. It is an inmate of only TW 
zoos in the whole world. And It is 
very difficult to “shoot" them with 
a camera. They are believed to be 
as shy of the photographer as tha 
are afraid of the hunter! Pradeep 
Soni was an exception, and had a 
‘date’ with the Bustard family. 


Lired on this page is a male 
while a female one appears 
le facing page. 
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befriend a bird-1 


UNGAINLY, YET ‘PROTECTED’! 


T he great Indian bustard 

a rather gaunt and ungainly bird, 
was in the news recently, when hunt¬ 
ing enthusiasts from some Arab countries 
went after it in Rajasthan, in spite ol 
its being a protected’ bird. 

Not only is the (heat Indian Bustard 
(Choriotis nigricejis) becoming extinct, 
but it is such a rare species even in its 
natural habitat. Few people know what 
it looks like. It isn’t very much to ‘look 
at’. In fact, it looks rather like a large 
vulture, but by virtue of its rarity, it is 
evoking a lot of interest in wildlife 
lovers. 


Formerly, the bustard was hnmd in 
many parts of India, but it is now seen 
only in a few remote desert areas in 
western Rajasthan. It usualK inhabits 
open gras.slands where the vegetation is 
inainK' sewan grass (lasiurus sindicus), 
Ker (capparis decidua), and Bcr (zizc- 
phus nummulaira) shrubs. It, however, 
prefers to live near cultivated areas, 
particularly during the drought season, 
for this gives it access to food and water 
in plenty. The bustard mainly feeds on 
beetles, scorpions, grasshoppers, lizards, 
and snakes. But it also relishes fruits, 
like zizephus (Ber) and citrullus colcyn- 
this (Tumba), seeds, grass and herbs. 

The bustard is by nature shy of man, 
but not altogether wary of him. It us¬ 


ually takes fright at the sight of a jeep 
(for that’s how ]^oachers move about) 
and tries escai)ing it by hiding behind 
bushes or by fluffing its neck feathers 
and stretching its wings. 

The bustard has a very poor popula¬ 
tion growth, because it lays only one 
egg in a year. And even then, the egg 
d(X.'s not always become a bustard, for 
the nest is often burgled by mongooses, 
jungle cats, jackals, or monitor lizards. 
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Breeding in bustards usually takes place 
after the monsoon, September being the 
peak period. The single egg is about 
8X6 cm and takes 28 days to hatch. 
Added to this poor population growth 
is the encroachment upon their natural 
habitats by man and his military move¬ 
ments, that is contributing to its slow 
but sure disappearance. 

So it is for man to check this extinc¬ 
tion by preserving their natural habitats 
as sanctuaries. This would protect it 
from poachers. Also, if bustards were 
bred in large cages in zoos, they could 
be released in these sanctuaries to swell 
their numl>ers. Then Bikaner and Jodh¬ 
pur would no longer be the only two 
zoos to hold the unique distinction of 
having bustards as their inmates! 


God in Nature 

who hasn’t seen nature? 

One who hasn’t, has seen nothing, 
And one who has, has met God. 

The bold and lofty mountains 
Show the strength and power of God; 
The cool breeze—His kindness; 

The terrible hot winds—His temper; 
The crystal clear water that washes 

all others 

Is the Almighty’s clean heart that 
washes away our sins; 
The earth—the room for us and beasts 

in His heart; 
And above all when clouds thunder 

and rains come. 
They efferent God’s errand with 

elation: 

“These are my tears of joy, I am 
happy and contented in creating you.’’ 
Such is the love of God and His 
reflection in Nature. 


Pradeep Soni 


Heather Kumari (13) 
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THE HIJACKERS 


THE STORY SO FAR 

Bobby gets the surprise of his life when 
he is told by his Headmaster that His is 
one of the three children to represent 
India at the Warsaw Childrens Festival 
and he has just two weeks to get ready 
for the journey. He goes about excited — 
hut only for a few days. His worried look 
gives some anxiety to his parents, who put 
him at ease by disclosing that Uncle Ramu, 
a Colonel in the Army, loill he on the 
same flight as his. At the airport, Bohhy 
befriends Tarun. Both arc disappointed 
when an official from the Polish embassy 
fells them that little Rc.shmi will not make 
the trip as she is ill. The flight is 
announced. 

Now read on . 

O NCE inside the plane, Bobby began to 
look round. lie had never been inside a 
plane before. He saw the row of seats with 
a passage in the middle. He thought it look¬ 
ed like a movie house. 

He, Tarun and Uncle Ramu sat in the 
same row. Uncle was next to the aisle; Tarun 
had a window seat, and Bobby was in be¬ 
tween them. 

“You can look out of the window and see 
the world,” he told Tarun. He sounded jea¬ 
lous. 

“We can change seats whenever you want 
to peep out,” Tarun offered. Bobby was 
liappy. 

Mr. Amarov from the embassy was also in 
the same row, but across the aisle. He came 
over to the boys and said, “I’m always at 


)'our assistance. Please feel free to ask me 
whatever you want.” 

Tarun mumbled a ‘thank you’. Bobby was 
too busy looking at the other passengers. 

There was an old lady in the front row. 
Next to her was a young man in a red shirt. 
Bobby noticed his physique; he must be an 
athelete, he thought. The young man seem¬ 
ed to be quite popular, for many recognised 
him and exchanged a few words witli him. 

Bobby was inquisitive. “Who is that?” he 
asked Tarun, who was watching the man 
with equal admiration in his eyes. 

“My God! Don’t you know? He’s Ajit 
Bhaskar, our cricket captain. He’s on his way 
to London to play there. Didn’t you read all 
about it in the papers?” Tarun looked sur¬ 
prised. 
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Now, Bobbv was not much of a cricket 
fan. But he did not want to admit it. So lie 
said, “Oh, y<‘.s. I’ve been reading about it. 
Only T couldn't rccogni.se him.’’ 

Bobby's c'cs still wandered. In the Iront 
row. to his right, were two young men mi- 
gaged in a whispering c-on\prsation. One was 
fair and yery tall, while the other was of 
medium heiglif. He had a thick beard The\ 
were earefullv going through some jiapers. 
Bobbv somehow dill not like tlie look in tlii'ir 
eyes ami so ignort'd them. 

“Mas I have \oni attention, please,’ came 
a voice oxer the intercom ".\1av I have vour 
attention, please. This is Mini captain Wil¬ 
liams speaking \\'e’ll be aiiborne within a 
few seconds. 1 welcome yon all on this 
flight and hope xou’ll en|o\ the timt' with ns. ” 

“But when' IS the captain''^" ask(‘d Bobbv 
looking round 

•fl< ‘s III the cockpit, said Uncle Kamii, 
"Von see that door ovi'r then'. That’s lh(' en 
trance to the cockpit. '^Ihe captain and the 
co pilot and the radio oflieei are there con¬ 
trolling the llight.” 

riic' plane had meanwhile* started moving. 
As mstrueted lr\ the' airhostess, c'\'c*r\ bods 
had laslened their sc'at bc'lts. Slowlv the jilaiie 
wi'iit np and within a few minutes tliex were 
flying steads. I'lu* bc'lts were loosened and the 
sc'ats pnslu'd back 

1 he airhostess was walking along the ai.'.it' 
esehangmg pleasantries with the passc'n'n'i-- 
Shc' stop])('d neai Bobbv and T arim and said. 
"\ou ie tlie \ IBs on tins llight Wc- are \ei\ 
piond \ouTe with us.’ 

Bobln looked at 'I'arini. and the\ smiled 
T’hev weie Nil’s! How wonderlul ! > 

“Thank sou so much.’ said T'anm Bobbv 
suddenlv lelt lu* should have said that. 
‘Words don t come to me at the riglil mi 
HH'ut,’ he thought .sadlv. 

The aiihostess was walking towauK the 
cockpit. Just then the two young men in the 
front row sprang up and walked after hci 


The bearded man had a brief case in his hand. 
Tlie tall man entered the cockpit after the 
airhostess and closed the door behind him. 

The bearded man then turned round and 
stood there facing the passengers. He had a 
sneer on his face. 

Suddenly, a hissing noise arose from the 
passtmgers. Everybody was curious to know 
what was happening. 

The man standing there slowly opened his 
briefcase. Bobby could not make out what 
was hapjicniug. He turned round and saw 
everybody looking at the bearded man aiixi 
ously. The man had, by then, pulled out a 
gun. He seemed to be admiring the look of 
the gun. 

“What’s all this'-’’’ Bobbv asked UncTe 
Rarnu. 

“Plea.se keej) cpiiel, ” Uncle snapped. Bobbv 
was surprised. Uncle Ranni had never 

“Listen, ladies and gentlemcm,” came an 
announcement over the loudspeaker, break¬ 
ing Bobbv s chain of thoughts. “I’m glad to 
infonn V'ou that 1 hav'c taken over control 
of the jilane. I’ve asked the captain to fly 
us to a specified ])lace. Naturally he has 
obeved. Hell eonfirm this.’ 

“Yes,” came the tiembling voice of (iap 
tain Williams. "What he said is true. I’m flv- 
iiig with a gun against the back of my neck. 
But Till not sure ’ the loudspeaker was 
suddenly switched off. 

There were screams all around. People 
went frantic. Everyone was shouting and 
crying aloud. 

“Stop all that noise,’’ thundered the beard¬ 
ed man. “There is notliiiig to worry a.s long 
as you remain calm. This is what is called 
a hijack. The slightest mov'ement from any 
of you and there will be a corpse in this 
plane. Now* all of you put up vour hands.’’ 

Hands went up quickly and quietly. Bob¬ 
by looked at the man facing them. He had 
the gun pointed at them. 
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"Tliis briefcase lias c\ploM\<'s-,’ lie said 
Tin t\'in{i it to llie door liere so that tli(' 

j O 

plane can be blown up an\ tune 


He still had that contemptuous smile on 
his face. Slowly he walked to the door. But 
he was looking at the passengers, his gun 
pointed at them. While the people looked in 
disbelief, he slowly Ining a paper carton on 
the door. From the carton he drew a fuse 
wire to his hand. 

Fear slowlv crept into Bobb). Are they all 
going to dit' on this plaiie'^ \\'hat a fate! lie 
had many times read about hijacking, but 
never for a moment dreamt he would be the 
victim of one. 

lie looked round. The old lady in front 
was still scrt'aniing. The cricketer was trembl- 
mg. And Tarun? Bobln saw him sobbing. 
Ills eves full of tears. Fncle Kamu was by 
far calm. Ills hands still, up, he was mtmitlv 
vvatehing the man in I rout. 

Bobby lelt eshaustf'd. llis strength was 
leaving him. lie could no longei hold his 
hands iiji Darkness was slowly sjirc'adiiig 
loimd him. W hat is tins.'’ He could not re¬ 
member anv thing He sank back in his chair. 

Radhakrishnan 


A Tale of Two Vegetables 


Once I went a-maikcting. 

\nd what did I see? 

11 I tell you, 

^ou would not believe me. 

From a vegetable basket 
Hopped a browm potato, 

Vnd there he met a cute red tomato 
He asked the tomato what her naiiK 

was. 

She told him it was Red Floss. 

He told her his name was James. 
They soon got friendly and rati down 

a 'atit . 


I ran after them to know the rest of 

the tale, 

Wdieu a beggar caught Potato and 

his female. 

Tic gave it to his mother, who added 

sttmc ‘briujar, 

Together they sat and ate them all. 

If Shakespeare were alive today. 

He would not fail 
To write a new 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ tragedy tale. 

Latha R. Warrior (13) 
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“Sweet 

Berries’’-3 


by 

Meera Baiakrishnan (15) 


2nd April 

Dear Diary, 

Hi! My exams arc over! I did wonder¬ 
fully well. Finished—this is the end of 
the 9th standard. The day after tomor¬ 
row I’m leaving for Bangalore for two 
months. I’m not taking you with me, as 
I have to pack all my hooks and take 
them to Tanya’s house to be kept there 
to await my return. So it’ll he good-bye 
for two whole months. You can hear 
this separation, can t you? All the fur¬ 
niture has been packed and sent away. 
Now we sleep and eat on the floor. It’s 
jolly good like this. Daddy seems to he 
so sad that he won’t sec me for a year. 
He writes often. It’s hot there now in 
Simla. Still it is a beautiful eih'. Raju is 
all excited about going there. He doesn’t 
care a bit about leaving his old school 
behind. After all he’s only nine years 
old. 1 think he is the only person I’ll 
miss a lot. He’s so much fun and docs 
sweet things, like biu ing 10 paise ‘Chik- 
kis’ for me with his precious pocket 
money. He’s realb a darling. He starts 
ciA’ing whenever 1 tell him that I’ll see 
him onb' after a year and all that. I, 
too, feel the pin-prick of tears. Any wa>', 
bye for now. I ll write the moment I m 
at Tanya’s house. The day the holidays 
started, all of us said fond good-byes 


and everyone threatened to strangle me 
if I didn’t come back. I wonder how 
they could do that if I didn’t really 
come back! Bye. 

Love 


6th June 

Dear Diary, 

Here I am! Hello, friend! I had a 
great time in Bangalore, but after Mum¬ 
my went away, it was no fun. I just 
waited to get back to Bombay and 
Tanya. I arrived here yesterday. But I 
was too tired to write in you. Today 
I’m fine and raving to go. You .should 
have seen the welcome I got. Tanya 
just grinned and grinned. What fun I’m 
going to have. There’re about ten more 
days left before school reopens. It’s just 
about 10 o’clock and now we’re off for 
a .swim. I had better stop. 

Love 



13th June 

Dear Diary. 

I seem neglecting you quite a lot 
these holidays but I’ve been so busy 
having fun and doing nothing else. All 
of us don’t do a thing except laze 
around, listen to music, laugh, and 
swim. ^V^c have great fun. But there’s 
just three days left. It’ll be quite nice. 
I’ll meet the rest of the gang. And 
there’s the excitement of a new class 
and all that. Both of us will have to 
study so hard. I have to justify the 
trust and the love of my parents for 
having left me here. I had a letter from 
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them yesterday. They are very happy 
with their house and the place. But they 
miss me. 

Love 



15th June 

Dear Diary^ 

Tanya and I were just lying in bed 
last night listening to music. And the 
Hindi song was a haunting melody of 
a beloved calling her love and waiting 
for him to come back. Suddenly Tany^ 
said, “Sarika, I can imagine her. In a 
small hut in some muddy village wait¬ 
ing, caring for her small child.” Her 
voice had then taken on a quality as if 
she was drawing pictures in her mind. 

‘ And she waits, looking out of her tiny 
door every day, leading the life of a 
poor Indian villager with that proud 
carriage and swing that is so much a 
part of these people. And then the rains 
come, the rains breaking with charact¬ 
eristic Indian intensit}'^ and turns the 
village into a place of slush and yet she 
waits through the seasons. That is sym¬ 
bolic of the whole of India. Waiting, 
waiting with the patience and docility 
of a domestic animal, waiting with com¬ 
plete trust for something to happen. 
But, Sarika, whatever is wrong, I love 
this country. 1 love this land that is 
mine.” 

I was quiet for sometime trying to 
adjust to this new Tanya. This Tanya 
who cared as much as I did, who sud¬ 
denly revealed herself as one who loved 
India as much as I did. And then it all 
came out. The words tripping over one 
another in my anxiety to tell her all about 
my thoughts and my hopes on what I 
would do for this land of mine. Aspira¬ 
tions that had remained, and streng¬ 


thened in me for want of confidence to 
tell someone. And I told her of my love, 
of my desire to do something, to achieve 
something for this land and for my peo¬ 
ple. And both of us lay whispering into 
the night, building up our dieams on 
the solid rocks of friendship and confi¬ 
dence. Building up the dreams of youth, 
a love burning in the hearts, a love that 
was fuel to give us strength and deter¬ 
mination to carry out our hopes. 

I love this land and when, at times, 
1 sing the National Anthem, I can feci 
it swelling in me, ready to burst out and 
fill my life. I will do something, I know. 
I have it in me. 

Love 



16th June 

Dear Diary, 

School reopened today. We didn’t do 
anything much. All of us went crazy 
and just laughed and acted crazy. We 
had a water fight and both of us came 
home looking like a couple of bedrag¬ 
gled hens. And there was a lot of laugh¬ 
ing over sneaking into the bathroom 
and changing before Aunty came to 
know. And one was going in and trying 
to push the other out and Tanya nearly 
fell down the stairs laughing. Anyway, 
in the end we got ourselves changed in 
time before Aunty came home. In the 
evening, both of us went and bought 
our textbooks. I love to walk in the town 
with Tanya. We make fun of everyone 
and laugh. These days of mine are filled 
with laughter; it’s the innocent laughter 
of youth and youth change. 

Love 
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The Three Questions 

—An Indian Folk Tale Retold by Madhuri Sahai— 



children’s world 





O NCE upon a time there lived a 
great king whose kingdom spread 
far and wide. His subjects were happ\’ 
and contented. They loved their king, 
who was not only a gicat warrior but 
also a just monarch. 

An ascetic passing through was struck 
by the peace and happiness of the king¬ 
dom and decided to make liis home 
there. Very soon he had a large follow¬ 
ing. When the king heard about him 
he ordered his men to bring him to the 
court. 

The ascetic had a flowing wlnte 
heard, and his face had a striking radi¬ 
ance which impressed the king. As the 
days passed, his influence on the king 
lx;gan to increase, and a time came 
when the king was consulting the as¬ 
cetic, whom he accepted as his (hiru, 
about everything. This made the king’s 
ministers and other noblemen very un¬ 
happy. They feared they were losing 
his favour and impoiianee. 

“Who is this Guru and from when 
has he sprung? ’ they asked each other. 

“Is he so much wiser than us to he 
given so high a position of trust?” rpieri- 
ed one of them. 

They put their heads together and 
decided upon a plan of action. At an 
opportune moment, they went to the 
king and told him that it saddened thc7n 
to notice the growing discontentment 
among his subjects. 

This greatly disturbed the king. “HaNx- 
you tried to find the cause?” he asked 
them. 

They hemmed and hawed. Finally, 
one minister spoke up, “Your Highness." 
he said, “they all wonder who this Guru 
is, who now advises you on all affairs 
of the state.” 

“What did vou tell them?” 


“What could we say?” the ministers 
said. “We omselves do not know who 
he is or how wise and learned he is.” 

The king looked thoughtfully at them 
for a while, then said, “What would you 
like me to do?” 

The ministers promptly told him of 
their plan. 

The king called the Guru and said, 
“I want answers to three cpicstions. You 
will get seven days to give me the ans¬ 
wers. If, on the seventh day, you arc 
still unable to give me the answers, you 
will forfeit yoin life. ” 

“What are the questions? ” asked the 
Guru, alarmed. 

The king then told him the thj-ec 
(lucstions. The Ginii was dismayed. He 
could think of no convincing reply. So 
taking leave, he retnnied to his abode. 
In the courtyard of the ‘ashram’ sat a 
poor disciple, washing, utensils. His 
clothes were dirty and torn, and his 
hands were covered with mnd. He 
bowed to the Guru and remarked, “You 
look worried, Gurudev?’ 

The Guru merely smiled at him, but 
said nothing. 

‘What has the king said to upset 
(hiiudcv thus?’ the disciple wondered. 
He went up to him and said, “Please do 
not worry. Next time, when the king 
calls you, let me go to him.” 

The Guru smiled again and said, 
“What will you do?” 

“With your blessing I will be able to 
deal with the king s problems,” the dis¬ 
ciple said with confidence. 

Six days passed, and the Guru was 
nowhere near finding the answers to 
the three questions. On the seventh day, 
the king’s courtiers came to the ‘ash¬ 
ram’. The disciple was the first to see 
them. He asked them to wait while he 
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went inside to seek the Guru s 
blessings. 

On seeing the disciple, instead of the 
Guru, the king remarked, “Has Guru- 
dev forgotten he has to answer my 
questions?’ 

“No, he is sure I can answer them, 
replied the disciple, ealnd). 

The king discussed this with his mi¬ 
nisters. They all agreed that if the 
Guru’s poor disciple would answer the 
questions, how very learned the Chini 
himself must he. However, the king 
warned the disciple: “If you do not ans¬ 
wer the (jnestions, both you and your 
Guru will forfeit your lives.’ 

The disciple agreed. 

“Now tell me, the king began, but 
he was interrupted by the disciple. 

“Before you proceed, your Highness, 
tell me who is it that asks and who is 
it that answers? the \'onth asked the 
king. 

“^^’hy, the disciple a.sks and the learn¬ 
ed one answers,' said the king. 

“At the moment, then, said the dis¬ 
ciple, “our roles are re\’er.sed. Sitting on 
the Hoor at sour feet, how would I be 
able to answer anv cpiestions vou ])ut to 
me?” 

The king accepted what the disciple 
said. He ordered his men to see that he 
was suitabK robed, ^^’hen a clean and 
well-dressed disciple returned to the 
court, the king made him sit on the 
throne' and took a scat among 
his ministers. 

Satislied, the disciple told the king he 
C'ould now ask the cpiestions. 

“Where docs (aid li\e?" a.sked the 
king. 

Tlxe disciple sat cpiietb, watching 
him. After a while, he ordered the king's 


men to fetch a bowl of fresh, unboiled 
milk. When the milk was placed before 
him, he asked the king to take a look 
at it. The ministers and the courtiers 
also craned their necks. 

“Look at this milk,” said the disciple, 
“and tell me, is there any butter in it?” 

“Yes,” answered the king without 
hesitation, 

“Do you see the butter?” asked the 
disciple. 

“How can you?” replied the king. 
“You have to chum the milk to separate 
the butter from it.” 

“Is there any part of this milk that 
does not have butter? ’ 

“No, there is butter in every part. ” 

“You believe this even though what 
you .sec is only milk?” 

“I do,” said the king, sitting back 
with a satisfied look. 

“Just as there is butter in every part 
of this milk even though you don’t see 
it, so is God everywhere. He lives in 
everything. There is no place in this 
universe where God does not live.” 

“Well, that answers the first question. 
Now answer the second. Which way 
docs God keep looking?” the king 
asked. 

The disciple was once again silent. 
The ministers nodded and smiled at the 
thought of seeing their plan succeed. 
However, the disciple broke the silence 
and asked the king’s men to bring a 
candle and light it. When the flame was 
steady, the disciple spoke to the king. 
“Tell me which side is the candle lit 
up more? ” 

“It is lighting up all sides evenly.” 

“Can you say the candle is lookijig 
onlv towards you?” 

“No.” 
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"Well, so it is with God. God keeps 
[looking at eveiything at the same time.” 

The courtiers murmured in appreeia- 
rion. The ministers shifted about un- 
t. omfortably. 

The king then put tlie third question: 

U^hat does God do?" 

The disciple thought for a while, then 
ordered the king’s men to bring the 
liangman into the court. The men 
hurried out and brought the hangman 

III. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the disciple, "clothe the 
hangman in my old and worn out 
clothes, and dress the king in the hang¬ 
man’s clothes.” 

The men looked at the disciple, sur¬ 
prised by his rash order. They daied 
not obey for fear ol earning the king s 
wrath. The ministers started protesting. 
The king, however, repeated the dis¬ 
ciple s order and his wishes were carri¬ 
ed out. The disciple now relaxed on ihe 
tluone and smiled. 

"Well,” prompted the king, feeling 
mieomfortablc in the hangman's clothes. 

"You have the answer,” the disciple 
icplied. Looking at the king straight in 
(he eye. 


"I don’t understand,’’ the king 
mumbled. 

“What I have just done is what God 
keeps doing all the time. He turns a 
hangman into a pauper, changes a king 
into a hangnan, and crowns a pauper! 
He keeps changing our roles in life ac¬ 
cording to our actions.” 

“You arc indeed a learned man,’ the 
king said. ‘T would like to give you a 
])lace in my court. 

The disciple, however, stepped down 
from the throne and bowing low said, 
“It is only by the Guru’s blessing that 
T could answer your questions. Guru- 
dev is geat. My place is by my Gum s 
feet. With your pcimission, therefore, 
I would like to return to the a.shram .’ 

The king looked at his ministers. He- 
luelantly they accepted their deleat, and 
agreed to let the Chiru return to his posi¬ 
tion in the court. 




I T was a hot and sultry Sunday 
afternoon in April. Tufts of white, 
fluffy clouds sailed across a clear blue 
sky—(Kcasionally forming a thin veil 
over the blazing sun to give people a 
few moments ol relief. A light wind, 
cooled by its long journey over the vast 
expanse ol the Arabian sea, blew gen¬ 
tly across the hot faces of the few peo¬ 
ple strolling along the beach. 

At one end of the beach, two little 
heads bobbed up and down in the cool 
water. Six-year-old Robi and his ei ght- 
year-old sister were enjoying an excit¬ 
ing holidav. In their histoid' class the\ 
had learnt about Goa or Ciokarna of 
the Parasiirama legend, in wlvieh the 
great sage is believed to have thrown 
an axe from the top of the Sahyadri 
mountains into the sea, which then re¬ 
ceded and gave wa>' to the fertile Kon- 
kan legion. Parasnrama had long been 
forgotten when Goa was captured 
only in the Ifith centun' by Albutpier- 
(pie lor the Portuguese, who made it 
their capital. All this fascinated the two 
children and they longed to spend 
their holida> s in Goa at least once. 

“CJoa is not very far from Bombay, 
is it,, Papa? Robi asked rather sud- 
denh . TliC'\ were all at the breakfast 
table. 

^es. Robi, Goa is not far from here." 
his lather replied. “Its only an over¬ 
night journey. That means you have 
to spend a day and night in the train. 
But win? \Vln' do vou ask about 
Goa?” 

“Then, we can go there for our holi¬ 
days, can t we. Papa?” This time it was 
Ruby. 


“Holidays? But why Goa?” their 
father was trying to guess what had 
made the children think of Goa, of all 
places. 

“Goa was conquered by Parasurama 
.... no, no, by the Portuguese,” mum¬ 
bled Robi. “Ask Ruby, she knows 
everything,” he added and leaned back 
in his chair. 

“Yes, Ruby, who told you about 
Goa?” her father prompted her. 

Ruby, then, recited all that she had 
learnt by heart tlie previous night—and 
some of it had remained in Robis 
mind! 

“That’s good. Ruby,” her father com¬ 
plimented her with a pat on her check, 
“you’ve got evcrytliing conect. Now 
if both of you do your exams well, I 
may think of taking you to... . Goa! 
he added, after what seemed to the 
children a full five minutes of suspense 

“GOA! ! they both chanted aloud- 
so loud that their mother had to rusli 
in from the kitchen. “Okay, kids. If 
its Goa, then it’s Goa.” Presumabb 
she had been listening to the conversa¬ 
tion at the table. “Now, hurry up witlij 
your breakfast. It’s almost time foi 
your bus.” 

All this conversation hatl taken place 
more than a month ago. The childrc i 
had kept their word, by studying well 
and passing their exams—and their 
parents too had kept their’s—by takini 
them to Goa as soon as their holidays 
had started in the last week of April. 

Three blissful days of their vacatio i 
had already passed by, spending a It ^ 
of time on the beach, running alon i 
on the golden sands, building sane -I 
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c astles, collecting shells and, of course, 
taking frequent dips in the cool watei. 

It was the afternoon of the fourth 
(lay. They were playing in the sand as 
cisual while their maid stood at a dis¬ 
tance talking to some new found 
Iriends. About a hundred yards away 
walked two men, their eyes narrowed, 
keenly watching their siuToiindings. 
Though their gait was casual, their 
eyes were alert, moving swiftly from 
side to side—in fact they had a sinister 
look. The children continued pla>'ing, 
lilissfully happy. They were busy mak¬ 
ing sandcastles. “My castle is mucli 
prettier,” Ruby said. “See, it has a nice 
pathway. Yoilr castle doesn’t even have 
a pathway, Robi,” she teased her 
brother. 

“So what?” Robi protested. “My 


castle has thicker walls. Even if the sea 
comes here, it won’t break the walls. 
And mine has a chimney, too! There’s 
no chimney for yom' castle. Have you 
ever seen a castle without a chimney? 
Ha! Ha!” 

“Ha! Ha! ” Ruby joined in the laugh¬ 
ter. 

The wind had by then stopped blow¬ 
ing, and the air was cut .sharply by the 
carefree laugliter of the children. 

The two men looked at each other, 
nodded, and stealthily moved forward, 
ineasirring each step, unhrrrriedly so as 
not to attract any attention. Quietly 
they approached the children from be¬ 
hind, carrying a handkerchief in their 
hands. 

Robi and Ruby, though lo.st irr their 
ca.stles, suddenly, almost instinctively, 
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turned round — intensely aware of some 
lurking danger. They raised their star¬ 
tled wide eyes and stared at the two 
harsh faces in front of them. Before 
they could cry out, two rough hands 
.sprang at them, covering their faces in 
a swift movement. In a moment they 
were hauled up 1)\ i)owerfiil liands. 
They had a strange feeling of tiredness 
and soon fell into a deep slumber. 

The men laeed across the sand with 
their helpless victims, their lips set 
tight, their (yes fiery. Attracted by 
this activit\, the maid turned round, 
only to see the two receding figures hur¬ 
rying into the nearby coconut grove 
witli the children slumped across their 
arms. Sht shrieked in fright the mo¬ 
ment she realised what had happened 
and ran wildly towards them, the loo.se 
sand halting her speed. A car do(jr 
slammed at a distance, and .sl»e looked 
up, but the hori/on was cjupty. 

W'hen th(' childien leeovered their 
senses, their limbs were aching terribly, 
their eyes were blears , and their mind 
numb with fear and .shock. It took them 
some liiiK' to find where the\’ were. It 
was a cold, dark room .smelling musty. 
Bubs shisered svith fright and snug¬ 
gled up to Bobi, svho held her close 
trying to comfort her. 

“Bobi! she muttered in betsseen 
sobs. 

“Sh! Sh! he cautioned Bubs . “Don t 
nu ike ans noise. Those men mas come 
back!” 

“Bobi! she called out more softK'. 
“Ms bands and legs are paining. Why 
base tiles brought us here? \Miat do 
thes- ss'ant from us? TIonible men!’ 

"1 don t knosv, he said simpls’. “Per¬ 
haps thes 11 c(^me and tell us. Till 
then, lets stay still. Bobi suddenls 
lieeame asvare of his responsibilits' to 
sase his sister and himself, and thought 
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of ways of escaping from there. 

Soon they heard loud footsteps and 
Ruby cried out in horror. A door open¬ 
ed, and one of the men came in and 
threw some dry bread towards them 
Suddenly his gaze fell on the little eai- 
rings Ruby was wearing. He lunged 
forward to tear them off and Ruby 
whimpered softly, too scared even to ers 
aloud. Robi could not contain his anger 
and jumping up hit the man on his 
head. He was momentarily dazed hs 
this unexpected move and fell down. 
Robi grabbed Ruby’s hand and made 
a desperate bid to run away. However, 
it was a vain attempt, as the man came 
to himself and pulled them back. Seeth¬ 
ing witli fury, he raised a huge hand 
and with all the strength he could mus¬ 
ter slapped Robi right across his face, 
and stalked out of the cellar, securing 
the door behind him. 

“Brute! ’ was all that came out of 
Robi’s mouth. 

Ruby was too shocked to say any¬ 
thing. She clasped her brother in her 
anns. “Did he hiut you, Robi? ’ 

“No,’ he said, “luckily I turned m\ 
lace. It was not hard, thank God!” 

Robi and Ruby sat tense in their cell 
gaining comfort from each other. They 
had to subsist on the dry bread and 
some water they found in a can in a 
comer. 

“I wonder what Mummy and Daddy 
are doing!” said Ruby. “They must have 
infonned the police. Do you think they 
will lie able to find us?” 

“Sure, they will,” Robi consoled her, 
though within himself he was not so 
sure. 

Robi rememl:>ered some of the adven¬ 
ture stories he had read and enjoyed. 

It was so different being involved in 
one, though not quite enjoyable! He 
tried to recollect the various ways by^ | 
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which the victims in those books had it was already night, and the men might 
escaped. Could he think of a way? he not come there till the morning. If only 
wondered. Long hours of sitting made _if only 

him feel cramped and so he slowly lay "Ruby!”'he woke her up. “Wake up, i 
down, and felt a painful jibe in his side, you sleepy head! Look, what I have 
Startled, he sat up hastily and felt about found!" 

in his pocket—it was a tiny knife he al- Ruby scrambled to her feet and star- 
ways carried with himself. He took it cd at his open palm and the pen-knife 
out cwetully and held it in his palm, he held. “Your pen-knife! Where did 
while he got up on his feet imjjaticntb' you find it?” 

kicking the wall. He watched his feet ' “I didn’t find it, ” he explained. “It 
in mute wonder. Every time he kicked was in mv pocket. I didn’t remember it. 
the wall, little bits were coming off! He What I’ve found is the wall is made of 
found to his surprise that it was made mud. If wc make a hole in it with this 
of mud. His mind worked at a speed: knife, we can try to escape before the 

















men come back. What do you say?” 

“A hole! How?” asked Ruby still half- 
asleep. “Scratch the wall with the knife? 
It’ll take a long time. But let’s do it. ” 

She then took the knife from him and 
promptly set to work. After some time, 
Robi look hold ol the knife and con¬ 
tinued cutting into the wall, piercing, 
.scratching, and then cutting, with his 
little but deft fingers. The two worked 
tirelessly through the night. At last a 
thin shaft ol light entered the room. 
Could it be true? they wondered. With 
an added burst of enthusiasm, they 
worked even harder, straining their ex¬ 
hausted fingers. Tune was running 
short, they knew, before their captors 
came back. The fear of being found out 
gave them strength and they dug deep¬ 
er and deeper. Finally, after what seem¬ 
ed like a century, they had cut an open¬ 
ing large enough to sneak through. 


They didn’t want to waste a second. 
The men would be there any moment 
.. . The two went into action and Robi 
soon managed to push Ruby out. While 
he tried to ease himself out, he heard 
footsteps at the door. 

“Ruby!” he shouted. “Pull me out! 
Catch hold of my hands!” 

Ruby, with freedom gained, was lost 
in studying her surroundings, and heard 
her brother’s faint shout a moment lat¬ 
er. By then he slipped back and fell 
down on the floor. Scrambling up, he 
tried again to let himself thiough. 
Though Ruby had by then caught hold 
of his hands, she was unable to pull him 
through the opening. It was not wide 
enoug^i for Robi. Both of them passed 
through a nightmare for some time. 

Finding only half of Robi on the wall, 
the man who had by then come in|p 
the room realised what had h^ppenw 
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incl lost no time in catching hold of 
ihc Iwy’s suspended feet. But in his effort 
to wriggle himself out, Robi gave siieli 
I hard kick to his legs that the man lost 
iiis grip and fell backwards. The thud 
he made told Robi that his legs weie 
tree. Though his sides were paining 
awfully by the constricted hole, he 
made one final effort, helped by a stiong 
pull by Ruby, and found himself land¬ 
ing next to her! 

C'lutching each other, they charged 
from there but found to their disiua\ 
llie men were closing in on them with 
huge steps. They ran wildly, till they 
eame to a road and there were a lot ol 
l)asscrs-by. The men knew they could 
not follow the children any more for 
fear of getting caught. 

The people on the road at first won¬ 
dered why the children were asking for 
the way to the priliee station. The fright 
on their face told tl'icm they were in 
some danger. So, some of them went 
with the children to the police station. 

The Inspector there ap]icared to be 
|ust waiting for them! For the children s 
parents had already alerted the police 
about the kidnapping incident. “You re 
Uuby and Robi, aren't you? ’ he asked 
lliem, as he caught hold of their hands, 
fiomc with me, I shall take you to your 
parents. They’re anxiously waiting for 
son in the hotel.” He then gave instni- 
elions for a phone call to be made to 
(lie hotel and got into the jeep along 
ith the children. “You can tell us every- 
tliing later. Right now just take it easy. 

A crowd had already collected at the 
I'otel lounge when the jeep entered the 
-ate and came to a smart halt. Rub\ 
lid Robi jumped into the arms of their 
,>arcnts, while the Hotel Manager shook 
bands with the Inspector and led them 
‘11 to the lounge. 

hater, when they were seated round 
•I'RiL 1980 


a dining table with hot cups of cocoa 
for the cliildreu and tea for others, the 
Inspector turned to them and asked, 
“Tell me, how did you escape?” 

“Oh!" Ruby shouted. “He pushed me 
out!” 

‘And .she pulled me out!” Robi piped 
up. 

Sumita Mukherjee 


My Mother 

oh! there she sits. 

Smiling tendcMly at me, 
lake the morning .star. 

Shining through the mist; 
lake the whitest lily. 

Bloomed among the vastne.ss; 

The holy pietnre of perfect beauty. 
Her heart is wovc'ii of purest love. 
Without a dot or .speck. 

Whither flows the stream 
Of gentleness and kindness. 

She is the joy in my sorrow, 

Hope of my morrow. 

Light of my world. 

Soothing comfort in iny pain. 
Pathfinder in rny distress. 

The greatest gift ol God— 

Mother of her loving child. 

Eva Suseelan 
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MEASURE 

for 

MEASURE 


O NCE a man had a son who was 
not at all intelligent. As the time 
came for his marriage, he looked for a 
clever daughter-in-law. He thought o! 
many intelligence tests. Finally he hit 
on a plan. 

Cariying a basket of rice on his head 
he trudged along from door to dooi 
street to street, and village to village, 
crying, “Who will exchange ghee foi 
rice, measure for measure?” 

Who would? People wondered what 
he had in mind, whether he was sane at 
all. Many laughed at him. 

At last, when he was about to givi 
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iij) his strange experiment, a young worn- 
a:i ealJecl him and asked him to re¬ 
peat his proposition. He did so, hoping 
aui;ainst hope. She was good looking and 
a])pcared well-to-do. 

she ealled him in, brought a flat 
round plate, plaeed it before him, and 
asked him to pour rice on it. He filled 
die plate with rice, which soon became 
a cone. He wondered what was in stoic 
lor him. 

She then emptied the plate and ask¬ 
ed him to hold it while she poured ghee 
on it. The plate began to overflow with 
die third or the fourth spoon of ghee. 

“Here is your ghee, sir, ‘^he said. 
Mailing to herself. 

The man sent lor her lather and 
mother, praised her heartily, and pro¬ 
posed her marriage with his son, which 
wis readily accepted by the girl’s 
.'Hrents. 

M. S. Kalyanasundaram 


The Lamp on the Hill 

III the de.seiled house on the hill. 
Upon tlu window-sill, 

A little lanij) was burning. 

Its pale Hame lliekering. 

On eame the wind gushing. 

Till every leal shook, 

Trying to blow the lamp, 

.•\s if it didn t approve. 

But the remarkable little lamp 
W^ent on burning alright 
Beaten by the howling rain. 

In the forst\ night. 

Take heed my friends. 

Persevere till the end, 

F'ight troubles with a will,— 

Like the lamp on the hill. 

Anjali Muley 
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A LONC liint' ago, tlio only country 
wlic'ic silk was made was (diina. 
Slic w ()V(' llu' sof test silks iji tlic bright¬ 
est of eolours. Traders Irojii all corners 
ol the world floeked to her ports to Iniy 
it. Kings of main eoiintrics sent .spies to 
learn the art of silk-making, but the 
Chinese guarded this seeret so elo.sely 
that not c'ven the most ennning of .spies 
snc.reecled in getting even a \ agne idea. 
.\nd so (ihina grew' rieher and rieher, 
selling lu'i silk to the world. 

Now. it so happened that a prinee of 
Kashmir onee married a i)rineess of 
Cdiina. before the bride w'as to leax e for 
Kashmir, she said to hen- mother, “Can 
I take a fewv eoeoons with me? ’ 

The c'mjiress was horrified. “W hat? 
Take the saerecl csK’oons out of the eoun- 
tr-s? Never!” 

“But, mother, it s beeanse the\ arc 


A FOLK TALE 
FROM KASHMIR 

How Silk 
Came to 
Kashmir 

Retold by 
Bani Roy Choudhury 

sacix'cl that 1 wish to ttikc them with 
me. They’ll bring me luck.’’ 

The empress consulted the emperor. 
He was furious. 

“That girl is mad, ’ he said. “Not a 
single eoeoon has left the .shores of 
China since we started making silk. No, 
1 can’t grant permission. ’ 

The princess sobbed at this harsh de¬ 
cision. The sight of his sobbing child 
melted the emperor’s heart. He said, 
“p]ven if I allowed you to take a few, 
how re you going to carry them? You’r. 
aw'arc that no one in the world know.s 
silk comes from silkworms. ’ 

The princess stopped sobbing wiped 
her eyes and with a .smile on her fac 
said, “Don’t worry, father. Til make a 
big bun w'ith my hair and hide the co 
cooiLs inside.’ i 
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“In that case I permit you to take a 
L'w, but I warn you, be very, very 
areful.” 

So the bride, with the cocoons hidden 
i leverly inside her bun, left for Kash¬ 
mir. Once there, she did not permit any 
1)1 the maids to touch her hair. She 
w ould count the cocoons each time to 
make sure that none had slipped out. 
Thereafter, .she would slip them back 
into her bun. 

One day, after she had had her bath, 
her maids went in to tidy up the bath- 
loorn. They were about to drain the tul) 
when they noticed strands floatinj^ in 
tlie water. Wondering what it could l)c, 
one of them gingerly touched it. 

“It s silk!” she whi.spcrcd. 

The others also examined it. Once 
they were sure it was silk, th(j maids 
|(lashed off to the prince. 

“Sire, it’s silk,’ they panted. 

“What do you mean, it s silk? a.skcd 
(he prince, rather indignant at being 
interrupted in the middle of some im¬ 
portant discussion. 

“Yes, my lord, it’s silk. We re sure of 
It ” 

“What s silk? ” asked the exasperated 
prince. “Stop talking in riddles.’’ 

The maids then explained what they 
had seen. Now it was the prince’s turn 
I) get excited. 

“Impossible!’ he said. “How can 
■rands of silk be floating in a bath- 
:ib?” 

“Please come and take a look,” the 
laid begged. 


The prince didn’t need much persua¬ 
sion. He set off for the bathroom in a 
hurry forgetting his princely gait. As 
he looked down at the bathtub and 
touched the strands of silk floating in 
the water, he was filled with wonder. 

“Where did it come from? ’ he want¬ 
ed to know. 

The princess was summoned. When 
she saw the strands of silk in the bath¬ 
tub, .she cried aloud and hastily un¬ 
pinned her hair. The cocoons tumbled 
out. She counted them and cried, “O 
my God, what a c*ataslrophe! ’ 

“What do you mean? asked the 
])riiicc. 

“One of the.se must have fallen oft 
when 1 was bathing and the waim 
water has loosened those strands. ” 

“What arc you talking about?’ the 
juince asked, not understanding a word. 
Suddenly the truth burst upon him. “Do 
you mean tf) say lhc.se strands of silk 
came from tho.se things in your hand? ” 

The princess burst into tears and nod¬ 
ded her head, d’he ])rince clapped his 
hands and marvelled, “The mulberry 
trees in the royal garden aie lull of them. 
Just imagine, the secret ol making silk 
was right here in our garden and yet we 
didn t know. 

The excited prince called a meeting 
of all the weavers of the land and told 
them the secret which the Chinese had 
guarded so closely. There was great re¬ 
joicing. Since then, silk became one of 
Kashmir’s leading industries and re¬ 
mains so till today. 
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A TRUE STORY 
FROM GERMANY 

“JUST 

FIVE 

FEET 

AWAY 

FROM 

DEATH ” 

Retold by 
S igrun Srivasiava 


E dward WHYMPER shaded hisi 

eyes as he looked up at the ma^- 
nifieent white peak of the Matterhorn 
that rose before hiiu against a smoolli 
azure sky. 

A wonderful feeling of anticipatiem 
filled his heart. Yes, today he would 
stand there on top of the peak; toda\ 
he would not return half-way, like In 
and many other French, Gennan, Swiss 
and English mountaineers had done 
licfore. 

Today tlie mountain would be his 
lie would be the conqueror of the 
Matterhorn. Edward Whymper smiled 
and drew his hat with the short veil 
which protected him from the glare of 
the snow, deeper onto his face. He 
grabbed the metal-shot baton tighter in 
his hand and worked his way up. Sud 
denly he was laced b\ a huge stee]) 
roc'k. He frowned and scanned the sin 
lace. Slowly and sadK he .shook his 
head. These rocks seemed impassable. 
If he had only brought his ice-axe from 
the tent, it might have helped him 
blit now without it, it was almost 
hopeless. 

Edward Whxrnper sighed and felt a 
wave of disappointment sweep ovei 
him. Oh, it was so frustrating! Toda\ 
he would not reach the top, he had to 
turn and try a different route tomorrow 

^^'ith a very heavy heart he descend¬ 
ed slowb’, feeling the ground undci 
his feet carefully, keeping a good gri]» 
with his hands on the rocks. But sud 
deiiK the ground under his feet chang 
ed. Edward Wh\mpcr looked down at 
a long slope of snow and ice. falling 
o\er 2(X) feet to a point, where it dis 
appeared in a vertical leap of abou' 
son feet to a glacier below. Fie gasped 
and held tighter on to the rocks. Then 
he scanned the dangerous mirror o’ ' 
snow and ice for a was to by-pass it [ 
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cross over to the other side, free from 
snow and ice. 

Oh, if he had only brought his axe 
wdth him! It would not have taken 
much time to cut steps into the icc, 
while with the point of his baton it 
would take an eternity. Then, eantioiis- 
K, he began to edge round the coiner.. 
gripping the rock with both his haiii^^ 
And, concentrating all his senses oik:; 
each movement, on each of his steps^; 
lie moved sidewards. 

But suddenly he slipped, lost his 
halanec and with a .sick and sinking 
feeling in the pit of his stomach, he 
felt himself tumbling on to the slope, 
spinning down. His body hit son^ 
ocks that protruded from the snowl-, 


clothes were caught by a rock. For a 
moment he was held and in that very 
moment he instinctively clutched at the 
rocks, grabbed it with all his might. 
He felt the stones and rocks, which his 
body had dislodged, spin and whirl 
down over the brink and disappear. 

IHc gripped the rock tighter and tried 
X tO^ull himself up and away from the 
exjl^me edge of the precipice, with no- 
but a glacier some 800 feet 


did not dare to turn round and 
bacl^ He listened with fright and 


bounced and .spun downwards thc^l 
slojx’ in ever increasing speetl. 11 is; 


111 ever 

liaton was torn Irom his hands, his hat 


flew from his head, and his angif 
cry died on his lips as he whirled 
more than 200 feet in seven or ei 
mendous bounds, hitting the 
the snow and being thrown 
time after time. There was no ^ 
ould hold on to, nothing he coutf 
nothing that could save him frori4\, 
dcring down the glacier to 
death. Again his body struck af;!W 
He felt an enormous pain shoot tbtoii^ 
liis body. V 

He moaned and whispered, “Oh, god‘ 
help!” and closed his eyes. 

At that moment he felt himself pull- 
' d back bv an invisible hand, as his 



terror to the whine of the spinning 
stones and rocks crashing down into 
the white, icy abyss. 

The severe ])ain rol)l)cd him (T all 
his senses, but lie desperateb' clnlched 
on to the rock and pulled himscH up. 
And with the last ounce ol strength 
left, he crawled over it, with his hands 
and his face bleeding probisely from in¬ 
numerable cuts and brui.ses. Ilis whole 
bcKly was aching and trembling with 
pain. Stars were dancing in front of his 
eyes and a deadK tiredness crept into 
his limbs. He lought them all—pain, 
terror and tiredness—and pulled him¬ 
self to a place- of salets’. Only then did 
he allow the hea\\ darkness to enter 
his head, enter his whole battered 
bod\'. 

Isdward W'luinper fainted. 

He did not know tor how long he 
was lying near the rock. He did not 
feel the wind claw at his lace, nor the 
cold nipping, his fingers and legs. 
When he opened his e\es, the sun 
stood low in the west. An ie\ wind 
blew from the ea.st, tearing at his hair. 
Isdward \Miymjxr shook his head, pir/- 
/.led. and looked down the slope. Sutl- 
denl\ e\er\ thing that happened came 
back to him in a flash. He shi\ered. 

W'ithout w'asting much time he slap¬ 
ped snow' and ice at his still bleeding 
wounds and tried to c-ool his hot fore¬ 
head. Then. ver\ slowly ami s ery pain- 
fulK, he started his way off the moun¬ 
tain, down to the small village ol Breuil. 
I'ully exhausted, with his body aching, 
his \ision blurred, he finalK reached 
the guest house where he was staxing. 
With a desperate efiort he stumbled up 
the stairs and pushed the door open. 

-Mon dieu, monsieur,’ cried the 
elder Ix' oxvner from behind the bar. 
“xvhat has happened? Wliat has 
happened?" 


Edward Whymper stared at him, 
unable to move or speak. For the se¬ 
cond time that very day, he felt a 
wann, black emptiness sweep up m 
him, right into his head. 

But before he could sink to thi 
ground, he felt hands holding him up, 
dragging him to a chair. 

Gratefully, he accepted a glass of hot 
red wine, felt the sweet liquid fill hi.s 
chest with xvannth, fill hi.s whole bodx. 

“Ah," murmured Edward W'hympei 
gratefully and closed his eyes. 

And xvhen he opened them again, 
gazing up into the sympathetic eyes ol 
the villagers round him, he sighed 
deeply and xxdiispered, “T had a nar¬ 
row escape. I xx-as just five feet aw^ay 
from death. ’ 


My Shadow 

Wdiat do you think is chasing around 
A young little boy like me? 

I think you should be able to guess. 
For its a shadow of me ! 

It pursues me in its reckless flight. 

Ml of the day with all its might, 
ft folloxvs me wdiercvcr I go, 

Even if I hide behind the door. 

\V'hat do you think 1 should do. 
Chase it around or lx?at it blue? 

But all these plans cannot hatch, 

For it’s a thing I cannot catch. 
Therefore, I sax' just leave it there, 
For all it does is moc-k and stare, 

Just xvalk axvay calm and cool, 

For after all it’s a mere fool. 

Ajay Ary^ 
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8 FOR 
INDIA 


CRICKET 4 FOR 
RECORDS PAKISTAN 


A t the turn of the decade, five major 
cricketing countries of the world 
wejc involved in prestigious contests. 
Ficed of the clutches of TV tycoon 
Kerry Packer, gi*cat players all over 
the world had returned to test cricket 
and cricket lovers were happ\’. While 
india, after a successful home series 
against Australia shorn off the Packer 
players, were playing the well-reputed 
l^ikistan, Australia at home were si¬ 
multaneously playing against West 
Indies and England. It was a real trial 
of strength where each team wanted 
to .show where it stood. 

India and Pakistan had played 18 
Pests earlier. Only five of them had 
ended decisive!v and Pakistan had won 
three. The first India-Pak confronta¬ 
tion in the Cricket arena was in 1951-52 
when the Indian team led by Lala 
Amarnath registered a 2-1 victory in 
India in a 5-Test series. In the next 
series, Vinoo Mankad’s team drew the 
five Test series in Pakistan. Nari Con¬ 
tractor led India ui the Third series of 
five Tests in India which was again 
drawn. After a long break, Bedi and 
men visited Pakistan in 1978, but lost 
the three Test series 0-2. 

Asif Iqbal began the tour auspici¬ 
ously winning the toss at Bangalore. 
Hatting first, Pakistan displayed some 
oi its batting prowess before dcc- 
l iring the first innings at 431 for 9. 
Mudassar Nazar made a glorious 126. 
Others who scored well were Javed 
'^liandad (76), Asif Iqbal (55) and Wa- 
‘'iin Bari (49 not out). 

The Indian first innings, which be¬ 


gan on the second day, ended on the 
fifth day. Rain interfered in tlie pif)- 
eoc'dings so forcefully that on the 
fourth day play was possible only for 
43 minutes. Aided by a gallant 88 by 
C.avaskar and a strokeful and elegant 
73 by Vi.swanath, India made a respec¬ 
table 416. Yashpal Sharma contributed 
62 while debutant Roger Binny hit up 
46. For Pakistan Iiunm Khan took four 
wickets for 53 runs. But tho fate of the 
match had already been sealed as time 
had run out. In the remaining time, 
Paki.stan made 108 for 2. The only dis¬ 
tinction in the match was canied by 
Syed Kinnani who got his 82nd vic¬ 
tim in Majid Khan to ecpial the feat of 
his illustrious predecessor Farook En¬ 
gineer. While Engineer did it in 42 
Tests, Kirmani needed only 36. 

At New Delhi again, Asif Iqbal was 
lucky with the toss. But Kapil Dev did 
not let him enjoy the success. In his 
opening .spell of ten overs, Kapil dis¬ 
missed Majid Khan, Mudassar Nazar 
and Zaheer Abbas and Pakistan slump¬ 
ed to 36 for 3. But there was a grand 
rally by Wasim Raja (97) and Asif Iq¬ 
bal (64) who helped their side to a res¬ 
pectable 273. Kapil Dev bagged 5 wick¬ 
ets for 58 runs while Binny got 2 for 
32 runs. 

Sikandar Bakht who replaced Ehte- 
sham-ud-Din ripped throng the Indian 
first innings and dismissed the hosts 
for a. paltry 126. Bakht, who returned 
with an analysis of 21-3-69-8, claimed 
a record for the lx;st Pakistan bowling 
performance against India supersed¬ 
ing the 7 for 42 by Fazal Mahmood in 
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the Lucknow Test in 1952. (In the final 
Test of the same series at New Delhi, 
India’s Vinoo Mankad took 8 for 52). 

Pakistan’s second innings produced 
242 runs. While Wasira Raja (61) and 
Zahecr Abbas (50) scored well for Pakis¬ 
tan, Kapil Dev (4 for 63), Binny (2 for 
56) and Doshi (2 for 31) restricted the 
side total. 

Chasing a victory target of 390 in 420 
minutes and 20 mandatory overs, India 
lost CJavaskar for 21, Chauhan for 40 
and Viswanath for 34. Then there was 
a grand recoverv^ led by Vengsarkar 
who remained unbeaten with a patient 
146. India at one stage sensed victory. 
Sharma contiibuted to the effort by a 
gallant 60. The match provided excite¬ 
ment alm().st till the last moment. When 


the mandatory overs began, India need¬ 
ed 114 runs. But in the last nine overs, 
Pakistan resorted to negative bowling 
and India ended with 364 for 6. 

There was an indication of change 
of fortunes at Bombay when Gavaskar 
called rightly. Despite the failure of 
the skipper (4) on his home ground, In¬ 
dia compiled 334 in the first innings. 
This was made possible by a swash¬ 
buckling 69 by Indian all rounder Ka¬ 
pil Dev, helped by Vengsarkar (58), 
Viswanath (47) and Kirmani (41). The 
seventh wicket partnership of 95 Ix;- 
tween Kapil Dev and Kirmani improved 
on the 86 by Deepak Shodhan and 
Dattu Phadkai’ against Pakistan in 
1952-53. 

Pakistan s reply was not upto the rc- 


Vengsarkar "caught" in action at Delhi's Ferozeshah Kotia, where he scored an unbeaten 146 in 
India’s second innings. Others seen in the picture are Iqbal Qasim (extreme left) and Wasim Bari. 
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potation of one of the best batting line¬ 
ups in the world. They succumbed to 
the Indian bowling without much re¬ 
sistance and were bundled out for 173 
by Yadav (3 for 11), Doshi (3 for 52) 
and Binny (3 for 53). In this innings, 
Wasim Bari completed 1,000 Test runs 
(without ever scoring a hundred). Also 
Gavaskar became the second Indian to 
take 50 catches in Tests. Solkar's record 
is 53 victims. 

The Indian second innings perfonn- 
aiice was nonc-the-better, getting out 
for a mere 160. Iqbal Qasim (6 for 40) 
was the main wrecker of the Indian 
timings. Wasim Bari, meanwhile, be¬ 
came the first Asian wicket keeper to 
achieve the double of 1,(X)0 runs and 
100 victims. 

Chasing a victory target of 322, Pa¬ 
kistan were all out for 190 despite a 
spirited 64 by Miandad. Ghavri (4 for 
64), Doshi (3 for 42) and Yadav (2 for 
36) presented India with a 131-pan 
victory over Pakistan with a day and 
10 minutes to spare. The victoi^ was a 
repetition of what happened at the 
same ground 27 years ago. Though 
Pakistan lost the Test, javed Miandad 
achieved a distinction by scoring 2,(XX) 
Test runs in his 24th appearance. 

Pakistan made two changes in its 
team for the Kanpur Test. The injured 
Imran Khan’s place was taken by Sad- 
diq Mohammad, the yoimgest of the 
Mohammad brothers, while Abdul Qa- 
dir was brought in, in favour of Ehte- 
sham-ud-Din. India naturally fielded the 
victorious side without any change. 

Gavaskar’s luck with the toss did not 
result in good batting performance. All 
the recognised batsman failed: Gavas- 
kar (2), Chauhan (6), Vengsarkai* (0), 
^'iswanath (2), Kinnani (0), Kapil Dev 
2). Ghavri, the top scorer, remained 
>'Ot out with 45 when the last Indian 


batsman was out at the total of 162. 
Binny made 29, Yadav (25) and Doshi 
(20) also made significant contributions. 
In fact the last three batsmen (the so- 
called tail-enders) added 90 runs, 33 
more than the first eight put together. 
The honours went to Bakht (5 for 56), 
and Ehtesham-ud-Din (5 for 47). 

Pakistan, in reply, made 249 thanks 
to a superb 94 not out by Wasim Raja. 
Sadiq Mohammad made 47. Kapil Dev 
returned with a career-best haul of 6 for 
63. He also claimed the record for the 
maximum nmnber of wickets in a ca¬ 
lendar year breaking the tally of 71 
bagged by Australian Graham Mcken- 
zie in 19W. While Mckenzic did it in 
14 Tests conceding 1737 runs at an 
average of 24.46, Kapil Dev achieved 
the distinction in 17 Tests for 1695 runs 
at an average of 23.54. The eight wick¬ 
et stand of 82 between Raja and Qa¬ 
sim set up a record for Pakistan ag¬ 
ainst India beating the 63 by Nazar 
Mohammad and Zulfiqar Ahmed scor¬ 
ed in 1952. 

India made 193 for 2 in the second 
innings. The match ended tamely as no 
play was possible on the last day be¬ 
cause of rain. 

The fifth Test at Madras was more 
eventful. India made one change in the 
team taking Sandeep Patil in place of 
Shivlal Yadav. Batting first, Pakistan 
was restricted to a score of 272 by 
some very good bowling by Kapil Dev 
(4 for 90) and Ghavri (3 for 73). Sadiq 
Mohammad (46), Majid Khan (56) and 
Javed Miandad (42) were the major 
contributors for the visitors. 

India, in reply, made a very good total 
of 430, a first imiings lead of 148. 
Both the first innings were marked by 
very poor scoring-rate, making the pro¬ 
ceedings rather dull for the thousands 
at tha M.A. Chidambaram Stadium. 
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Vcngsarkar, in making 17 runs, cross¬ 
ed the 2,0()() mark in Test runs, the 
14th Indian to achieve the distinction. 
He did it in his 35th Test. Govaskar 
madq a slow, patient 166, his 23rd Test 
century and the first in South India. 
Now, in the matter of Test tons, he has 
only Sobers (26 centuries from 93 
Tests, 160 innings) and Bradman (29 
centuries from 52 Tests, 80 innings) 
ahead of him. Gavaskar’s 166 was also 
the highest individual score by any bats¬ 
man at Cht'paiik, suqiassing the 162 by 
Allan Border of Australia in 1979. The 
Indian .skipper scored another record 
too. His 166 took him 7 minutes less 
than 10 hours, the longest stay at the 
wicket by an Indian batsman, 66 min¬ 
utes more than the duration of Vcngsar¬ 
kar s Herculean effort at New Delhi in 
the current series where he made 146 
not out. 

The achievements, however, were 
not restricted to India. Imran Khan did 
some magnificent bowling in claiming 
5 for 114. the Indian wicket-keeper 
becoming his l(K)th Test victim. 

The dreariness of Gavaskar’s slow 
effort was, however, more than offset 
b\ Kapil Dev who made a breezy 84. 

Pakistan started the second innings 
disastrt)nsl\ losing five wickets for 58. 
The tide was stemmed by Miandad 
(52) and M'asini Raja (57) who present¬ 
ed some brilliant batting. Pakistan 
were all out for 233. Kapil Dev who 
claimed 7 for 56 (for carccr-best match 
figures of 11 for 146) Ix^came the big¬ 
gest wicket taker in an India-Pakistan 
scries eclipsing Vinoo Mankad’s 25 
from 4 matches (7 innings) at a cost of 
20.56 apiece. 

Gavaskar and Chauhan hit up 78 
without being separated to win the 
match b> 10 wickets and the scries 
too. 


Cricket lovers of India, celebrating 
the victory over Pakistan, receivetl 
with shock the decision of Gavaskar 
to relinquish the captaincy. His sur¬ 
prise announcement left his admirers 
sad and guessing as he did not give 
any reason for his decision. Gavaskar 
had led India succ'essfully in three se¬ 
ries at home against KaJlicharan’s 
West Indies (1-0), Kim Hughes’s Aus- 
traha (2-0) and Asif’s Pakistan. He cap¬ 
tained India in 18 Tests winning si.\ 
and losing none. Glorious services from 
one of the all-time greats of the game! 

Pakistan skipper Asif Iqbal also an¬ 
nounced that he was retiring from 
Test cricket after the ensuing Calcutta 
Test. 

The responsibility of loading India 
in the last Test went naturally to Vis- 
vanath, the most experienced player 
on the side, the sheet-anchor of main 
an Indian innings for well over a de¬ 
cade. Shivlal Yaclav regained his place 
as Vcngsarkar was declared unfit. 

Viswanath began well by winning 
the toss. Batting first, the home team 
made 331, mainly through some spai'k- 
ling batting by Rati] (62) and Yashpal 
Sharma (62). Imran Khan made 4 for 
67 while Ehtesham-ud-Din claimed 4 
for 87. The main feature of the Paki.s- 
tan first innings was a jratient 90 b\ 
Test debutant Taslim Arif. Kapil De\ 
added another feather to his cap b\ 
claiming his lOOth Test victim. He is 
the first Indian paceman to achieve 
the distinetion, the earlier threc-figui( 
marks going to Vinoo Mankad, Subhas 
Gupte, Prasanna, Bedi, Chandrasekhar 
and Venkat. 

Play was slow to the point of drag¬ 
ging on the second and third day. Ai 
tire end of the third day, Pakistan was 
263 for 4 in the first innings and everv 
one thought the interest in the matcli 
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nas over. Asif Iqbal, however, brought double of 1,000 rims and 100 wickets, 
iife back to the game by making a bold doing so in his 25th Test. A long, long 
declaration at 272 for 4, with a first way to go for this young Haryana all- 
]linings deficit of 59 runs. Imran Khan rounder, already among the best in the 
ti>ok full advantage of the situation world. 

claiming 5 for 63 and dismissing India Perhaps the major achievement of 
tor 205. Ghavri was the highest scorer the series from the Indian point of view 
ill the Indian innings; he had made 37 is that it served as a morale booster, 
when he ran out of partners. Winning a scries against one of the 

Chasing a target of 265 for a possi- reputed batting line-ups of the world 
hie win, Pakistan made 179 for 6 and is no small matter. The development 
the match was drawn. But it was not of Kapil Dev into a world class all- 
a tame end. There were moments on roimdcr was another significant feature 
the last day when a result, cither way, of the series. Kirmani also did excel- 
looked quite possible. Taslim Arif and lent duty behind the stumps. Pakistan 
Javed Miandad scorod 46 each for was defeated, but certainly not shat- 
Pakistan. tered. Imran Khan, Wasim Raja, Za- 

Kapil Dev passed another milestone hecr Abbas, Mudassar Nazar all re¬ 
in his career. At 21, Tie became the main world class cricketers. 

\ ()imgcst player to achieve the Test R. K. Pillai 


Betrayal 


M'hat have I done, 

That the only one 

1 eared for and loved so dearly 

Should requite my emotions 

insincerely? 

W’c were so close, 

Vou were my friend, 

Then you chose 

i'o make somebody else your 

companion, 

1' was me you wanted to offend. 

i'-ving years elder to me 

T >u were jolly, frank and free, 

'' hereas I was, by nature, reserved 

and shy. 


Yet we got along well—why did you 

leave me, oh why? 

Those were the days. 

Brimming with fun and play. 

When there were just you and me 

And nothing to cause misery. 

I must add, although i^ou don’t care 

for me anymore. 

I’ll never c'case loving you. I’m sure. 

Til just live to chenTsh the memories 

that last 

Of our bright and pleasant past. 

Radhika Sonia Bhalotra (13) 


ECLIPSED! 


ii^HUTKOO, behave yourself,” 1 
commanded. My Apso wasn t 
really mi.slx;having. He wa.s only per¬ 
forming an African war dance on the 
chessboard whilst a game was in pro¬ 
gress lx;twcen my cousin Rajat and I, 
on Saturday morning. 

“Chutkoo, you better behave your¬ 
self today or else you, too, will be swal¬ 
lowed by Rahu along with the sun,” 
tlircatcncd Rajat. 

“Raliu? Who is that?” he enquired. 

“He punishes mischievous persons. 
The sun had misbehaved, so Rahu is 
going to swallow him.” 

Chutkoo was peiplexcd. “How dare 
he? Can't the sun report the matter to 
tlie police?” he asked veiy hesitantly. 

Everyone started laughing. Chut- 
koo’s ego was violently shattered into 
atoms and molecules. “Chutkoo, they re 
making fun of you,” I said, as I strok¬ 
ed his head. “The sun will l>e hidden 
because of the solar eclipse.” 

‘“Eclip.se? What on earth is it?” 
Chutkoo asked eagerly. 

“It is not your favourite brand of 
chocolates, I can tell you,” teased 
Rajat. 

“Now, will you please keep your 
mouth S-II-U-T?” Chutkoo .said in a 
sarcastic tone. “And allow this humble 
guy to acquire some knowledge on 
matters of immediate interest?” 

There was pin-drop silence. Eclipse, 
I should say! 

“The sun is hidden by the moon and 
during the day darkness prevails. 
That’s eclipse, ” I tried to explain, brea¬ 



king the cold silence. “The planets 
Venus and Mcrcuiy can then be seen 
by the naked eye. The cows lie down 
to sleep and the birds go to roost.’ 

“Will you also go to sleep?” asked 
Chutkoo. 

“Definitely not,” Rajat butted in. “1 
shall play my guitar and sing ‘I have 
never seen a wonder like you’.’ 

"It is the first time in 82 years thal 
the sim and moon arc going to perform 
such an acrobatic over the Indian skies, 
Rajat’s elder sister Rima explained. 

"Wowie wow! ” interjected Chutk(X). 
“It would be wonderful to watch the 
sun disappear behind the papad.” 

“Papad?” Rima wondered what this 
delicacy had to do with the eclipse, 

“The moon, of course, silly.,. girls 
ai‘e always silly,” Chutkoo screwed up 
his nase in disgust, 

“About a thousand scientists from 
all over the world have reached south 
India to study the eclipse. Such a spec¬ 
tacle will not occur for another 
years!” said Rajat, sounding importai t 

By now Chutkoo had drawn all 
us into a serious discussion on the 
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clipse, “When is the circus going to 
tart?” he asked. 

‘Today at 2.30 p.m.,” I said. 

‘Must be fun to watch the sun and 
noon play hide and seek, while the 
stars twinkle with delight,” said 
^hutkoo. 

‘No, the sun is supposed to be in 
reat danger,” Rajat had not shed his 
serious tone, “and on this day, people 
bathe in the holy rivers and offer pray- 
rs for the safety of the sun.” 

‘Very exciting. We must watch the 
siin as it is slowly swallowed up. We 
tUi take some photographs, too,” sug- 
ested the little ‘scholar’. 

‘No, it’s very risky to gaze at the 
sun during an eclipse. It can damage 
the eyes,” I repeated the warnings I 
ad been reading in the papers. 

“But I must take a look at the sun. 
It is the chance of a life-time!” Chut- 
k(K) crossed his front paws on the 
table. “You know what! I m sure the 
ow must have jumped over the moon 
uring an eclipse!” 

“How’s that?’’ 1 asked. 

“When the moon covered the sun, it 
was not visible from the earth, so tlie 
ow must have jumped over the moon 
to take a glimpse of the helpless sun!” 
did Chulkoo triumphantly. “And ole 
ing Cole must have asked the three 
Idlers to play when he saw the eclipse.” 

I could never imagine anybody would 
tU the nursery rhymes so mixed up. 

‘When the cow came down, Geor- 
■I ■ Porgie must have kissed the cow 
> d made her cry,” said Rajat, and all 
*1 us burst into peals of laughter, at 
utkoo’s expense of course. 


Rajat stretched his long legs and 
said, “They’re showing the eclipse on 
the TV in between a feature film, and 
you can also watch it, provided.... ” 

“Provided?” said Chutkoo, after 
guessing for a while. 

“Provided you promise not to pass 
any comments while the movie is on,” 
I added. 

“Mercy! Please don’t deprive me of 
my freedom of speech. How can I keep 
(piiet for two long hours?” the Apso 
jileaded. 

“No mercy for you.” I was not mov¬ 
ed a wee bit. 

“O.K. I accept your conditions,’ 
Chutkoo murmured. “Wowie wow! I 
promise to behave myself today. 

“Now niu along and go and have 
your milk and chapatti,” Rajat ordered, 

“Oh no, not now! I’m not hungry,” 
moaned Chutkoo, “And I don’t want 
to miss the eclipse. ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Rajat firmly, “and 
iifter the eclipse, all of us will take a 
bath. You, too, Chutkoo.” Rajat was 
joking, but the Apso took it very 
seriously. 

“Don’t be so cruel, Rajat,” begged 
Rima. “You know how Chutkoo hates 
baths. That’ll be too much for my 
‘l)rave boy’.” 

“Today is definitely not my day,” 
sighed Chutkoo. 

“Every dog has his day and you, ioo, 
shall have yours,” Rima comforted him. 

“Mercy, thy name is woman,” said 
Chutkoo solemnly and marched out of 
the room. You could have sounded the 
Last Post! 

Vanessa Elmanaa 

(To be concluded) 
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Story-time” 


^ UMMY, will you buy me a kite?’ 
cooed ihree-year-old Prashaiit, 
gleeliilly looking at the eover pieture 
of a book he held in his hands. There 
wa^i a gleam in his eyes as he turned 
the pages to look at some more pic¬ 
tures. The title of the book said 
‘Patang kc Peiieh’. 

Four-e ear-old Satish ran up to his 
little cousin holding another colourful 
book—‘Chidiyaghar ki Sair’. In a voice 
bubbling with enthusiasm he said, 
“Prashant do you know there are lots of 
tigers and monkeys in the zoo? But 
tliey have to remain inside cages. Poor 
things! ” 

“You mean they eamiot pla\ hi the 
lawns or ride a tric ycle and. . .? That 
was Piashant. 

The books had served the ir purpose. 
The children had reacted to the con¬ 
tents of the books. The subject and the 
pictuics iirescnted were acceptable to 
their levels of understanding. Besides, 
the little ones were entertained. 

The two books are among a set of 
10 picture-books in Hindi brought out 
by the National Council of Education¬ 
al Research & Training (NCERT), with 
a view to developing well-sec|uenced 
and entertaining reading material, both 
for pre-schoolers and for children in 
the 4-8 age-groups. The books are 
based on themes that can immediately 
draw the attention of children, expose 
them to the wonderful world around, 
and make their minds react to the sub¬ 
ject presented. 



The books are of two levels—the 
simple one sentence stories and stories 
narrated in more than one sentence, 
to cater to the varying age-groups at 
which the books are aimed. The colour 
fill and bold illustrations are self 
explanatory. A mere look at the pic 
turcs can help children cither in eorre 
lating the stories or at least in enab 
ling them to gra.sj) the topic presented 
Some of the stories can also l3e read on 
by teachers—the way grandmas con 
ducted story-telling sessions in tb 
good old days. 

‘Bal Geet’ is a collection of rhyme 
and songs brought out for children c 
the backward classes. Written in colie 
boration with the mobile creches set i' 
in the construction sites in Delhi an 
Bombay, it has more than a huni!r£ 
songs for children which can be tangl 
both at the pre-school and prim iri 
school levels. A unique feature of 
book is that it has been beautil al 
illustrated with reproductions from 
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original drawings of the children in the 
creches. 

In order to reach out to children liv¬ 
ing in the economically and socially 
backward areas, NCERT’s Child Study 
Unit has produced a set of 10 pamph¬ 
lets in Hindi to guide parents in the 
upbringing of their children in their 
early years. Young children need to be 
not only fed, bathed, and dressed. They 
also need to be fondled and exposed to 
the rich Indian traditions of mother- 
infant games, songs and story sessions. 
The pamphlets give suggestions on how 
to keep the children engaged and en¬ 
tertained with simple games and crea¬ 
tive activities, stories, songs and also 
help them acquire some knowledge 
about Indian festivals. 

Prabha Gopal 
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Children!) 
Hnnhs 
In the 

U.S.S.H. 


T N THE USSR, education of the 
younger generation is regarded as 
a major task. Therefore, children’s 
books and their authors receive a great 
deal of public attention in Soviet 
society. 

The task of creating a new and 
truly meaningful literature for chil¬ 
dren rose to its full stature immediate¬ 
ly after the October Revolution. How¬ 
ever, work in this field did not have to 
be started from scratch, since progres¬ 
sive traditions were rooted deep in the 
works of writers like Pushkin, Gogol, 
Ivan Turgenev, Leo Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
and Gorky. 

Gorky, for instance, believed that 
the most important task of children’s 
literature was to cultivate a respect for 
human beings and for that it was ne¬ 
cessary to draw men with rare writing 
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t alent and at the same time with a 
jeat love for children, to write spe- 
dally for them. He insisted that writers 
of children’s literature should possess 
the gift of imderstanding and apprecia¬ 
ting a child’s mental make-up. 

Maxim Gorky founded the pioneer 
publishing house for children’s litera- 
tme, “Detskaya Literatura”. Before 
setting it up, he asked Soviet children 
through Pravda, what kind of books 
they would like to read. The thousands 
of letters that came from children pro¬ 
ved an invaluable contribution towards 
the founding of “Detskaya Literatura”. 

Just before the Revolution, when 
Gorky was nursing the idea of special 
books for children, he met the literary 
critic, Kornci Chukovsky, and asked 
him to write a book for children. Chu¬ 
kovsky took up Gorky s proposal and 
wrote his first story “The Crocodile”. 
That is how the young literary critic- 
cum-scholar turned a children’s author. 
Chukovsky opened the door to a won¬ 
derful world of fairy tales full of amaz¬ 
ing, thrilling and gay adventures. 

Another celebrated author for chil¬ 
dren of the same period was Samuil 
Marshak. His variety of themes is truly 
amazing. He thought of all kinds of 
rhymes, funny songs, and tales. 
Through his writings, he tried to prove 
that it was possible to speak to children, 
even to the smallest ones, on an equal 
footing, on the most diverse subjects: 
on nature and everything around us, 
about work and heroism. 

Marshak is called the father of So- 
^'iet poetry for children. But it was 
May^ovsicy who first extended the 
boundaries of a child’s mind to explode 
the myth that children’s poetry should 


only touch a limited range of subjects. 
He was the first to introduce political 
themes in children’s poetry. 

In the Soviet Union, children’s books 
are published in 70 languages of the 
peopes of the USSR, and oAer world 
languages. The “language barriers” 
have been effectively removed from 
children’s literature. 

Very often, a child perceives a book 
throu^ the eyes of its artist. For chil¬ 
dren, particularly for tiny tots, a pic¬ 
ture is an object of special interest. 
That is why the masters of Soviet 
paintings like Lebedev, Charushin, 
Favorsky, and Mavrina are always ap¬ 
proached to illustrate children’s books. 

Today, more than a hundred pub¬ 
lishing houses in the Soviet Union, spe¬ 
cialising in children’s literature, bring 
out more than 3,000 titles, every year, 
printing about 450,000,000 copies. 

It is impossible to list all the pub¬ 
lishers and all the authors, or to give 
a panoramic picture of all that has been 
achieved by the Soviet publishers for 
children’s literature. Suffice it to say 
that today, every fourth book that 
comes out of a Soviet printing press is a 
title for children. 

Subir Ghosh 

Acrostic (k) 

If you cross a cross across a cross. 

Or cross a stick across a stick. 

Or cross a stick across a cross. 

Or cross a cross across a stick. 

Or stick a stick across a stick. 

Or stick a cross across a cross. 

Or stick a cross across a stick. 

Or stick a stick across a cross, 

Would that be acrostic? 
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J€ mAT toes A DREAM ?'• 







IN A CLOSE ENCOUNTER 









AT WEIR WINDOW. IN THE 
DEAD OF NlOlfT, FROM OUTER 
SPAC£~A MAN IN SIGHT. 
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mNDERm 

WHETHER TO RAISE f 
AN ALARM, HE 
STEPPED UP AND \ 
GAl/E THEM A charm: 


Xi 


i. •^ 


K 



•h.“ 


v""'' 
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‘'WHAT'S THIS? 
LOOK, 

A MUSICAL Bm, 
THAT NOT I 
ONUySTNGSBU 
ALSO TALKS! 



'HE'S FRIENDty 
THOUGH HE LOOKS 

Stern. LETS GIVE 

HIM SOMETHING IN 
RETURN/" 



'.im .' 



A WATCH, A TOR, , 
A RADIO, BUT LO/ 
TO EI/ERUTHING, 
HIS ANSWER , 
^ ISNOJ 


SUDDENLU, TO RAM 
A BRAINWAI/E-ENOUGH TO 
MAKE THE STRANGER RAIM 




iBooDBye^ before you GO AWAg. I 
mC0METDMOREP0PIHN5ANyDAy^\ 


LpakleJ 



^ei 9 iN$ 


FRUITV 

SWEETS 









ilr 


5 FRUITy aAVa;RS- 
RASPBERRy, PINEAPPLE, LEMON, 
ORANGE AND LIME 


























Protect 

and help the weak 

Attacks on Harijans 
and other weaker sections 
bring di scredit to our society. 
They thwart our march forward. 



Let us cherish the Indian tradition 


WE ARE ONE 
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Pear Editor, 

Make Children’s World thicker by 
including a few more items. We miss 
i! because it is published only once a 
month and I read it quickly even be- 
iitre the month starts. 

Do you answer all the letters which 
.. 1 C sent? It is disappointing when a 
letter is not answered. 

Nandini Soin, New Delhi 

Once by the way, I had bought a 
■»py and was simply thrilled to leaf 
t! trough the delightful and fun-filled 
pages. I found it a wonderful maga- 
iiie with plenty to read. But I m afraid 
I ve got a suggestion. Could you please 
i itroduce a column for General know- 
clge Quiz? It would be lovely if you 
(lid. Another request—do include a list 
i pen-pals too. I hope I’m not asking 
1 'f too much. 

Ranjani Mitra, Dehradun 

Pear Readers, 

Thank you very much for your let- 
' rs which are full of praise and sug- 
estions. 

Nandini—doesn’t this answer your 
I 'Av 1980 


question—and your letter? I hope you 
are encouraged to write more often 
now. As for your suggestions about a 
thickej- copy of Children’s World—we 
are sure you have seen the April issue 
which is the Annual number—a bum¬ 
per issue of ahnost 100 pages. It must 
have kept you and a number of other 
readers like you busy for a long time. 
It’s not just reading we provide Nandini 
—have you tried playing any of the 
Play-a-Game’, games published in 
Children’s World regularly? And now 
widi the series on ‘Origami’ may be 
you could tiy your hand at paper 
sculpture. 

Yes, Ranjani your suggestion about 
a General Knowledge Quiz is most wel¬ 
come. We have been giving quizes and 
puzzles now and then, but may be we 
could think of it as a regular feature. 
As for your suggestion about a pen¬ 
pals column—you are not asking for 
too much. For, even Sonali Bhatia, 
Bombay, Devojit Borboruah Diiliajan, 
Bandita Rudra, New Delhi, Santosh 
Birbaun, Bangarapet, and many others 
want a pen-pals column as a regular 
feature. So keep looking, for next 
month you might find your names 
along with others in Children’s 
World’s own pen-pal comer. 

Editor 
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HOLIDAY FEATURES 


THE 

BOAT 

CLUB 

RALLY 


C OME to think of it, it was actually the 
fault of Bean’s teacher. On the last day 
of school, she had drawn out a list of things 
You Can Do In The Summer Vacation, and 
somewhere near the top she had written: 

“READ THE NEWSPAPER EVERY DAY’ 

“Cliiklren,” she exi?lained, “reading the 
daily newspaper is very, very important, be 
cause it’s the only way you can come to 
know about the world around you. Read 
the newspaper every day, and increase yoiii 
knowledge about the world you live in.” 

She did sound suspiciously like a radio 
advertisement, but her worshipping students 
immediately resolved to read the newspaper 
every single day, and fervently added “V.V.V 
Imp’ in the margin. 

Of course, for the first two weeks of th( 
vacation, everyone was too busy doing noth¬ 
ing to be bothered about daily newspapers 
— or for that matter, anything else. At 3S, 
l^robym Road, that summer vacation was pro 
mising to be wonderful (though the mothers 
at 3S, Probyu Road didn’t quite agree) — 
evervone in the twenty-two flats there was 
on vacation, and nobody had any plans of 
leaving Delhi that year. And what is more 
fun than a dav in June, doing Nothing with 
vour friends? 

But at the beginning of the third week, 
doing Nothing was getting to be just a wee 
bit tiresome. 

“I say,” said Munna, “let’s do something.” 

Thev were assembled in Safina’s garage 
that afternoon. Lunch was over and they 
were lying on the moth-eaten carpet doing 
Nothing in various ways. Safina and Chitra 
and Jyoti, who were in the same clas.‘^. 
were weaving flower wreaths with little pinh 
flowers and grass. Anjali, who lived next door 
to Safina, was snoring gently in a comer. 
Bean was playing cards wdth a bored Munna. 
Binka, Anjali's little brother, was wrestling 
with his friend Vicky. Sandip was reading .r 
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breakfast table and had concluded that daily 
newspapers comprised local murders and shoe 
ot)mpany ads. 

Hut Muima was not to be beaten so easily. 
"Ohhhhl” he said challengingly. “And how do 
tjou know, Mr. Bean? Have you ever read a 
newspaper? Betcha haven’t! Bcteha...” 

“I have so!” cried Bean indignantly. “Maybe 
you haven’t, but I liave!” 

“Oh-Uo!” said Mnnna mockingly, shaking 
his head up and down. “And what did you 
read about, Mr. Bean?” 

“Murders and sandals,” said Bean, “and. .. 
ind a boat club rallv.” 


superman comic for the twenty-sixth time 
that day. And Shishir and Premjit were play¬ 
ing ‘Xs and Os’ on the sand. 

Munna had said this three times already, 
M) nobody really bothered. 

“What?” asked Chitra unenthusiastically 
alter a long pause. “There isn’t anything to 
do.” 

I’m bored,” piped in Premi, “Munna’.s 
right.” 

“OK, then, smarty, suggc.st something,” said 
|\othi scathingly (.she was bored, too, but 
llioiight that a quarrel, and maybe — hope- 
hilly — a fistfight would be an intere.sting 
diversion). 

“flow about reading the newspaper?” sug 
itcsted Bean brightly, remembering the last 
(lav of school. 

“IIo, ho! I” laughed Munna. “Bead the 
iicw.spaper? IIo, ho, ho! ! Lizzen to him.” 

“Well, my teacher says.” began Bean 

liotlv, when Safina interrupted him (more to 
i)|)pose Munna than to support either' Bean 
I" the reading of newspapers). 

“Yes, Bean, vou’re absolutel)’ right,” slie 
said, “Munna, you keep quiet. Now, who’ll 
iiet the newspaper?” 

“Me,” volunteered Bean, getting up. 

“IIo, ho!!” laughed Munna helplessly, and 
a as pounced upon eagerly by nine pairs of 
li.mds.... 

F’ive minutes later Bean returned, a little 
pink in the face, and flustered. 

“Couldn’t get any — raddiwallah — drat, ” 
lie muttered diflBdently. Then, seeing that 
Munna was about to guffaw again, he hur- 
' edly continued, “Anyway, who’s bothered 
bout a particular newspaper? They’re all the 
ime, all murders and sandals.” 

He meant scandais, of course, but since 
one of them had ever heard the word, it 
lidn’t make a difference. Thev had heard 
lieir parents passing similar comments at the 



Now, it had so happened that a few months 
[)reviou.sly. Bean’s father had banned comias 
in the house, following a .slight mishap in 
which he had taken a comic to his class in¬ 
stead of his lecture notes. Bean insi.stcd that 
it wasn’t his fault if his father couldn’t tell 
a c'omic from his lecture notes, but this 
reasonable argument only infuriated his 
father more. 

The comic ban lasted one whole gha-stly 
week (after which his father —> happily — 
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forgot the episode), but after three days 
Bean went nearly crazy. And he was driven 
to the newspaper in the desperate hope that 
it might — just might — contain a comic 
somewhere in its black-and-white sternness. 

Bean learned three things: it takes ten 
minutes to unfold a newspaper; grown-up 
comics are only boxes and not funny in the 
first place; and it is very hard to put a news¬ 
paper together again after you have taken it 
apart. It was in the confusion of reassembling 
the new.sjiaper under a fan at full blast that 
Bean happened to see the word ‘BOAT. It 
was part of a notice tliat read in big bold 
black letters. 

BOAT CLUB RALLY — JP 

Bean didn’t know what “rally” meant fnor 
did he really care) and he presumed that 
•jr must indicate some date or time -- like 
A.M. and P.M., or B.C. and A.D. (or were 
they A.C. and B.D.?) Anyhow, after he 



\ 



(somewhat unsuccessfully) reassembled the 
newspaper, he forgot about it. But noiv 
Munna’s taunts recalled it to him. 

“Yes,” he said, more firmly. “I read about 
murders and sandals and a boat club rally.’ 

“Ho,” said Munna the Disbeliever. “A boat 
club rally, huh? And what may I ask, is a 
rally?” 

Bean had been afraid that would come and 
he was about to say ‘No, you may not ask’, 
when Chitra intervened, saving him and 
snubbing Munna. 

“Imagine,” she said, in a shocked voice 
“Imagine not knowing what a rally isl It's a 
race, of course, you dingdong. Don’t )ou 
remember that notice about the motor car 
rally? And what do you do with motor cars 
and boats but race them, silly?” 

Munna was suitably silenced, but before 
they could gloat over his ignorance, Bean 
had an idea. 

“Hey,” he cried suddenly. “A racel Thats 
it! Let’s have a boat race in my gardenl” 

His suggestion was received with lusty 
cheers which woke up Anjali and made tlie 
lady upstairs think there was a football match 
going on somewhere. Ten minutes later, thev 
met in the backyard of Bean’s house, armed 
with an enormous amount of paper, smuggled 
scissors, and Bean’s hosepipe. 

“O. K. now,” said Bean importantly, from 
his elevated position on an upturned deal- 
wood box (he liked doing things in style, and 
he loved giving speeches) ‘ O.K., now. Munna, 
Shishir, Premi and me will...” 

“I,” interrupted Jyoti. 

“You what?” asked Bean impatiently. “Do' t 
interrupt. Munna, Shishir, Premi, and me wdl 
build the pond. The rest of you go to that 
corner and make the boats. No talking...” 

The dealwood box suddenly groaned and 
collapsed, and Bean witli it, creating a 
momentary diversion and much amusement 
Bean struggled out, a little ruffled but st H 
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lignified. 

“Oi,” he said unceremoniously. “Stop 
;iiighing. We have to work.” 

The pond-building architcchts gathered 
IK ar the ho.se. 

.Vow, look,” said Ik-an. “First we have to 
dig the river, and make dams ’n’ things to 
icg’late the water.” 

I'liev set to work, and with much laboui, 
lialf-an-hour later, the river and the boats 

|v ere readc. 

I 

I ' "Now,” said Bean, “we have to make .i 
lag sign saving ‘BOAT CLUB RAL1.’\” and 
stick it on outsich' the c-omponnd ” 

I So a eliart paper and a black eia\on w/crc 


hi ought, and the sign, a grubby, illegible 
mass of black on pink which read 

BOAT CLUB RALLY 

was stock on the compound wall wnth 
smuggled glue 

Back in tlic sard, Bean, in his usual desire 
to do things in stvle, asked for a ribbon. 

“Ho, ’ said Mnnna. “Now he wants a ribbon. 
Nest he’ll want a frock. Ho, Bean! You 
becoming a girl’-^” 

Kverconc titlmed and Bi'an blushed. 

“Idiot,” h(' said. “If vou knew anything, 
von cl know that \on cut a ribbon to begin 
a ci'incronv. . 
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“You mean, a ceremony,” said Safina, kindly. 

“Yes, yes, a ceme.. .er.. .ceremony,” said 
Bean, a little flustered. “Now — the ribbon?” 

Anjali obligingly untied her hair. 

“Here, Bean,” she said, “you can cut this.” 

So Anjali and Safina held the ribbon over 
the rivei and Bean cut it with a rusty 
broken sliaving blade which he had found 
in the garbage ba.skct that morning. 

“Yav! !” cric-d everybody (those who under¬ 
stood, because they understood, and those 
who didn’t, ju.st for companv) “Yay! !” 

“1’hank \ on. . . .thank you,” said Bean with 
dignity, bowing. “Now, Jyoti, go turn on the 
water.” 

jyoti went to the tap and struggled to open 
it 

"It’s stuck,' she squeaked finally 

“Hiuck'!^! " cried Bean impatiently. “You 
girls! No strength, no stamina, then you blame 
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the poor tap...” 

"I say. Bean,” said Shishir, who had tnei 
the tap. “It really is stuck.” 

“Ho,” said muscle-man Munna, pushini 
Shishir aside. “Let me try.” 

Nobody was really quite sure what hap. 
pened after Munna touched the tap. Accord 
ing to his version, the tap fell oflF, “all by it 
self! Honesthjl !” and according to everybodv 
(dse’s version, it fell off when Munna touched 
it. Whichever way it really happened, the 
tap fell to the ground and the water suddeiilj 
gushed madly out of the free pipe, drenching 
everyone. 

"Aaah!! Save us! ! Aaaah! ! ” screamed the 
girls, running madly in circles. “We’ll he 
drowned!! Aaaah!” 

The boys, torn between companionable 
shrieks and hysterical laughter at the sight of 
the girls, rolled on the grass holding their 
sides. 

“C’mou.’’ gurgled Bean, a little drunk in 
the commotion, “let’s spratj them!” 

His parents n'solutely shut the doors and 
windows and pretended they were in China 

By tlu' time the old mali — the gardener 
- came, they were having a gloriously diih 
rnuddy-watcr fight. The mali never came tn 
the backyard if he could help it. Littered with 
broken tyres and rusty pieces of metal pilfei 
ed from dustbins, the backyard was Beans 
heaven and the mail’s hell. Today, however 
he had to go back to pick up a spade whit h 
Bean had ‘borrowed’. . .treading with trepida 
tion, he cautiously sneaked towards the 
commotion... 

Now, the mali was old, and a little deaf, 
and a little blind.. .and even their motheis 
would have found it hard to recognize these 
scjucaling monsters in their state of mudci\ 
madness. The mali mistook them for cows 

"Oof!” he muttered, hurrying back to the 
peaceful, cultivated front part of the garden 
“Cows! They’ll ruin my roses. Now, where' 
that stick.” 

“Ooowww!” howled Munna, as the ma'i j 
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A READ-ALOUD STORY 


UP AND DOWN 


NE. fine morning, Tinku’s Dadi 
made some laddoos. Tinku got 
\() laddoos, after lunch. The rest of 
hv laddoos went into a tin. And up 
( lit the tin on top of the cupboard in 
adi’s room. 

Finku knew he wouldn’t see the la- 
Idoos again till tea-time. The thought 
lade him very sad indeed. 

Tinku waited till Dadi had taken a 
ok and stretched herself on the divan 
II the verandah. He waited for a while 
lore, till the book had slipped from 
)adi’s hand and she was fast asleep. 
Then Tinku took a deep breath and 
fwnt into action. 

He removed everything fiom Dadi's 
able and began to pull it towards the 
ii]d:)oard. “Krnrrr” went the table as 
I dragged against the floor. “Gheeeeen. 
iliceeeeeeen”. 


S 


inac'kcd him on his plnmp behind. “Aaahh! 
'iiii! Run! Mad man!” 
lUin, run!!” screeched everybody joyfully. 

Pagal! Foreign invasion! Run! Faster! 
'lu ll! ! Ho-ho! Run!” they tumbled madly 
"'■r each other until they were safely locked 
'iside Safina’s garage. 

I'hcre they surveyed each other proudh’. 
' 1111 , beaming white through the dark brown 
Id'(IS of dripping mud and occasional bits 
"I grass, was the proudest of all. 

Say,” he said. “Boat Club Rallies are fun! 

' 'non, let’s go steal jamuns from across the 
^l'>-et." 

I hey tornadoed away, leaving ptsace 
""unentarily behind. Summer vacation had 


Tinku stopped. The table was mak¬ 
ing too much noise. He tried to lift it 
but it was too heavy. At last he lifted 
three legs off the floor and dragged it 
along on the fourth. “Gud-gud-gud- 
gud-gud-gud-gud” said the fourth leg, 
but by now Tinku and the table had 
I cached the cupboard. 

I'inku ran out for a minute, just to 
make sure Dadi hadn’t got up. But no 
she was fast asleep. 

Tinku came back, all smiles. He pick¬ 
ed up a chair to put on top of the table. 
He huffed and he puffed, but he could 
not lift it high enough. Tinku put away 
the chair and got a ‘morha’ instead. He 
put the ‘morha’ on tlie table, climbed 
up and stretched out his anus towards 
the tin. But he couldn’t reach it. 

Tinku stretched a bit. This time he 
could brush the tin with his fingers. 


The niali picked up the fallen tap and 
screwed it back on to the .still-gushing 
pipeline. Then he picked up his spade and 
trudged back to the front garden. 

'Rcnn-rani!' he mumbled to himself. ‘Funny 
cows they have these days . . 


7’liat evening, back at home. Bean picked 
up his father’s dictionary and with great 
difliculty located 'rally’. 

“Rally.” he read. “Act of reassembling; 
recoverv of energy after or in the middle of 
e.xhaustion or illness.” 

A smile slowly spread across his face. 
‘Who cares anyway?’ he thought. ‘Our kind 
of rally was more fun!’ 

Minnie P. Swami 
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Ill trying lo pick up the tin, he only 
piisliccl it furlher back. 

ITc .strctclicd a little more A lillle 
more. And then snddenK 

CLANG 

CLANG 

CLANG 

CLANG 

D H U M 

PHATTAK! 

Down c-amc an old can of milk, a tin 
of talcum powder in which Dadi was 
saving np small change, Dadi's sewing- 
box, and-. 

Dadi caiiu' nmning. "Oh, Tinku 


Tinku,'’ she cried, “what on earths 
happened?” I 

But Tinku didn’t wait to hear ain 
more. He ran and hid himself at the 
back of the house. 

When Tinku came in again, Dadi 
had a visitor—one of her sisters wlio 
lived far away. Dadi was in the kil- 
chen. bu.sy making tea. Tinku slipped 
cjuictlv into his lOom. He picked up his 
best picture-book and sat down on the 
floor. But he had hardly opened the 
book when, suddenly 

CLANG 

CLANG 

CLANG 

CLANG 

DHUM 

PHATTAK! 

The house shook with the noise. Tin 
ku went running to find out what i( 
was. Dadi s sister came running, too, 
“What (^n earth’s happened?” .she cried 
There was Dadi, standing near hci 
cupboard with an umbrella in hii 
hand. She looked very guilty. “I was 
only trying to get at the tin of laddoos 
she said. They were all there on tlu' 
floor—the milk can, the tin of talcum 
pow'der, the sewing-box. . . 

“I’ll get the laddoos for you, Dadi 
'^aid Tinku brightly. 

Dadi and her sister put the table 
back in po.sition. They put a chair im 
top and held it while Tinku climbed 
up. 

In ten minutes flat Tinku was bad 
with his picture-book and not one, nc'f 
two, but FOUR laddoos on a ‘thali 
before him! 

Pratibha Naih 
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Operation ‘Katcha Mango’ 


I T WAS a stiflingly hot May afternoon. 

J was nearly last asleep on iny leet, 
.iiitl if I didn’t have a conscience 1 
would have been asleep. But 1 was 
s('cond guard on duty that altenuxai 
and 1 didn’t dare cat-nap when Bhiroo 
himself was on first duty. 

We were on “Operation Katcha Man 
<40 a family ‘game’ the third genera¬ 
tion was now ‘playing’. Its more of a 
war really, between two families. And 
the bone of contention is a poor but 
''tnrdy mango tree. Every year the tree 
faithfully bears a ‘treeful’ of mangoes 
and every year it gets badly battered, 
rhe trees only fault being its bang in 
the middle of a non-existent fence. The 
; present generation Pandits (daim their 
‘ urandfather planted the tree. Rut we 
-Shasliis know for a fact that our Nanaji 
planted that mango tree. After all we 
have a mini orchard—while all the Pan¬ 
dits can boast of is a few banana trees 
. 111(1 this one solitary mango tiee—1 
mean it isn t their s but they think it 
helongs to them vou see! 

“Signal down,’’ hissed Bhiroo in his 
uhostliest voice, startling me out of m>' 
Miipor. He's like that this cousin of 
mine. If he’s not reading ghost stories 
he’s pretending to be a ghost. “Officer 
\ction. stiike. Army on alert”—he 
'''Cnt on in his senseless “commander 
largon”. But after years of summer 
iiaining at playing “Operation Katcha 
'^lango’’ I knew exactly what those 
'•Olds meant. It meant that those stupid 
’’audit kids had neglected to keep 
\atch on the Mango tree—or thev had 
dl gone for a movie. Which meant the 
‘^hastri clan could attack the tree and 


collect as main “Katcha aams’’ as 
possible. 

“All clear, 1 went and announced in 
the darkened loom where the rest of 
the ‘Shastri bachas pla>ed cards and 
carrom in the coolth of the desert cool¬ 
er. “Enemy caught snoozing—operation 
attack. ’ Without a sound the\ all got 
up. Akshii, Sona, Shali, \'isu, Pattu. 
Bavin and Cfiiira. The chattais were rol¬ 
led up and put away, the door shut 
(jiiietb'. Sona, Shali and Chira went 
single file, downstairs through the back¬ 
door and took up their ])osition.s behind 
the tank. Bavin and Pattu slithered 
down the waterjiipe from the terrace- 
while Bhiroo still kept watch. As soon 
as they reached the ground Pattu and 
Bavin made the thumbs up sign. Bhiroo 
acknowledged it and then signalled to 
Visu and Akshu who dashed up to the 
edge of the terrace in a flash from 
where the\< could reach the highest 
branches of the mango tree. Then Bhiroo 
slithered down the pipe himself and 
without wasting any time started clim¬ 
bing the mango tree. Chira and Shali 
held a white table-cloth ready to i ecei\'e 
whatever little ‘mangolcts Bhiroo 
would be able to pluck from the enemy’s 
side. Excitement ran high as Bhiroo was 
almost on the topmost branch. Involun- 
taiily 1 giggled—at the double risk we 
were t.iking—one of inviting the etiemy s 
angc]- and the other of infuriating the 
elders in our family—which included 
my parents, my Mama, and Mamiji that 
is Bhiroo, Shali, Chira and Akshu’s 
parents, Mansi and Mausaji that is Sona, 
Visu, Pattu and Ravin’s parents and of 
course Nanaji and Naniji. 
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“Shooooooo.” six voices hissed 

simultaneously. “Can t you ever do any¬ 
thing quietly Vira?" I shut up imme¬ 
diately and turned my face to let the 
others know how hurt I was. But I 
wasn’t hurt or quiet for long—my tight¬ 
ly pursed lips flew open, my eyes wid¬ 
ened I nearly fell backwards—hut my 
training stood me in good stead. “Aaaai- 
eeeeeeeeee, I yelled, “aaaaa. . .enemy 
on alert, enemy on alert—ready for at¬ 
tack. There was a commotion imme¬ 
diately on both sides. My only thought 
was for Bhiroo, who was perched dan¬ 
gerously on the highest and slimmest 
branch. I looked up only to be hit 
PTACK on the tip of my nose by a 
sharp piece of chalk. Then iunid yells, 
giggles and shouts of “unfair battle. ’ 
Bats, you re challenged to a war , and 
much shaking of fists on our side, paper 


pellets, chalk pieces and berry seeds 
rained on us unarmed Shastris. 

“Ha,” I could hear the eldest Pandit 
—Virat screaming with joy. “Ha, Bandits, 
thieves its daylight robbery now is it? 
How, just how could you imagine we d 
leave our 'family heirloom’ unguarded? 
Just how?” 

“Come on, thugs,’’ yelled the rest of 
the Pandits, Bela, Roopak, Jatin, Shaila, 
little Chandni and Sumit. They stored 
along their terrace armed to the teeth 
with chalk, mbberbands and paper- 
pellets and berry seeds which they let 
loose on us in a continuous stream, 
Naturally we were unarmed so waving 
our anns about we ran helter-skelter. 
“Stop and take what you deserve, 
shouted the Pandits in glee. “For too 
long you Shastris have got away witli 
our mangoes—but today they are soui. 






Cvome on Mango thieves, here’s fruit of 
,i different kind.” 

“How about tasting this then?” I 
heard Bhiroo say from way up there, 
and a tiny, raw mango flew out from 
tlie tree and whizzed across to land 
SMACK in Virat’s eye. “Aiyoo,” he let 
uo involuntarily, “Aiyo. ” 

In the meantime Ravin and Pattu 
had gathered a few mud clods which 
tliey let fly without hesitation at the 
Pandits. Bhiroo continued pelting them 
with raw mangoes. Akshu had managed 
(o fill his water pistol and made a 
pathetic attempt at squirting the Pan¬ 
dit girls with water. But they were too 
tar away and instead the water fell on 
ns, almost like welcome rain in the hot 
afternoon. 

“Phizzzzzzza slightly bigger raw 
inan'go flew across to the Pandit terrace 
and once again found its mark—Bhiroo 
—even in a mass battle would not miss 
a chance to hit his arch rival—Virat 
nearly fell baclavards as the hard green 
mango hit him on the forehead. 

“Bhaiya, ’ yelled little Chandni, “Bha- 
i\ a,’’ I suppose its the first time .she had 
''Cen her brave brother stagger. “Bad 
l)oys,” she yelled in anger and ran full 
pelt to the edge of the terrace to try 
and hit Bhiroo with a berry seed. But 
she was running too fast and right be¬ 
fore our horrified eyes she was over 
fhe low parapet and would soon be 
iiurtling down to the ground. 

“Chandni,” “Chandni,” cried Virat, 
hela and the others, they tried pulling 
her back but she was out of reach. 
Vfter all the yelling and shouting our 
dumbstruck silence seemed eerie, our 
hearts—both Pandits and Shastris could 
he heard thudding—silently, uncertain- 

ly. 

Then, for once I reacted fast. “The 
table-cloth,” I screeched, "Chira, Sona, 


Shali, catch,” I threw a comer to each 
of them, we held a comer each tightly 
as our knees knocked nineteen to the 
dozen. It wasn’t a very big table-cloth 
but big enough for four-year-old Chan¬ 
dni. 

There she came now, “save her God,” 
I prayed silently, “please God save 
her.’’ I shut my eyes tight forgetting it 
was a Pandit I was praying for. 

“Careful you Shast.Virat start¬ 

ed to say as his sister fell—but stopped 
short. As I opened my eyes I saw him 
racing towards the door—followed by 
the others, we coidd hear them clatter¬ 
ing down the stairs.when PLONK 

Chandni fell on the table-cloth. 
But she fell so hard, we couldn’t hold 
her up in the table-cloth and softly it 
sank to the giound, with her while we 
still held it. 

Chandni’s eyes were .shut tight. 
“Chandni how are you? ’ I asked anxi¬ 
ously. 

“Open your eyes Chandni, we won’t 
do anything, you’re safe,’ Chira and 
Shali said. Bhiroo who had climbed 
down by then sprinkled water on her. 
Virat, Bela, Sumit, Roopak were soon 
there crowding round her. 

“Chandni,” Virat cried brokenly, “it’s 
me, Bhaiya, you’re all right, open your 
eyes—look, look, Viradidi, Chiradidi, 
Shalididi—look, look the Shastris have 
saved you.” I looked up at liim surpris¬ 
ed—in fact we all did, especially we 
Shastri.s—was this our sworn enemy 
talking? 

He whipped out a handkerchief from 
his pocket—surprisingly it was a clean 
hanky and white too. 

“Bhaiya,” Chandni said in a normal 
voice, opening her eyes. “Bhaiya, I’m 
all right, Vira didi saved me.” 

“Yes,” muttered Virat raising the 
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ECLIPSED! 


lO RECALL 

Rajal and liis cousin are playing 
chess, while Rajal’s sister, Rima, 
looks on. Their apso, Chutkoo, per- 
idnns an African war dance on the 
chcsshoai’d. fie is asked to hehave 
hifnsell lest ‘you loo will he swallow¬ 
ed hy Rahn along with the sun. ’ Yes, 
it s the day of the eclip.se, and Chut¬ 
koo, who doesn t know what an 
eclipse, is, gets interested and w'ants 
to know more. Amidst much Icg- 
pnlling and joking, he is made the 
vvis('r about the solar eclipse. lie s 
asked to come and watch the iiimsnal 
phenomena on T\\ but he is not to 
make an\ ‘comments’ while the 
movie is on. Cdmtkoo is so excited 
about seeing tiie eclip.se that he is 
rcad\ to agree to anv conditions. 

\(m read on 

HAT’S the time, please? ” asked 
(ilmtkoo, coming into lh(' room 
.iller fi\c miimlc.s. 

“Chutkoo, this is too much. Evci'a 
two minutes \()u want to know' the 
time!" I chided, “it's only 12 o’clock.’ 

“I m sorry." The humbled canint 
withdrew from our presence almost 
soundlessly. Only to make an entry 
after another five minutes. 

“Give me my lunch, (piick,” lu 
puffed. 

“\Adn ? ’ Rajat asked. “W'hat has hap¬ 
pened now? ” 

“I heard Mr. Lai say w'C shouldn’t 
eat during the eclipse. ’ 

"You're dead right. I couldn t help 
remaiking. “I shall tell Appu to get 
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your lunch at once. ” When Chutkoo 
behaves himself, we thank God for His 
little mercies! Chutkoo seemed to be 
really excited about the eclipse. 

“I must have been born on the da\ 
of an eclipse,’ mused Chutkoo. 

“No, you were born on April Fools 
Day,” said Rajat. 

“Ha, Ha, Ha! Big joke! ” Chutkoo 
laughed heartily. 

“Ho, Ho, Ho! ” Rajat followed. 

‘‘Hcc, Hee, Ilee!" put in Chutkoo. 

“Now, wdll you stop that nonsense! 
It w'as my father from the verandah. 

“Just because I’m excited about thi 
solar eclipse, everybody is making fun 
of me, Chutkoo went and complained 
to father, “T just want to know how 
the sun and moon will behave.” 

“And wc w'ant to study Chutkoo s 
behaviour during the solar eclipse, 
we e.xplaincd. 

Cdmtkt)o conveniently inetended as 
if he had not heard us. He was keep¬ 
ing bis tantrums under control. “T’\'(. 
ne\cr got butterflies in my tummy be¬ 
fore going to any doctor—the way Tm 
leeling today. I’m so excited!” he said 

“Go and stand on your head in a 
basin of cold water wdth \'Our tail wag¬ 
ging in the air. It’ll give a lot of relief 
under such circumstances,” suggested 
Hajat 

Chutkoo once again ignored the re 
mark and a.sked very innocenth' 
‘AVhat s the time now?” 

"It’s 2 o’clock, ” I said. “Relax on 
this rug and prepare yourself for the 
celip.se.” 
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"Do you think the sun and moon 
will have a fight?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Do you think the earth will catch 
fire?” 

"No.” 

"Do you think the world will conic 
to an end?” 

“No. Chutkoo, please rest in jicacc 
lor some time more.” 

"I can’t. Mr. Lai says the eclipse 
lirings bad luck.’’ Chutkoo was realK’ 
excited. 

“Nonsense.” 

“Yes, he said so.” 

“He might have been predicting 
voiir future.” 

“God knows!” he uttered in exaspe¬ 
ration. 

The ‘eclipse’ was becoming too 
much for him. “Mr. Lai said...” 

He was interrupted by Rajat. “Please 
don’t talk of Mr. Lai.” Of late, Cliiit- 
koo had developed a friendship with 
this elderly neighbour of ours of whom 
we ourselves were not very fond. 
Terrible children and a more terrible 
dog!” was how he politely referred to 
us in his conversations. 

"What is the time now?” asked 
Chutkoo, rubbing his eyes with his 
liaws. 

"We’ve reached a state of timeless- 
ness,” prophesied Rajat. 

"Now let me rest for a few minutes. 
The Apso ciuled up on the mg and 
soon closed his eyes. 

We sort of forgot Chutkoti after the 
rV film began. In between, the view 


of the sun being slowly covered by the 
moon were also shown. 

"Chutkoo, wake up!” I said. 

“Chutkoo, see the sun perform the 
disappearing act!” said Rima. 

“Wake up, you scholar! ” said Rajat. 

But the fellow was fast asleep and 
was totally oblivious to the racket 
being made round him. 

“I think the eclipse has aflFected 
Chutkoo. He has slumped into a deep 
slumber,” murmured father. “I suppose 
the incredible docs happen during the 
eclipse!” 

The movie was a delightful comedy 
and we were roaring with laughter 
tliroughout. Once the eclipse was over, 
Rima sang "Oooh la la” three times and 
Chutkoo was up and about. 

“What happened to the eclipse?” he 
asked mbbing his eyes. 

“Its all over,’ I said sadly, trying 
desperately to look sad, too. 

"Oh, no! Why didn’t you wake me 
up?” Chutkoo said disappointedly. 

“We tried, but you were fast asleep, 
like a block of wood,” I said. 

"Like a little lamb,” said Rima. 

“Like a fat and lazy hippo, ” said 
Rajat. 

“Oh, come on!” said Chutkoo. 

“Chutkoo, were sorry you haven't 
been successful in increasing your as¬ 
tronomical knowledge,” we said in a 
chorus. 

“Time and tide wait for no man,” he 
whispered, and closed his eyes again. 

Vanessa Elmanaa 
( Concluded) 
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HAWAIIAN MYTHOLOGY 


Hina and the Gem 


I T happened many, many years ago— 
when there was no moon in the sky. 
Hawaii was then ruled by a handsome 
and brave king and his subjects were 
the happiest in the world. 

One morning, as the king or the “alii 
sat in his royal ehamber, a group ol 
fishermen came to him. They showed 


him their lines. The hooks were missing 
“Whenever we lower our lines in the 
eastern part of the ocean, the hooks 
are cut off,” tlie fishermen told the king 
looking puzzled. 

“Do you feel some heavy fish pulling 
at the lines?” asked the king. 

“No,” replied the fishermen, “no tug 
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1 felt, but when we haul the lines, the 
looks are no longer there!” 

The king was bewildered, too. 

That evening the king was in his 
garden with his story-teller who was a 
a’ly wise man. The king told him all 
ihout the mysterious disappearance of 
file hooks. “Can you solve the mystery, 
Tiisitala (story-teller)?” asked the king 

[ •agerly. 

The story-teller nodded his head. “I 
an,” he replied. 

‘Do tell me,” cried the king. 
Tusitala began in a sing-song voice. 
Deep, deep under the ocean lies the 
and of Lalo Nana. Two men and their 
sister live there, each one as handsome 
iis a god.” 

"T shall marry the ocean-maid,’ cried 
(he king. 

Tusitala shook his grey head sadly. 
No good can come out of a match like 
that,” he said. 

But the king refused to listen t(j him. 
Do find a way to bring the ocean- 




maid ashore,” he begged. 

‘The two brothers are away on a long 
journey, so it may not be very difficult 
to bring the maiden to the king,’ thought 
the story-teller, as an idea came to him. 

One silent midnight a trumpet was 
blown loudly. Hina, the ocean-maiden, 
woke up with a start in the sub-marine 
country of Lalo Nana, where she lived 
in a coral palace surrounded by a gar¬ 
den of sea-flowers. Full of curiosity, 
she swam past her pet fishes. She had 
not swum very far when her eyes open¬ 
ed wide in wonder. A man was there 
—inside the water. She examined the 
strange figure closely. Then she laugh¬ 
ed. “It is only an image,” she observ¬ 
ed. The image was dressed in a feather- 
robe, with a thick garland or “lei” 
round its neck. It was hanging at the 
end of a rope. 

“The fisherman who is fishing with 
such an odd bait must be mad,” Hina 
thought, swimming up in her curiosity. 

A number of canoes and barges were 
placed a few yards apart. Each of them 
had a wooden image. Hina liked their 
clothes and jewellery. The male figures 
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wore dresses made of fine “tapa” cloth 
embroidered with shells and garlands 
of bright feathers; whereas the female 
ones wore “pan” skirts. “Leis of sweet¬ 
smelling leaves and blo.ssoms adorned 
their heads and necks 

‘A wiy.ard must have east a spell on 
all the islanders and turned them into 
wood,’ Hina thouglit. 

“Never go to the U|)pei woild. 
flnias hrotheis liad tolr! ht'i ajid she 
had alwax's obeyed them. 

‘But now th(!y arc* (piite harmless, 
being lileless images, Hina thought 
rising up through the water. 

There were wooden images on the 
land also, each one grander than the' 
other. 

The images Ual liei to the edge of 
a fragrant forest of uightblooming 
(asmines. The king had built a heauti- 
fiil house on this S])ot. 

The walls and the floor ol the hou.se 
were covered with bright mats and the 
ceiling wars painted in a gay colour. It 
was studded with beautiful shells. 

Into this house came Hina. She look¬ 
ed at the rooms with great delight. Then 
her eyes fell on a raised plalfonn soft¬ 
ly cu.shioned with dry grass. 

“A kapa-moe (sleeping couch)! 
thought Hina with relief. 

She was verx' tired, indeed, lor she 
had swum and walked miles. So she 
la>' down and fell asleep at once 

When Hina woke up it was mormug. 
Before her stood the king of Hawaii. 
He gazed at lu'r in wonder. Fair-skin¬ 
ned, bright-e\ed and with thick silkv 
hair, .she was the most bcautilul maiden 
he had ever seen. 

“-Moha!' greeted the kinu 


Hina sprang up and was about to rnr 
away when the king stopped her. 

“Do not be afraid of me. I love you 
the most beautiful of them all,’’ saic 
the king in a gentle voice. 

Hina was pleased to hear these words 
The king then spoke of his love loi 
her and how he brought her to him. 

“You arc no ordinaiy woman,’ said 
tlie king. “And I am no ordinary man 
he added proudly. 

“No, indeed you are not,’’ said Hina 
shyly. 

“Cods prefer a match like ours, 
said the king, happily. 

And so Hina became the queen ol 
llaw^aii. All the islanders were present 
at the wedding. There were mounds 
of ripe fruits and pots of shell fish and 
meat cooked in coconut-milk. Aftci 
the feast w'as over, the Hawaiians .spent 
the night iu games and dancing to tlio 
beat of the “hula ” drum. The subjects 
were delighted with their queen and 
th(' couple w'cre the happiest iu tlio 
w'orld 

Now' the king had given Hina mam 
beautiful gifts. A “pan” skirt embroi 
dered with crystals, a mantle seven 
coloured like the rainbow, ornaments 
for the wrists and ankles made of small 
pink and white shells, and necklace of 
bright red seeds were the ones she loved 
best. 

In return for all these, Hina decnl 
ed to give the king a rare gift. “I ha\(’ 
a treasure lying in my coral house 
many leagues under the waves. It n 
locked in a casket. Mv brothers and 
1 have kept it very carefully for man' 
years, she told her hu.sband. 

“What is it like?” asked the king 
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“It is a little like a mother-of-pearl 
but much, much more beautiful. It is 
not like any other gem,” replied Hina, 
iull of pride. “Send an expert diver to 
mv house. He must bring the casket 
to me. And he must not open the 
casket,” .she added. 

“It will be done. Child of the Waves," 
leplied the king. 

The diver faced many dangers from 
[sharks, but at last he came with the 
casket unopened. It was kept inside 
the palace. Hina and the king were 
the only ones present. When Hina rais¬ 
ed the lid of the casket, a large shining 
object came out flying, it flew out of 
the door, out of the palace, beyond 
the coconut palms, and did not stop 
until it had reached the clouds, The 
-zem was-THE MOON. 

It lit the .sky. the stars winking at it 
III wonder. 

“Marvellous! Wonderful!” cried the 
people over half the world as they 
zazed at the beauty of the first moon- 
iil ni^t. 

Hina was speechless with delight 
and so was the king. But she turned 
p.ile when she looked at the ocean 
where the waves reflected the light of 
the moon. 

“My brothers will come to know of 
the loss of the priceless gem. They will 
t eme back to Lalo Nana and then they 
will c*ome in search of me,” she cried, 
bill of fear and anxiety. 

The king, in his turn, was greatly 
tioubled. “We will go to the high 
ti'ountains. No flood can reach there,” 
lie said. 

And this was done. The Hawauans, 
me and all, took their cattle and other 


valuables and fled to the mountains as 
fast as they could. 

A few moments after the last Haw¬ 
aiian had gone, a terrible gale arose 
and soon an enormous wave flooded 
the land. Hiding on the .surf were 
Hina’s brothers. 

“Hina! Hina! Hina!” thundered the 
two men bom Lalo Nana. 

Their sister did not answer. In their 
rage, the two biothers washed away 
the ripe crops and the houses. Wom¬ 
en wept, men grf)aned, and Hina stood 
still with shock. The evergreen island 
looked like a desert after the depar¬ 
ture of Hinas brothers. 

All the Hawaiians, from tlie king 
down to the fi.shermaji, became very 
poor, indeed. The king began to wor¬ 
ship Laka, the goddess of bounty and 
“the giver of all things.” 

“End our poverty' he prayed day 
and night. 

The king was not the only one to 
pray to Laka. The island rang with the 
chant “E Laka e ’ 

But the greai goddess did not ans¬ 
wer the praytus ol her devoU-es and 
they grew ])Oorer and pooler 

'Hina is the caust* of our poverty,’ 
thought the king. 

And all his love towards Hina turned 
to a bitter hatred. He made her work 
hard from morning till midnight. She 
had to climb tall coconut palms, collect 
benies, and bring baskets full of fish, 
crabs and a varieh of s('a-weeds for 
meals. Not content with that, the king 
spoke very rudely to Hina. She, how¬ 
ever, toiled on xiatiently, longing for rest. 

“If only I could go back to Lalo 
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Nana!” she thought with a sigh. 

But that was impossible, for her 
brothers would have punished her 
severely. Nor could she escape the 
watchful eyes of her husband. So her 
life became unbearable and the desire 
for escape giew stronger. At last her 
wish was fulfilled. 

It was a hot afternoon. The sun was 


blazing. All the inhabitants of the i.'^- 
land were indoors, enjoying their mid¬ 
day rest. The only exception was Hina, 
who was fishing with a net, standing 
on rocks with sharp edges. Her feet 
were bleeding and her body was ach¬ 
ing with tiredness. Suddenly she saw 
that a rainbow had been let down like 
a bridge, spanning the space between 
the earth and the sun. 
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I ‘The sun has taken pity on me and 
I IS trying to help me,' Hina thought, 
i her heart filling witJi hope as she began 
to climb the rainbow. 

But she could not climb very far. 
rhe higher she climbed the white heat 
of the sun burned her. At last she fell 
I down unconscious on the sand. 

' The light had faded and the full 
moon was shining when Hina regain- 
led consciousness. She looked at her 
I near-empty basket with dismay. ‘The 
ialii will punish me,’ she thought sadly. 

I Just then she heard her husband 
1 (-ailing her in a harsh voice and at once 
ia rainbow appeared, stretching from 
I the moon to the earth. 

[ The moon is cool! The moon is 
peaceful!’ thought Hina with joy. She 
began to climb up the rainbow which 
was like a ladder. She had only climb- 
(^(1 a few yards when the king came 
running there. 

‘What is this? Where are you going?” 
ho cried. Hina did not reply. The king 
did not dare follow her. 



Seasons’ Song 

Summer, Winter, Autmnn, Spring, 

It makes the world go round in a ring. 
Summer sky is clear. 

The children are so dear. 

Winter is full of clouds, 

The snow looks very proud. 

Autumn is so gay, 

The sun has beautiful rays. 

The world does love Spring, 

The flowers and fruits they do fling. 

Usha Venugopal 


‘The bridge is enchanted,’ he thought, 
but I must bring Hina back. 

Then he caught hold of Hina’s left 
foot, trying to drag, her down. Hina 
shook off his grip with all her might. 
She managed to free herself, but her 
foot was broken forever. 

Hina limped on till she reached the 
land of the Moon. The cool silvery 
rays soothed her tired body and mind. 

And there she lives to this day, full 
of peace and leisme. When she gets a 
little tired of resting, she weaves the 
silvery clouds we see floating around 
the moon. 

Sujaya Sen 
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Spelling Spells! 


H I!. . it is Raju again asking you 

the question: Have you ever 
thought about the English languager* 
No, never? It is lull of problems lor 
you, eh? For me, too! There is no logic 
in the spelling of words. Nor in the pro¬ 
nunciation. Were confused by gram¬ 
mar, we re troubled by direct and in¬ 
direct speech; we re nagged by phrases 
and idioms; were to turn active sen¬ 
tences into passive sentences. Yes, Eng¬ 
lish creates problems for us all the way 
through. 

But you can learn how to fight the 
language. I can give you s(mie tips. Re¬ 
member how Bernard Shaw spelt Tish ? 
Yes, that’s right, GHOTI! (see Chil¬ 
dren’s World, March 1980). 

Now can vou make out tlie word 
GHOUGHPIITHEI GHTTEEAU? Stu¬ 
mped? Clean bowled? Come come. 1II 
help you. You 11 know what it stands 
for. It is .something that grows iiiidei 
the earth. It is a bulb No, not the 
bulb that gives us light I mean a 
root. It goes with .spinach. It gets along 
with tomatoes. It mixes freely with other 
vegetables. It can be peeled and cook¬ 
ed. Then you can roll it into balls. You 
can make it wafer thin. You can make 
dolls out of it. You can fix' it and eat 
it. You can make sizzling tikkis. . 

Ah, you got it? Yes, it’s POTATO. 
But why the grotesque spelling? Yes, it 
stands for POTATO. How? Elementarv. 
GH stands for P as the HICCOUGH; 
OUGH stands for O as in DOUCiH; 
PHTH stands for T as in PHTHISIS; 
EIGH stands for A as in NEIGHBOUR; 
TTE stands for T as in STATUl'TTE 
and EAU stands for O as in BEAU 


Strange way to spell Potato, I agree 
But it is logical. As logical as main 
other spellings. Now English pronun¬ 
ciation. 

Take for instance ROOT and 
ROUTE. They are spelt different!} 
Now pronounce them. No difference! 
Then, how do you pick out the right 
ROOT from the wrong ROUTE dur 
ing a spelling test? I don't know. 

Similarly, SITE and SIGHT. Or COT 
and CAUGHT. Or CANON and 
CANNON. 

Ah, 1 can hear someone saying, “Eng 
lish is a foreign language. That’s win 
we face so much trouble.’ Another little 
girl is squeaking, “We don’t get the 
correct pronunciation. My teacher sa}s 
1 have a Bengali pronunciation. He savs 
my friend Gita has a Madarasi accent. 
That Mohan Kapur has a Punjab 
pronunciation.’ 

But Enghsh boys and girls, too, are 
not happy with words which spell clil 
ferently but are pronounced similarl}' 
You don t think so? Then I must refer 
\ou to Lord Bertrand Russell. 

1 hear someone shouting, “Ra|ii 
you’re dropping names.’’ What is that^ 
1 have not dropped any names. . . .Ah 
it means 1 refer to people who are 
famous. I never knew that. I am drop¬ 
ping names. Nothing wrong in it, I sup 
pose. Famous men must be ready to 
have their names dropped. They won* 
mind it. Names don’t get broken when 
dropped! Not like the mirror on ihf 
wall. Not like the plastic doll. Name!' 
are hard} . Names are strong. Name'' 
can stand falls from dizzy heights 

Yes, I did drop the name of Bertrand 
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Russell. He too has a complaint against 
the pronunciation of English words. 
He says, “On one occasion, when I was 
a child, after we had been talking about 
cannibalism, I heard my people say to 
each other, ‘When is that Eton boy 
coming?’ and I thought it meant a boy 
who was eaten. When he turned up to 
be a perfectly ordinary boy, it caused 
me the most profound disenchantment. 
The worst was yet to come. That was 
when I heard them say to each othei-. 
When is that young Lyon coming? 
\iid I said, ‘lion?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ they said, 
and you’ll see him in the drawing room 

— 

t 


and it 11 be quite safe. Then they came 
and said, ‘The young Lyon has come,’ 
and they ushered me into the drawing 
room and it was just a young man 
whose name was Lyon! I burst into 
tears and the poor young man could 
not imagine why. ” 

English makes us cry babies, English 
spells trouble for us. It pronounces 
trouble for us. It thus jruts us in trouble. 

The word PUT brings music to my 
ears. I hear the familiar tune. It is from 
a Hindi movie. It runs like this, “P. 

U T PUT hai tho B. . U T BUT hai.” 

R. K. Murthi 


THE HERO 


I WOKE up, feeling hot and stuffy all 
^ over. I was slightly dizzy, so I took 
.1 few minutes to get up. As I crossed 
(he room, a faint smell of burning, 
reached my nostrils. 

This was the time to get serious. 1 
realized that the hotel was on fire. I 
opened the door and stepped into the 
gallery. It was filled with thick black 
>moke. I panicked. The very next thing 
J did, was to start running towards the 
Tairs frantically. But within a few 
^(‘conds of running I collided with a 
'vall. I realized that I had been running 
n just the opposite direction. As I turn- 
'‘d back, the floor gave way. 

With a huge din I crashed to the 
ground floor and was nearly choked by 
die contents which fell around me. But 
(hen I heard the noise of people shout- 
aig very near me. This gave me courage 
tiastily I scrambled to my feet and 
tarted limping hurriedly towards the 
' oices. Suddenly I stmnbled and fell to 
(he ground. As I got up I noticed that 
! had stumbled against a moist bundle. 
1 picked it up and placed it against my 


nose, in order not to get choked by the 
smoke. Then I continued on my way 
towards the exit. 

At last I felt a cool wave of air, 
which I was longing for, after the scor¬ 
ching heat amidst the flames. I had 
come out into the open. I saw press 
photographers running towards me 
taking photos from different angles. 
Then I saw a woman with outstretch¬ 
ed hands running frantically towards 
me. I gaped in astonishment at her at¬ 
tempts to reach me. 

It was then that the bundle that I 
was holding in my hands suddenly gave 
a shrill cry and I nearly dropped it. 
Speechless I stared at it and found, I 
was holding someones baby. The child 
was taken from my hands and every¬ 
one started congratulating me for sav¬ 
ing the Mayor’s son. The jinxed case 
then became crystal clear. By chance 
in an attempt to save my face from the 
heat, I had rescued the Mayor’s only 
son and it was his wife trying to snatch 
the baby from me. 
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22nd Junt 

Dear Diary, 

Today, both of us went for a walk to 
the cliff. The sun was just setting after 
a long, hot day and there was a slight 
cold wind blowing. Wc went and sal 
there, and gazed awe-struck at the spec¬ 
tacle before us. The sky was a deep 
glowing, soft orange with clouds caught 
and spread out over the sky with long 
fingers of golden light touching all to 
lend everything a golden aura of the 
ethereal. And the sea before us was tht 
reflector of myriad colours, shimmering 
and glowing with the joy of colour, of 
the sun setting, a huge red ball being 
welcomed by the arms of the all-embrac¬ 
ing, ultimate sea. And suddenly, there 
was a song in my heart, a song strum¬ 
med to the tune of all this beauty and 
strummed fry the gentle, light fingers of 
my joy and my love. And I looked at 
Tanya, and from her expression, I knew 
T sang my song with hei‘. 

Love 
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3rd July 

Dear Diary, 

Tanya says such hurtful things at 
limes. Today afternoon, all of us were 
sitting upstairs and Tanya’s sister said 
something funny about how one of her 
' teachers acts in College, and all of us 
were laugliing. And it was so funny that 
; I just couldn’t stop. Suddenly Tanya 
said, and I saw that her face was con- 
i torted by disgust and anger, “Will you 
just shut up, Sarika? I hate that higii- 
! pitched giggle of yours. Why do you 
I have to goon?” I was stunned not so 
I much by the words as the tone she said 
I it in. she sounded as if she hated me. 
\ And with the bewilderment eaine the 
I sharp pain of hurt. I was looking at her 
I when she said it. At once 1 lowered my 
eve.s; otherwise she’d have seen the ex- 
tent of the hurt in me. Tanya gets angry 
I about such silly things. And it tloesu t 
^ aflfect her at all. After saying all that, 
I a little later, she was as friendly as ( vcr. 
I 1 too hid, tried to forget, and laughed 
I with the rest. I must learn not to be st) 
I sensitive. 

I Love 




8th July 

Dear Diary, 

Everyone around seems to be disgust- 
d witli me. Why can’t they leave me to 
'iiyself? Okay, I know I go into moods 
and go silent and gloomy, but somehow 
S can’t help it. I am a creature of moods 
md fancies. Sometimes I just go into 
me of my moods and its dark, twining 
breads cling to me and trap me in its 
lark recesses. The land of moods is 
'amiliar to me. Sometimes it stretches 
before me, dark and grey and black, 
md at other times bright and colourful. 
But this land is very seldom bright and 


cheerful. Its rivers always run with my 
tears and its mountains arc my sorrow. 
But in this land arc spots which, when 
unearthed, yield the sweet success of 
good writing, of beautiful thoughts. I 
have some inherent sadness in me which 
I cannot get rid of however much I 
try. But most times it remains hidden 
inside, and at times it surges up, and 
dieii I go quiet trying to fathom its 
meaning and its cause. 

But the others do not understand. 
They tease and taunt me and act dis¬ 
gusted at my moodiness. And when all 
I wish is a little solitude, a little of being 
left alone in which to ponder the depth 
of my lecling, I am teased mercilessly, 
worried like a dog worries a bone. And 
what hurts me more is Tanya’s callous 
attitude. She laughs with them, though 
she does not tease. Why is she chang¬ 
ing? When I sec such sides to her per¬ 
sonality, I feel bewildered, as if I am 
walking into unknown territory. I don’t 
know what the future holds and I’m 
scared. 

Love 




14th July 

Dear Diary, 

I was .scared the last few days—scar¬ 
ed that wc were going to start slowly 
breaking up. But now, after this eve¬ 
ning, I don’t think it is going to happen. 
Today Tanya and I went for a long 
walk by ourselves. The cliff has become 
our favourite haunt. Wc just sit there 
and all our hopes and fears and loves 
are laid open to each other and the sea. 
Today both of us were talking about 
God. I am born a Hindu, but I do not 
believe in any particular Hindu god. 
Through long years of searching and 
groping I have at last found my god. 
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Ajid I believe and worship with a faith 
born in the frantic searching, and un¬ 
happiness that I once passed through. 
Tanya professes the Christian faith, but 
she believes and worships more in a 
God rather than Jesus Christ. We were 
both discussing the extent of our beliefs 
and Tanya understood fully what I was 
trying to express. Tanya was telling me 
that to her God is a strength, a sort of 
comfort to whom she can hold on to. 
And it’s the same with me. To me He is 
the strength amidst my weakness, the 
small heai'tening light in the midst of 
all despairing darkness. To me He is all 
the love I’ve known, all the goodness 
in me and others I encounter. He is the 
only anchor I have in the storm-tossed 
sea of my emotion and my feelings. He 
is the ultimate, the everlasting love. I 
told Tanya all this and more, and she 
agreed. To her, too, God means all this, 
though she has a faith, a religion to 
provide her belief with a solid rock 
foundation. 

We talked right till it was dark and 
it was lovely and comfy, and the old 
familiar glow was there somewhere 
within me and I was at peace with mv- 
sclf for once. 

Love 

22nd July 

Dear Diary, 

School was hateful today. During 
the scienc'c class, a whole lot of us 
were sitting in one corner and fooling 
about. Tanya was there, too. Sudden¬ 
ly, someone cracked a joke and we 
burst out laughing. The teacher turn¬ 
ed from the blackboard only to see our 
grinning faces. We were hauled up 
and given a good ticking off. Tanya 
escaped scotfree because she was on 


the fringe of the crowd and the teachej 
could not see her. After the class, I said, 
“Lucky idiot, Tanya, You didn’t get 
caught.” And she turned on me in 
anger. “You’re such an idiot. Sometimes 
I feel like slapping you. So utterly irres¬ 
ponsible. The way all of you were act¬ 
ing.” And she went on to say more 
hurtful things. And I just stood there 
and couldn’t say anything. And all the 
other girls just looked at me, smiled at 
Tanya’s temper, and walked away. And 
I stood there, alone with my hurt, and 
bewilderment. Diary, what is wrong 
with Tanya? She has become so irrita¬ 
ble and so irrational sort of. I just don’t 
seem to understand her anymore. I wish 
I was the type like her who gets angr\ 
and then forgets. In my case there i.s 
never any anger, only hurt, a slow long 
drawn out hurt that swamps out every¬ 
thing else and makes me want to run 
away from myself. The rest of the day 
I spent trying to erase and forget m\ 
hurt and laugh with the world. 

Love 



28th Juh 


Dear Diary, 

I wish I had someone who would 
hug me and tell me I was loved. These 
days I get the longing for someone who 
will hold me tight and soothe me. 
someone here who really loved me 
enough to care for me when I fee! 
lonely. These days I miss Daddy and 
Mummy more than I could imagine 
When I think of the way Mummy used 
to hug me and hold me, I feel like cry 
ing. I miss them so badly. When every 
thing and everybody seems to turi' 
against me, I remember how protected 
I was in the warm cocoon of meir love 
and then the wild unreasonable yearn 
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iugs come back. But I wish, I really 
wish, I had someone here who cared. 
Tanya was never demonstrative, and 
most days now she seems irritated or 
angry with me. The aflFection of the 
others depend on their moods. And I 
wander looking for a kind word, little 
comfort, amidst all the worry and tur¬ 
moil in me and I feel lonely, so lonely. 

Love 



2nd August 


Dear Diary, 

Tanya and I had great fmi. We 
went for a basketball game today. Tan¬ 
ya was playing. But Aey lost. The re¬ 
feree was on the side of the other team. 
Tanya was indignant and angry, and 
both of us came home, heatedly dis¬ 
cussing all the plus points of Tanya’s 
team and all the shortcomings punc¬ 
tuated with remarks hke, “I’ll kill him, 
I really will, one day.” And Tanya as 
usual said the most spicy curses. And 
suddenly, in our anger, we’d start 
laughing at one of our remarks. It was 
such fun and I felt much closer to 
’Fanya somehow. 


Dear Diary, 

I am so unhappy and I’m feeling so 
let down sort of. Is this what our care- 
lully nurtured, tended friend.ship is 
coming to? Everything seems to be lost, 
and no one cares anymore. No one 
cares whether it breaks up into a mil¬ 
lion disjointed bits or stays together, 
ao one except I. And in me something 
tears and breaks with each additional 


hurt and there is an ache in me that 
is hollow and hurting and familiar, an 
ache that is caused by being wounded 
too many times without being given 
time to heal. And Tm scared, too, be¬ 
cause I’m losing my self-confidence. 

Love 



23rd August 

Dear Diary, 

I am ill. I seem to have contracted 
a flu from somewhere. How I hate 
being sick! Tanya has been a darling 
about it. In the evening, instead of go¬ 
ing out, she sits with me. And we talk. 
Not of anything important, but of 
basketball and people and everything 
that normally interests 15-year-olds. 
Yesterday we were sitting there and 
suddenly Tanya said. “I wish you’d get 
well soon. I miss you at school.” And 
I just smiled and closed my eyes and 
savoured the warm, throbbing tide of 
happiness that engulfed me. But, Diary, 
there’s something funny about her 
these days. Maybe Tm just allowing 
my imagination to run away with me 
or something like that, and if they are 
not true, then, I am being very mean 
in my suspicions. But sometimes I feel 
that Tanya is forcing herself to stay 
with me. Like if she’s doing something 
and I say something to her she’ll first 
be reluctant or impatient to listen to 
me, but then it is as if she’s guilty of 
some crime and she drags her atten¬ 
tion back to me. And even when she 
sits with me in the evenings she talks 
and laughs but her eyes keep straying 
outside and she looks wistful. And 
yesterday I told her, “why don’t you go 
outside and play? (Tanya was playing 
B.B. at the neighbouring court.) I’ll 
read or something.” For a moment she 


Love 
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loo!;ed relieved, but then something 
iiickered and she said, “But 1 don’t 
want to go. I’ll stay,” in that deter¬ 
mined way of hers. And I was only too 
glad to agree. But, Diary, what is 
wrong? Why is she forcing herself to 
sit with me even when she doesn’t 
want to? I wish she’d tell me what is 
wrong. She’s so moody and disinterest¬ 
ed these days. I’m scared to ask her, 
because she’ll snap at me and why in¬ 
crease the hurt in me? 

But still it is as if she’s forcing her¬ 
self to be friends with me. 


And I know aU this, I recognise 
everything, and I am hurt so hard that 
I feel like crying. But I try to ignore 
the hurt in me, try to deceive myself 
into thinking it doesn't exist. But it's 
there and wnth every new action of 
hers, I feel the sharp pain in me and I 
turn away hating to show her that I 
am too sensitive. And I wish that 
everything would be sorted out. That 
this uncertainty and doubt would end. 

Love 



Mickey Mouse Comes to India 


A t some stage in our lives, most of 
us have met the inimitable Mickey 
Mouse. If not on the screen, in comics, 
definitely. And while comics may not 
be the best form of literature, Mickey 
Mouse, well-he’s DIFFERENT! 

American though his origin is, the 
Czechoslovaks of the Nitra Puppet 
Theatre succ*eeded in making him more 
endearing than ever at the show they 
held in New Delhi, at Azad Bhavan, 
recently. It was almost as though Mick¬ 
ey Mouse had been picked up from 
one of the comics, enlarged to ten times 
his size, given the most charming look 
in his eyes, a blue pair of shorts, a shirt 
to match and brouglit to India to en¬ 
tertain a host of spellbound children. 

Hats off to the Slovaks for producing 
such marvellously realistic puppets, 
that one did not want to take one’s 
eyes off them. In fact, like the children 
in the audience, I too could not help 
falling head over heels in love with 



Mickey Mouse. 

The fable enacted, ‘Fear has big 
eyes’, about a clown and his puppet 
friend, was a delightful yet subtle tri¬ 
umph of good over evil. 

Evil, or fear, was represented by 
monster-like eyes and an alligator jaw 
on the black backdrop. These would ' 
appear everytime the clown and his . 
friend amused themselves with a trum- I 
pet, a magic chair, a football, and so on, : 
and gobble up their toys. ’ 

The man and his puppet, however, 
were able to hide a ball of light with 
which they entertained themselves, 
when everything else failed. Even the 
monster could not snatch all their joys 
away. He certainly did not quash ours! 

N,S. 

(Photographs on facing page by 
courtesy of: Indian Council of Cultural 
Relations) 
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Mickey Mouse—the Puppet 




ly are you sad?” 


“C'mon, get up and play V' 


••Hands up 1” 
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During the festival, 
children were allowed 
to paint some of Ade¬ 
laide's trams — like 
Judy Brown here. 


,:a., 



Two young girls are 
seen giving finishing 
touches to their soft 
sculpture, called "The 
Wadding" in Ade- 
■■■Viin' inhla'i main shoonino 







festival FDR CHILDREN 


,ark the International Year of the Child, a festival of arts for "young 
lie of all ages” was held in Adelaide, the South Australian capital. 

ie Out 79" - 


S was neiO m HUBIOIUB. mo wo**'" --r-- 

lasted two weeks and had 54 items and 450 individual 


iormances. 



Children participatlfl 
in a TV play, "W 
Curiosity Show". Tti 
location is "Carclow^ 
once the home of a 
Australian newspapi 
magnate. 



le piough>a-phone.v 
laptation of the trad 
anal Papua Ni 
jinea bamboo insU 
ent.can make soun^ 
om a plonking noi 
) the tunes produt> 
y the aboriginal di 
erido. The chiidr 
hre are using rubt 
hongs to make t 
ilonking sounds. T 
nstrument was desi] 
id by Bill Lobbar (rig 
rom pieces of }ii 
or an item in 
Jut 79". 


(Courtesy: Australi 
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VETALA STORY 



The Magic Hhy 
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CCiy^Y good woman!” said Vishnu Sharma, 

JLVA stamping into the room and gazing 
angrily at his wife, “It’s time you lent me 
your ears!” 

“What on earth are you talking about?" 
said his wife, looking up from her sewing. 
“And in any case, it isn’t right to be so 
agitated at your age, my lord!” 

“It is about your precious son!” said Vishnu 
Sharma, ignoring the latter half of her 
remark. “He will soon have us begging in the 
streets if I don’t do something drastic!” 

“Ah, Gunakar!” said his wife with an in¬ 
dulgent smile. “Well, he is getting rather 
dashing these days. But, then, all boys are — 
when they are young!” 

“Dashing, my foot!” cried Vishnu Sharma 
in a rage. “I have yet to come across a worse 
piece of baggage than that wretched, wicked, 
good-for-nothing brat of yours!” 

“I don’t see any need to call the poor dear 
such names!” said Vishnu Sharma's wife, 
looking decidedly vexed. “I dare say he plays 
dice and doesn’t always win, but that’s only 
because he is so young! You can hardly expect 
him to be prudish and straight-laced at this 
age!” 

“There is a difference between being 
prudish and staking his father’s entire pro¬ 
perty!” cried Vishnu Sharma. “And that’s 
exactly what the young rogue has done!” 

“You don’t say so! Not my Gunakar!” cried 
his wife, shaken out of her placidity at last. 

*T do, indeed,” said Vishnu Sharma. “And 
what’s more, I intend to disown him!” 

“Disown him! You can’t! Not our only son!” 
cried his wife. 

“I can and I will!” shouted Vishnu Sharma. 
“In fact. I’ve already done it. I’ve informed 
all my creditors — your son’s creditors, to 
!)e precise — of my decision. So, don’t you 
dare let him into the house!” 
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CuDakar had, indeed, an abnormal passion 
iqr playing dice. He had been warned against 
the follies of gambling times without num¬ 
ber, but somehow he just could not or would 
not pay any heed. He had already gambled 
away every coin possessed bv him and had 
started cashing in upon his father’s name. 
Vishnu Sharma was well known and revered 
throughout the city. And Gunakar was his 
only son. It was, therefore, only to be expect¬ 
ed that he would pay his son's debts. And 
he had done it in the beginning, hoping 
Gunakar would learn a lesson. But he did 
not. He merely went from bad to worse. 
Vishnu Sharma felt he could not tolerate it 
any longer. It would do Gunakar good to 
stand on his own feet for a while and see 
how he liked it! 

Gunakar did not like it at all! At first, he 
could hardly believe that his parents really 
meant to disown him. But they had! His 
father had actually shut the door on his face 
telling him never to show his face there 
again. Gunakar’s mother had been too upset 
to say anything. Gunakar left the place. 
Stunned, bewildered, and very sorry for him¬ 
self. ‘Luckily I have plenty of friends!’ he 
' said to himself as he walked away. ‘They will 
stand by me and see me through!’ 

But Gunakar soon realised how mistaken 
he was. His friends had no intention of help¬ 
ing him at all. They had all been eager to win 
his favour as long as he was the son of a 
millionaire. Once disowned by Vishnu Sharma, 
Gunakar was not worth a dime. In fact, 
ever)'one just refused to recognise the pauper 
lad. After trying to seek refuge in vain, 
Gunakar decided to leave the city for good 
and try his luck afresh in some other place. 

After crossing the suburbs, he came to a 
dense forest. By now he was at the end of 
his tether. Used to a luxurious living and 
excessive pampering all his life, he felt faint 
and numb after this unaccustomed strain. 
He managed to walk a few steps further and 
almost fainted by the door of a shoddy hut. 


There was a hermit praying inside. Gunakar 
crawled in and fell at his feet. The hermit 
saw at a glance that he was extremely hungry 
and ofiFered him some rice, using an empty 
skull as a container. Gunakar shivered and 
shook his head. He might feel faint with 
hunger, but he couldn’t possibly eat from a 
skull! 

“What’s the matter?” asked the hermit in 
surprise. “Aren’t you hungry?” 

“Oh, I am! Terribly so!” 

“Then why do you refuse the food?” 

“I couldn’t eat rice from that!” said 
Gunakar, making a face. “I’d rather starve!” 

“Oh, I see!” said the hermit with a smile. 
Then he shut his eyes and whispered a 
rhyme. 

Instantly, as if by magic, a beautiful girl 
appeared before them. She touched the 
hermit’s feet and said, “What would you 
like me to do, my Lord?” 

“This young man is our guest tonight,” said 
the hermit. “Look after him.” 

“Very well, my Lord,” said the girl. 

Then right before Gunakar’s astonished 
gaze, a beautiful palace sprung up. The girl 
led him inside where he found warm, scented 
water for his bath, a change of beautiful 
clothes, and a lavish banquet awaiting him. 
Gunakar, fresh after his bath, took an enor¬ 
mous supper and promptly fell asleep in the 
snow-white, foamy bed prepared for him. 
But when he woke up the next morning, 
there was no trace of anything except the 
beautiful clothes on his person. There was 
only the hut and the hermit standing by the 
door. 

Gunakar touched his feet in reverence. 
“Was everything a dream, my Lord?” he 
asked the hermit. “The girl, that palace, and 
all that wonderful food?” 

“No. It was all real,” said the hermit. 

"But -1 don’t understand.” said 

Gunakar struggling to find words. 

“It's quite simple. I know a ‘mantra’, a 
magic rhyme which enables me to create 
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'\ hatever I want,” said the hermit. “I created 
the palace and everything else for you last 

Might.” 

“Please teach me the magic rhyme!” begged 
t liinakar. “I shall be your slave for life, if 
' ou do!” 

“Very well,” said the hermit. “Repeat it 
• Iter me.” 

Gunakar repeated the magic rhyme till he 
■carnt it by heart. Then he wished for things, 
but to his intense dismay nothing appeared! 
I’he hermit laughed. “You are not ready as 
\et,” he .said. “It is not enough to memori.se 
Mie rhyme.” 

“Why, what else should I do?* asked 
Gunakar in surprise. 

“Stand in neck-deep icy water and go on 
may 1980 


repeating it for forty days,” said the hermit. 

Cunakar did as he was told, though he 
did not relish the task at all and heaved a 
huge sigh of relief when the forty days came 
to an end. “Am I ready now?” he asked 
eagerly 

“No," said the hermit shaking his head. 
“You must stand in the fire and repeat the 
mantra for another forty days.” 

This was more than Gunakar had bargain¬ 
ed for. success or no success! He was already 
prett\’ tired of the whole thing. "Very well, 
my Lord,” he said with a downcast face. 
“But do let me go home for a spell and see 
my parents. I miss them badly.” 

“Please yourself,” said the hermit. "I don’t 
mind your going." 

Gunakar’s parents, who had thought him 
to be dead, were overjoyed when he returned 
to them once more. They made much of him 
and seemed to have forgiven and forgotten 
the past completely. But after a few days, 
Gunakar thought of the magic rhyme once 
more. It seemed a great pity not to master 
it for the sake of just forty days of suffering! 
Gunakar decided to go back te the hermit 
and complete his learning. 

The hermit saw him return and repeated 
his instructions. Gunakar stood in the fire 
and repeated the rhyme for forty days. But 
he never succeeded in mastering it! 

★ 

“Tell me. King Vikram," said the Vetdla, 
“lohij couldn’t Gunakar master the magic 
rlujme in spite of doing all that the hermit 
asked him to do? ' 

“He could not master it because he lacked 
concentration,” said Vikramaditija. “No¬ 
thing can be achieved in life without whole¬ 
hearted attention and the ability to throw 
off all distractions! Gunakar unfortunately 
lacked this, or he would not have rushed 
home in the middle of his questr 

“Well said!” said Vetala, and began his 
next story. 

Swapna Dutta 
37 



THIS PUP IS MINE 


S UDDENLY something whizzed 
over the lawn of Uday Park and 
ran right into Pinoo’s legs. 

“Hey,” cried Pinoo and jumped aside, 
“what has happened?” 

Then he crouched down and looked 
at the tiny panting pup a little closer. 
“Hey,” he said once more very gently 
“what has happened?” and he stroked 
the puppy s soH light brown fur. 

The puppy first winced and then 
rubbed his head affectionately against 
Pinoo’s leg. 

‘Tes,” said Pinoo softly, '‘you’re a 
nice little dog. . yes, you are.” He 
lifted the little dog up and cradled it 
in his arms. 

The pup whined once more. Its small 
skinny body was trembling and Pinoo 
conld feel its heart race under its ribs. 

“Relax, relax,” murmured Pinoo. His 
voice was hoarse with emotion. 

And when the little dog lifted his 
head and licked Pinoo’s cheek, somC' 
thing happened to him, sometliing that 
filled him with an unknown wannth, 
so soft and w()nderful, that he felt like 
crying. 

He rocked the little dog in his aims 
and whispered into his ear, whispered 
softly and lovingly, “Relax, why don't 
you relax?” 

Suddenly he heard fast footsteps be¬ 
hind him and a rude voice shouting, 
“Where is it? Oh, hell! we have lost 
track of it.” 

Pinoo turned round and stared at a 
twelve-year-old boy who was gazing 
at Pinoo. Seeing the pup in Pinoo s 


arms he narrowed his eyes into a fierce 
slit. 

“Hey!” he bellowed. “Is that your 
dog?” 

Pinoo pressed the little dog tighter 
against his chest and said in a voice 
filled with determination, “Yes, this 
pup is mine.” 

Three boys with long sticks in their 
hands closed in on him. 

Slowly, cautiously, he tried to edge 
away. But the tallest amongst them was 
by his side in a second. He tore the pup 
from his arms and whirled it high into 
the air. “Kill it, kill it! ” he shouted to 
the others. And turning towards Pinoc' 
he barked with flaring eyes, “Dont 
interfere in our game.” 

Then he grabbed him by the collai 
of his .shirt. Shaking him to and fro he 
hissed, “Run, or I’ll teach you what it 
means to annoy Akka the Great.” 

With these words he sent him flyinc 
to the ground. Pinoo hit the earth hard 
but was on his feet immediately. Hot 
rage rose to his throat and he cried 
out. He didn t know what he was shout¬ 
ing, nor did he recognise the voice I 
that hit his ears as his ovm. 

He flung himself at the boy called 
Akka and punched him right into tlie 
belly. The boy bumped hard into the 
one behind him and pushed him dowi', 
banging his elbow into his right eyt 
The other boy cried out in pain, push 
ed Akka off his chest, and rolled ovei 

Pinoo didn’t notice all this. Like t 
tiger he jumped at the third boy. H* 
hooked his ann round his neck and 
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ttis;ged so hard that he went over 
1) ickwards. 

In a flash the three boys were up and 
()\er Pinoo. What followed now was 
the worst fight Pinoo had ever fought. 
He got beaten and boxed, hit and ham¬ 
mered. But he fought like a panther, 
lunging at the boys, boxing their ears, 
juilling their hair and tearing their 
shirt. He spared them nothing. And 
all the while he fought, he told them 
uliat he thought of them,‘beating little 


It was as if he was the only one in 
the big empty jDark. But he wasn’t. 

Somebody nudged him with a soft 
cold nose, sniffed at his ears and 
whined pleadingly. 

Pinoo lifted his head and looked 
into the dark brown eyes of the light 
brown pup. 

“Hey,” said Pinoo very gently, 
“come here, old chap.” 

And the little dog came and licked 
his cheek. 








ENCOUNTER WITH SIGAL 


NOTHING CAN D/ST^ACr 
MOTU, THE RABBIT 
WHEN ME *5 SATINS*- 
NOT EVEN THE SI&HT 
OF SIBAL , THE JACKAL . 


EATiNOr IS ONE 
OP THE ©REATEST 
PLEASURES OF ^ 
LIFE. 











.• HERE COWES THAT 
PEST, PSELM. IF HE 
FINDS OUT THAT fVE60! 
A RABBIT HERE, HE’LL 
WANT HIM FOR HIMSELP. 



HE’S SUFFERING > 
FROM A strange 
MALADY. •••He»S 
TURNING INTO A , 
RABBIT. y 




GOOD 

GRACIOUS! 



AAY GRANDMOTHER 
SAYS THE ONLY WAY 
TO CURE HIM IS TO 
CARRY HIM AROUND 
IN THIS SACK. y 































Tm sure the 
rascal has 60T 

A REAL RABBIT 
IN THAT SACK..* 
PROBABLY r 
MOTU. r<o 








mS\ 








% 


P 

my. 


r] 


z then everybodv 
HAS TO eo AWAY, 
EXCEPT THE CLOSEST 
RELATIVE WHO HAS 
TO STAY BACK AND 
, CHANT CERTAIN 
k WORDS WHICH I 
sv happen To know. 


IF EVERYBODY \ . 

( SOUNDS 

HAS TO 00 AWAY, ^ 

\ LIKE A 

I’LL BE LEFT ALONE ^ 

GOOD 

WITH THE RABBIT—> 

' REMEDY 


. KAPISH. 
\ LET’S 

,0 ^ 

ATRY IT? 






THESE ROOTS WILL 
DO* WE’LL COVER 
THE SACK WITH 
THEM AND THEN 
I’LL TEACH 
YOU THE 
CHANT. 


m 


^ti\ 


HEY, Y SORRY. 

WATCH ) I’LL TIE THESE^ 
IT» J ROOTS END TO 

__ ^ END AND LET 

\\\ THEM DOWN 
W \ GENTLY. y 


KAP/SH MAf<BS A LOf^ POPE OF THE 
ROOTS AND LETS THEM DOWN. 


ERE. I’D BETTER MEMORISE 

ALL THIS IN CASE ONE 
OF MY OWN RELATIVES 
l CATCHES THE SAME . 
DISEASE. 






















better 

eOAWAY 

NOW, 

PEELU.v 


DO 1 HAVE 
.10 60?I»D 
LIKE TO j 
WATCH, y 


OF COURSE MOU HAVE 
>10 60! DIDN’T VOm 
\ HEAR KAPISH 
V SAYSO? V 


w 




ONLY THE 
^ CLOSEST 
g RELATIVE HAS 
^ TO STAY 

BACK! . 


a/eAL /6 so Busy tt^/a/o to persuade 
PEELU TOSOAtVAY 7 PATHEOOES NOT A/OT/CE 
THAT HAP/SH HAS SUBST/TUTED H/S ONAJ TAfL 
POR THE POPS OF ROOTS, 




ALL RI6HTATHANK YOU, 
ALL RI6HT,)PEELU, TH/ 

... ^ ^ \ k. iAi . A 


I’LL 00 
AWAY* 


mw 


YOU! 


THANK 


7 NOW 
AS SOON 
AS KAPISH 
GOES I’LL 
7 HAVE A 
L, FEAST. 


S/eAL TURNS ROUND 
HAPP/LY TONARP3 
THE SACK BUT TV H/S 
HORROR t F/NDS/T 
R/S/NS /NTO THE A/R, 




GO AWAY, > 
SISAL,OR I’LL 
TELL PEELU 
WHAT YOU 
WERE UP TO.y 




f ARE YOU \ 
( ALL RIGHT, ) 










w 






Wfft 


THE END. 














GRANDEST 

HEAVENLY 

DRAMA 


When the Sun 
Wore a Veil 


F ebruary 16. Nearing 2 p.m. Ex¬ 
citement ran high in our house. 
We rushed through lunch. High 
up on the terrace Ramu had set up a 
mirror covered by a stiff cardboard 
with a pinhole 3 cm in diametre, pro¬ 
jecting the image of the sun onto a 
wall inside our house. Devika had kept 
a large basin of cowdung-mixed water 
nearby. Our .small family was getting 
ready to see the solar eclipse, though 
it was to be only partial in the Tri¬ 
vandrum sky. 


We ran up the stairs to the terrace 
Oh! the moon had begun to blot out 
the sun (or, as the legends would have 
it, was it Rahu the seipent devouring 
the sun?) exactly at 2.20. The event 
was clearly depicted on the wall, 
thanks to Ramu s experiment. Shouts 
of joy rent the air. We went out and 
looked at the basin of dark-coloured 
water through three exposed photo¬ 
graphic films. Ah! the beginning of the 
eclipse was beautifully reflected. We 
called all our neighbours. In no time 



Solar eclipse 
over the Sun 
Temple of Kona- 
rak, where this 
photograph was 
taken at fifteen 
minute intervals 
between 2.40 and 
5.10 p.m., show 
ing the progress 
and decline ol 
the eclipse. 


there was a crowd on our terrace, wit¬ 
nessing the heavenly drama reflected 
on our wall. 

In Trivandrum, it wasn t “one of the 
most important astronomical events of 
the century” because, the eclipse, as 
mentioned earlier, was partial and at its 
maximum, the sun resembled only a 
descent moon. But it was “the grandest 
spectacle of the firmament during the 
oentury in a 1,500 km-long and 130- 
km-broad belt in Central India, stret¬ 
ching from Karwar, in Karnataka, on 
the west coast to some 40 km north- 
c'ast of Puri, the holy town, in Orissa, 
for over that path the sun was lotalK’ 
blacked out from the earth’s view and 
the resultant sight was hailed as beauti- 
iul and memorable. On two earlier 
occasions in this century, in 1914 and 
1954, the sun was eclipsed over the 
Indian territory, but the fir.st occurred 
over Baluchistan, then a part of India, 
and the second ovej- the dust-laden at¬ 
mosphere of the Bajasthan desert in 
mid-summer, which made it invisible 
The earlier total eclipse clearly seen 
in India had occurred 82 years ago. 

The suns eclipse on Februar) 16 
was looked forward to by people all 
over the world. It was of immense sig¬ 
nificance to scientists studying the sun 
and its influence. It was of deep con¬ 
cern to people of different faiths for 
whom the solar eclipse was a portent 
of disaster and the performance of 
Vajna or a hob' clip iti sacred tanks 
was expected to ward off the evil effe¬ 
cts and confer heavenly favours—a 
''on, more money, peace of mind, or 
forgiveness ferr sins. 

As the path of totality la\ acrexss 
fairly thickly-populated regions m 
India, where modern scientific facili- 
'les for observation were availabie and 
a cloudless sky provided a clear back- 



Above: A diagram to show how the solar 
eclipse IS caused. Below: A map indicating 
how much of the eclipse was seen at 
different centres in India. 
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The sweep of the solar eclipse is denoted in 
the map above. 


drop, ovei a thousand scientists had 
taken vantage positions well in ad¬ 
vance at 115 observation posts set up 
at various points in the central path, 
where the total eclij)se shadow fell 
over India, to observe and study the 
total solar eclipse in its various aspects 
in great detail. Among the scientists 
were very eminent and world-renown¬ 
ed astronomers and astrophysicists like 
Dr. M. K. Vainu Bappu, Director of 
the Indian Astrophysical Institute, 

The picture at right shows the spectacular 
but short-lived Bally’s Beads. Below: 
Another multiple exposure photo taken with 
a normal focal length lens. 
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Bangalore, and President of the Inter¬ 
national Astronomical Union, Prof. Ro¬ 
bert Mikes of the U.K., Dr. Paul Si 
mon of France, Dr. Wald Meir of 
Switzerland, and Prof, Carl Sagan, Dr 
Fiala, Dr. W. Dunham and Mr. W.C 
Livingston of the U.S.A. The main 
camps were at Jwalakere, a village 
near Raichur in Karnataka, Palem, a 
village 120 km southwest of Hydera¬ 
bad, Rangapur observatory in Andhra 
Pradesh, Ankola in Maharashtra, and 
Berhampur in West Bengal. These 



places were chosen because they were 
away from “crowds of onlookers, road 
and railway traffic disturbances, mi¬ 
crowave lines, smoky and dusty indus¬ 
trial surroundings” and so on. 

At these camps, the scientists had 
set up a number of astronomical, astro- 
physical, biological, physical, and other 
scientific experiments using highly so¬ 
phisticated equipment and instruments 
At Jwalakere a 21-metre steel tower 
with a special type of mirror on top 
was erected to get the sun’s image. It 
had also a powerful spectrograph to 
record the spectrum of the sun’s 
chromosphere’. 

At the camp at Hosur village, 30 
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kin south of Hubli in Karnataka, six 
Scientists had set up instruments on 
(tne hectare of flat land between two 

narrow hills” and conducted experi¬ 
ments to study various aspects of the 
Min s corona. Two of these experiments 
vxere meant to determine the corona’s 
temperatures accurately. A group of 
C^alcutta University scientists, gather¬ 
ing at Puri, studied the efi^ects of the 
total solar eclipse on the reception of 
I radio signals so as to find a clue to the 
j causes of “noise” or ‘black-out” in radio 
I communication. 

j Why had so many people spent so 
I much time and valuable resources on 
I this single event? How is it significant? 

i As every student of science knows, 

I the sun is one among thousands of mil- 
1 lions of stars in the universe. It is a 
medium star, in size and in brightness. 
On the basis of its temperature and ra¬ 
dius, it is called a C 1 type dwarf star. 
It is the star nearest to the earth, only 
eight light minutes (the average of its 
greatest and least distance from die 
earth is 149,600,000 km away. From the 
sun, the distance of the earth, the sun’s 
third nearest planet among the nine 
orbiting round it, varies during the 
\ear because the earth’s orbit is ellip¬ 
tical and not circular. 

The earth’s energy and motions are 
derived from the sun. Life on earth 
IS entirely dependent on the sun and 
'ts energy. So man or homo sapiens 
the most developed living beings on the 
< arth, not only in his quest for know- 
Ic'dge but also in his own self-interest, 
"oist know the sun in all its aspects. 

The sun is a burning globe 1,382,400 
*'*0 in diameter generating enormous 
'mergy in its core. Its entire mass of 
-1)00 million million tons is gas. 

The sun’s energy output is a product 
' t the nuclear fusion of hydrogen 


Solar eclipses are more numerous 
than lunar eclipses, nearly in the ratio 
3:2. There are about 238 eclipses in 
a hundred years, on an average. Only 
28 per cent of these are total. 


atoms to form helium at a tempera¬ 
ture of about 20,000,000 degree Kel¬ 
vin (K). This nuclear reaction trans¬ 
forms 584 million tons of hydrogen 
into 580 million tons of helium plus 
4 million tonnes turned into energy 
in the form of gamma rays. This ener¬ 
gy produced at the sun’s core slowly 
rises to its siuface and is then radiated 
into space. The energy heats up not 
only the sun’s mass of gas but also the 
rest of the solar system consisting of 
planets including the earth, their satel¬ 
lites, asteroids, comets and other 
bodies. 

It has been found that the sun is a 
constant source of 380 million million 
million million watts of power. The 
earth receives only one part in 2,200, 
000,000 of this radiated energy. 

Close observations using highly so¬ 
phisticated scientific equipment and 
intense studies by solar physicists in 
the last few decades have brought out 
many hidden secrets of the sun’s inside. 
The sun’s luminous surface that we 
see from the earth is the photosphere 
or light sphere, which is a rather opa¬ 
que layer approximately 400 km thick. 
The temperature of this layer varies 
from 10,000 degrees K at its bottom 
to 4,200 degrees K at its top. The pho¬ 
tosphere radiates most of the sun’s 
energy which comes out on all wave¬ 
lengths, from X-rays to radio waves. 
About 40 per cent of this radiant ener¬ 
gy isun the visible portion of the spec- 
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Sixty-six of the 92 natural elements 
found on the earth have also been re¬ 
cognized in the sun. 


trum of seven colours, 50 per cent in 
the infrared and the remainder the 
ultraviolet. 

A.bove the photosphere is a layer 
5,(XX) km thick called the chromos¬ 
phere, which constitutes the sun’s in¬ 
ner atmosphere. Its temperature ap¬ 
proaches several tens of thousand 
degrees. The corona, which extends a 
million kilometres into space, to the 
earth and l>eyond, is just above the 
chromosphere. It is a shining, high- 
temperature, rarified gas envelope of 
the sun. 

The temperatures of the corona, in 
fact of all the different layers of the 
sim, have always been puzzling to 
solar physicians. The temperatures 
show a progressive increase with in¬ 
creasing distance from the sun’s limb 
or outer disc; while at a height of 200 
km beyond the limb, the temperature 
is 4,300 degrees K it rises to 6,000 
degrees K in the lower portions of the 
chromospheric layer and to 20,000 
degrees K in its upper reaches and 
increases steepK' to a million degrees 
in the corona. 

The e.xtremely high temperature of 
the corona, which appears as a faint 
halo above the chromosphere is be¬ 
lieved to be comiected with the dis¬ 
turbances in the magnetic field, which 
has been inferred by scientists to exist 
in the corona. It is also believed that 


this magnetic field controls the mo\e 
ment of the coronal gas. 

The temperature of the corona, which 
rises sharply as its distance from the 
photosphere increases, is one of the 
many puzzles concerning the sun which 
solar physicists have yet to solve, 
Among interesting features are long 
radiating rays of the corona called 
streamers, streaks called solar plumes 
and structures called helmets. Anothci 
baffling phenomena is the sunspots, 
dark spots on the sun s face, which oc¬ 
cur in varying intensities with surpris¬ 
ing regularity over a cyclic period oi 
11 years. This year, the sunspot activi¬ 
ty reaches its peak and is, therefore, 
of particular interest. The solar cych 
is still an enigma. 

Another intere.sting feature of tli( 
sun is the flares, which are huge bomb¬ 
like explosions occurring in the regions 
around the sunspots. Tremendous en¬ 
ergy is released in a matter of seconds, 
Such flares have their effect on oni 
lives: radio communication or power 
transmission is interrupted, and atmos¬ 
pheric disturbances, sometimes leading 
to beautiful phenomena like the auro¬ 
ras (or lights visible in the sky in the 
high latitudes), oc^cw. Spicules which 
are brilliant jets of gas leaping from the 
chromosphere to heights of 10,000 kni 
or more and fading in 5-10 minutes, 
prominences, huge patches of burning 
gas appearing as rose-coloured flames 
rising thousands of kilometres from the 
solar disc and the solar wind, a stream 
of gas caused by eruptions on the sun s 
surface, are some of the other solar 
phenomena which have not hitherto 
been fulK explained. 

The solar eclipses, .specially when 
they are total, provide to the scientists 
exciting clues to study the corona, the 
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(hromosphere and numerous other 
pu/zling features of the suii; these 
’(’atures come into view in all their 
-,plendour during the eclipses. 

The sun’s eclipse is not a rare event. 
It occurs when the moon comes be¬ 
tween the sun and the earth. The sun's 
diameter is 400 times that of the moon 
^)ut since the sun is 400 times more dis¬ 
tant than the moon from the earth, the 
moon’s disc is able to blot out the sun’s 
disc from the view of an observer on 
the earth. 

When the moon’s disc partially covers 
the suns disc, a partial solar eclipse 
occurs. Even when the moon covers the 


sun, often a bright annular ring of the 
sun’s disc is visible. This is then known 
as an annular eclipse. But during the 
partial and annular eclipses, the sun¬ 
light blocks the chromosphere and the 
corona from the view of the terrestrial 
observer and, therefore, such eclipses 
aie not of much help to the scientists 
in their studies. A total eclipse, which 
takes place when the moon’s disc com- 
j)letel\ covers the sun’s disc, is of im¬ 
mense value for solar science. 

Solar eclipses occur once a year, but 
total eclipses of the sun are rarer. On 
an average, about 66 total eclipses oc¬ 
cur in a century. Three total eclipses 


This was taken at Bombay at (from left to right) 2.29, 2.49, 2.59, 3.14, 3.40, 3.59, 4.15, and 
4.39 p.m. 





Looking directly at the sun, even 
through dark sun-glasses, is believed 
to cause permanent damage to the 
eyes. Looking directly at the sun 
through binoculars or a telescope 
will cause blindness, because the 
lenses concentrate its powerful rays 
into the eye, just as a magnifying 
glass would. 

and four annular eclipses take place at 
a given place once every thousand 
years. Many of the eclipses have paths 
over areas with little or no human ha¬ 
bitation, Oftentimes weather blcMjks the 
view of the eclipse from the earth. On 
several occasions of totality, a stray 
cloud happened to obscure the sun. In 
almost a century the total observing 
time during the eclipses would come to 
only about 15 minutes. The longest 
duration of totality during a total ecli¬ 
pse is no more than 451 seconds or 7 
minutes and 31 seconds. 

The path of the total eclipse on Feb¬ 
ruary 16 was the first to cross the In¬ 
dian peninsula in the entire twentieth 
century. The .shadow of eclipse started 
over the South Atlantic Ocean, just 
south of the ecpiator, almost midway 
between Ascension Island and Free- 
tONvn in Sierra Leone in Africa at 12.04 
1ST. A minute before totality, the 
moon’s shadow swept across the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean eastward at 800 metres per 
second and the shadow bands appeared. 
It emerged into the Arabian Sea off the 
east coast of Africa where the duration 
of totality was the maximum, namely 
4 min. 12 sec. The path of totality over 
India began at Gokarn, Karanataka at 
3.39 p.m. and ended at Puri. Orissa, at 
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3.55 p.m. It moved over the Sun tem¬ 
ple of Konarak for a while and then 
passed over the Bay of Bengal, to touch 
Mizoram almost at sunset. The shadow 
cone touched Bangladesh and again 
eastern India before passing over to 
China. About 8 minutes later, at 4.04 
1ST the shadow cone left the earth at 
South China. At every point along the 
path over India, the total eclipse was 
seen for more than two minutes. 

Veteran astronomers and eclipse 
watchers described it as 'the most 
photogenic solar eclipse ever’. At tota¬ 
lity the solar corona was seen in all its 
glory spreading a pearly blue light ovei 
the path of darkness. Stars appeared in 
the sky. Minutes before totality, the 
planet Venus and then Mercury made 
their brilliant appearance. Just befoie 
totality, sunlight escaped through the 
valleys on the moon producing a beau¬ 
tiful diamond ring and then a glittering 
effect of a necklace called 'Baile> s 
beads.’ The sun at the peak of the total 
eclipse 'looked like a black hole in an 
azure sky.. . It was as though the sun, 
to prove itself indomitable, wore a halo 
in its darkest hour. The chromosphere 
and the corona, the two outer layers of 
the sun, blazed forth as they never do 
when they are outshone by the photo¬ 
sphere’. 

In many places on the path of tota¬ 
lity, there was a sudden fall in tempera¬ 
ture of 4 to 8 degrees centigi'ade. In 
many human beings, the pulse beat at 
a higher rate and blood pressure rose 

Some changes were noticed in mt n- 
tal patients and in animals, birds and 
insects. Rats became docile and inert 
and failed to respond to stimuli. Hons 
were found to be frightened and inac¬ 
tive. Birds flew to their nests. A pea¬ 
cock that watched the eclipse is report-1 
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fd to have become blind and gone into 
a coma. 

The nuclear physics group of Karna¬ 
taka University noted a great flash of 
light ‘as if scores of flash bulbs had been 
fired simultaneously’ at the top right 
corner of the sun just before the total 
eclipse ended. This was a unique event 
according to Dr. N. Umakanta, head of 
the group. 

Thirteen rockets were fired from 
Thumba, Sreeharikota and Balasore 
locket ranges during the day of the 
eclipse and the two succeeding days. 
This was the first time that Indian sci- 
; entists had launched rockets simul¬ 
taneously from these three rocket ranges 
to study the eclipse and its effects. The 
results are still awaited. 

It would take several years to deciph- 
(T and decode the data obtained by 

I scientists at different camps set up b> 

I them. The .scientists are hopeful that 
' they would gain a lot of insight into the 
i sun’s astronomy and astrophysics. Dr. 
i \'amu Bappu pointed out that ‘three 
j eclipses during the last century, as 
observed from India, have already help¬ 
ed lay some of the foundations of solar 
physics’. The element helium, which 
'\as isolated by Ramsay in 1895, was 
observed 27 years earlier on August 18, 
1868 by Prof. Pierre Janssen at Guntur 
'^ hen the most important eclipse of the 
last century occurred. 

It was again Prof. Janssen who dis¬ 
favored the Fraunhofer corona by 


The duration of a total solar eclipse 
may vary from a few seconds to 1\ 
minutes. In the 20th century, the solar 
eclipse of the longest duration of tota¬ 
lity, more than 7 minutes, occurred on 
June 30, 1955, when the path passed 
over Sri Lanka and Port Blair in the 
Andamans. Such an eclipse will again 
be visible in India on July 5, 2168, 
when the sun will be blotted out for 
7| minutes, which will be the longest 
eclipse in human history. 


observing weak end shallow Fraunho¬ 
fer lines, especially those of sodium, 
during the eclipse which oc'ciirred on 
December 12, 1871, the path of totality 
of which passed through Ooty and 
Pudukotta. In 1898 Mr. John Evershed, 
who later became the Director of the 
Kodaikanal Observatory, obtained an 
ultraviolet spectrum of the chromos¬ 
phere and prominences during the ecli¬ 
pse of January 22, the path of which 
cut across the country from Ratnagiiri 
through Rewa. 

It is hoped that the grandest heaven¬ 
ly spectacle of the twentieth century 
would also make memorable contribu¬ 
tions to man’s knowledge of the Sun. 

Rosscote Krishna Pillai 
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SCIENCE FICTION 


SPACE HUNT 
EXTRAORDINARY 


S IDDHARTA woke u[) early in the morn¬ 
ing, excited. Why shouldn’t he be? Any 
twelv('-vear-old box' would have felt the same 
wax, had he b(‘pn given the chance to visit 
Noman’s Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
It was indeed a rare privilege, because it 
xvas here, on these islands, that the secret 
Project Hvnek was in jnogress. But for his 
father. Dr. Mazumdar, who xvas an eminent 
radio astronomer of India. Siddharta xvould 
not have got the cliance to visit the islands, 
llis father, kuoxving how keen his son xvas 
on scientific projects, had obtained special 
[xermission to take him along. The condition 
xvas that Siddharta would not disclose the 
Project to anyone. Naturallx', he xvas a little 
disappointed but, then, the prospect of visit 
ing the islands xvas far more tempting. 
Though excited about the visit, he knew he 
wouldn't be able to boast about it to his 
friends! 

Siddharta and Ins father soon got ready 
and reached the airjxort for their flight to 
Zimabo, a small countrx’ nearest to No- 
man’s Islands. As the jet plane took off, Sid¬ 
dharta could see the spraxvling greenerv and 
a lot of high-rise buildings, but his thoughts 
xvere somexvhere else Project Hxnek. 

He did not know much about the Project 
himself. He remembered his father once 
passing a remark that it was something to 
do with catching Unidentified Flying Objects 
(UFOs). He had then asked his father a 


string of questions, but he did not receive 
any reply. His silence had only increased 
Siddharta’s curiosity. Noxv all those questions 
would be answered, once for all. A smile 
came over his face as he settled in hi.s seat 

Around 11 a.m., thtx landed at Xinxee, 
capital of Zimabo, a city full of dust and 
heat. Even at that early hour, the sun look 
ed glaring and the land dried up. Putting 
on their goggles, Siddharta and his fathei 
came down the plane and went straight tei 
the Customs. No sooner were they cleared 
and were entering the lounge than a tall man 
came forward to receive them. 

He was Eza Smith. He, too, checked then 
papers and took them along to a deserted 
corner of the airport. On seeing a helicoptei 
standing in their path, Siddharta’s exes 
twinkled with joy. He had never before seen n 
helicopter from inside let alone flown in oik. 
He got into the tiny cabin of the ’copter and 
gripped the arms of the seat when it siul 
denly rose up in the air. Taking a whirling 
turn, which for some moments made Sid¬ 
dharta giddy, the helicopter headed towariK 
the ocean, whose blue lining he could then 
see right on the horizon of that dustv, h(.l. 
dry place. 

The helicopter was soon over the greenidi 
blue waters of the sea. The land slowly re¬ 
ceded away. It was then blue all over — skx 
as well as sea. The helicopter was now stead' 
and so were Siddharta’s hands, slowly loosen 
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,iti their hold on the seat. Confidence vva.s 
I ('turning to him, and along with it his habit 
III asking que.stions. “Papa, why didn’t our 
plane % straight to Nomaii’s Islands^" 

Dr. Mazumdar did not reply, but onK- 
-lanced at him sternly. 

Eza Smith chuckled and said, “Why? Don’t 
' oil know Project Hynek i.s in progress there?’’ 

“Well, so what?” Siddharta demurred. He 
had observed an easy smile that had come 
o\er Smith’s face, and guessed he was about 
lo tell him something about the Project. 

Smith pursed his lijis and shrugged Ins 
shoulders. Eyeing Dr. Mazumdar, he said 
laughingly, “Oh! I thought your father mu.st 
have told vou 'Vnvwav," he continued, 
i shall tell \C)u wliv. For an\’ metallic ob- 
lect flying or floating round Nomaii's 
Islands, there is great danger Perhaps sou 
don’t know that powerful magnetic fields are 
legularlv being generated on the islands 


And magnetism bemg what it is, the presence 
of any metallic object in the vicinity of the 
islands is disastrous both for the Project and 
the object. Entry into an area of about 4,000 
.sf|uare kilometres round the islands, which 
is only sea, is therefore prohibited unless 
prior permission is sought from the Project 
authorities. That is wh\' s'Ou are not able to 
see even a single object, ship or aeroplane, 
anywhere even on the horizon ” 

just to reassure himself, Siddharta turned 
his head and took a (juiek sweep of the hori¬ 
zon. No, there was no object in sight. Only 
some seabirds hovered over the surface of 
water It was, some minutes later, when his 
ey es were searching for at least a dot that he 
saw a small dark lining on the horizon right 
ahead of the nose of the helicopter. At the 
first instant he felt he had found some mov¬ 
ing object, but soon he realised his mistake 
lie could not, howeyer, keep the jov to him¬ 
self “f,ook! Uncle Smith' There, that 1 
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suppose is Noman’s Island. Isn’t it?” 

“Sure, that’s it,” replied Eza Smith, amused 
by Siddharta’.' excitement. 

As the helicopter approached the island, 
its shape became discernible, and appeared 
grotesque for an island. Trying to guess what 
strange things were on the Lsland, a thought 
suddenl) entered Siddharta’s mind, which 
shook liini. “Papa!” he said, grasping his 
father’s arm. “What about our helicopter? 
It is also metallic. Won’t it. . .?” 

Before' he could complete his sentence. 
Smith burst into laughter. Amazed, Sid- 
clharta looked helplessly at his father. But 
Smith went on laughing. Finally, his father, 
too, smiled, and patted him. He .said aflFec- 
tionately, “Siddhu dear, do you think we are 
fools to kill ourselves as well as you? The 
magnetic field is not ‘on’ now, so that we 
can enter the area.” 

By the time Siddharta calmed down, the 
outline of the island took definite form. From 
tliaf distance he could make out a titanic¬ 
sized object that gave a grotesque air to the 
island. The object was a whale-like fish slum¬ 
bering over the green, marigold island. 
Soon. Siddharta knew what it was: a long 
('one-shaped metallic structure of regular 
network. The sea breeze that blew across it 
whipped it now and then, swaying the giant 
structure. .At a glance one could make out 
that it was more than 500 metres long and 
200 metres broad at its ‘mouth’. 

\s the helicopter took a sharp turn, the 
front part of the object came in sight. Sid¬ 
dharta was surpri.sed to find it hollow from 
inside 'Fhe front looked like the gaping 
mouth of a huge fish, ready to gulp down 
an\ small object, like a helicopter. It was 
lesting on a railway track and secured to 
the otherwise green island by means of a 
scaffolding. Here and there were present 
small dome-shaped huts, but not a single 
human being could be seen there. Smith 
told Siddharta that the huts were the desert¬ 
ed repair .stations, now that the work on the 
object was over. 
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Once they passed the island, the sea again 
dominated their view. However, several 
kilometres ahead was seen yet another island 
The helicopter headed towards that patch of 
land. Meanwhile, Smith told him that the 
huge object was called the UFO-Net. It was 
meant for catching UFOs. Its flight was. 
however, like that of an aeroplane, he said 
It would run on the rail track before gather 
ing enough speed and taking ofi^ the ground 
It was also unlike an aeroplane, in the sense 
it could be remotely controlled like a guided 
missile; it was driven by a battery of rocket 
engines. Made of a light but strong material, 
it could climb many times higher than an\ 
supersonic plane and was faster and swiftei 
than any moving object on earth. Scien 
tists, therefore, hoped. Smith explained te 
Siddharta, to use it for chasing UFOs and 
even trap them. 

The second island was now in sight. Small 
cr in size, it was dotted with clusters of 
dome-shaped huts; it was also full of greenerx 
and palm trees. In the centre was a cemen 
ted ground which apparently was an aero 
drome. To Siddharta, the entire island looked 
no different than a lunar colony he had seen 
in pictures in various books. But, there was 
one stark constrast: the palm trees and the 
greenery. 

While the helicopter hovered over the aii 
port, two persons emerged from a nearb\ 
dome and waved to them. On landing, Sid 
dharta was surprised to know that they were 
the eminent astronomers. Dr. Josef Willis 
and Dr. Tuk Chi, from the U.S.A. and Japan 
respectively. It was apparent that they were 
good old friends of his father and were just 
waiting for his arrival. They also shoof 
hands with Siddharta and asked him ques 
tions like which school he studied in and 
which class. Meanwhile Eza Smith tool 
his leave, and Siddharta and his fathei 
were led to the same dome-hut from whicl 
they had emerged. 

Dilip M. SalVfi 

(To be concluded) 
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But tomorrow 
he will be living 
in the world 
of realities. 


Plan a secured future tor your childr^. Dffv®- 
lop the habit of saving in them right now. 
Remember, it's never too early to start. 

Even a child of 10 years of age can opon a 
Recurring Deposit Account with s» little 
as Rs. 5 By drrpositing Rs. 5 every month he 
will have Rs 1027.85 in his account in 120 
months-indeed helpful for his career. 

For further details please contact our nearest 
branch. 
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I ^ (A jovernment of India Undertaking) 
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A SERIAL 


THE HIJACKERS 


THE STORY SO FAR 

liohhi/ i^rts the surprise of Jm life token 
he is told 1)1/ hi.s llcndmasier tJuit he is 
one of the three children to represent In¬ 
dia at the Warsair Children's Festival and 
he has just two weeks to get ready for the 
jourttei/. lie goes ahotit excited — htit only 
for a feu- days. Ills worried look gives 
sotne anxiety to his parents, toho put him 
at ease hy disclosing tJuit I 'ncle Ramu, 
a Colonel in the Army, will he on the same 
flight as his. At the airport, Bohht/ befriends 
Tarun Roth are disappointed uhen an 
officitd from the Polish embassy tells them 
that little Reshini jcill not make the trip 
a^ she is ill The flight is announced, (hice 
they VC srttled in their seats, the captain 
u elcomes thent aboard. The airho.sie.ss tells 
Bobby and Tarun that they arc the VIPs 
oj this flight .As the airho.ste.ss walks to- 
n auls the cockpit, two young men from 
the front rote .spring tip ami follow her 
The bearded one has a briefcase /n his 
hand, from which he pulls out a gun and 
stands ffU'ing the /tas.sengers. He tells them 
that they’ve taken control of the plane ami 
soon afterwards the captain confirms it. 
There's a lot of screaming and shouting 
aniong the jtas.scngers u'hich is stopped 
(dnuptly by the bearded man. With their 
hands up, the passengers natch horrified 
as he tics a .sinister looking carton to the 
door, and drair.s a fuse wire to his hand. 
Bobby is exhausted, he cannot renunnber 
anything, and he .sinks slowly back in his 
•^eat 

.\ou read on. 


B obby fVlt a soft hand on his face. He 
slowl)' openc'd his eyes. .. .Where was 
he? He recognised Uncle Ramu’s face 
leaning over him. There were others also. Yes, 
Tallin, the man from tlie Polish embassy, am' 
the air hostess. 

Things came back to his mind. He must 
liavc lost conscionsnt'ss because of feai 
There . . . .The man with the gun was .still 
there 

Bobh\ looked out of the window. It w;e 
(lav alreads. And the plane was not inoviii” 
“Have we landed^' Where are we?” he 
asked 

‘Te.s, ni\ triend, wc have landed. But 1 
don’t know where we arc,” it was Petei 
.Amarov who replied. 

“Now that the boy has come to, all of s ou 
go back to sour s('at.s!” shouted the man svitli 
the gun. 

Suddeiilv the door of the cockpit opened 
The captain dashed out as if he had been 
pushed from inside. Then came the co-pilot, 
svith the tall hijacker behind, a gun pointed 
at the co-pilot. He pushed the two of them 
towards the rear of the plane. The captain 
tried to look back and got a blow with the 
butt of the gun. The hijacker kicked and 
jmshed the tsvo officers into the rear toik'l 
and locked them in 

The air hostess screamed svhen she sa\( 
the captain being beaten. Immediately, the 
bearded man shouted at her. “Remembd. 
ssc’re not shosving anv svmpathy towards the 
stall. One more unnecessary sound, and s 'u 
\s ill be tied down here.” 

Alter loeking in the two cresv membe s I 
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the tall hijacker came back to face the 
passengers. 

“Now I’ll do a bit of explaining” he said. 
“We’ve hijacked this plane with a purpose. 
We have sent our message to Delhi that we 
are holding the plane and all 67 of you as 
hostages. Our demands are simple: Five 
crores of rupees in cash and a safe passage 
to a sj)ecified country. We’ll be waiting for 
a reply till 1 p.m. today. If no word is 
n'ceived b\' then, this plane will be blown up 
and all of you will die here. You may pray 
for good sense among the men in Delhi.” 

Once again that benumbed feeling swept 
over the passengers. No one uttered a word. 
The silence seemed to last when suddenly 
there was a scream from behind Bobby. He 
looked back. A lady in the fifth row seemed 



to have gone hysterical. She was shouting 
and screaming. Gradually the noise died 
down. Again there was that deathly silence, 

“Can you tell us where exactly we are?' 
came a trembling voice from behind. 

“Oh, )'es, if that is of any comfort to you," 
said the tall hijacker. ‘'We’re in the Rajas 
than desert. This is an old abandoned air¬ 
port. Only recently was it renovated by the 
Air Force for some secret purpose. We had 
information abont this. Our able captain Ini'; 
made a successful landing here. Now Tve 
no more use of him. So he is locked up m 
the toilet.” 

He called the air hostess and asked, “( an 
we have some breakfast? I’m dying of 
hunger.” 

★ 

Breakfast was served, but none of tlip 
passengers ate anything. Bobby drank soiiif 
coffee; so did Tamil and Uncle Ramu. 

Even as the air hostesses were serving tlir 
breakfast, the tall hijacker said, “Remember, 
this might be yonr la.st meal in this life. Eal 
as much as you want. If our demands arc 
rejected, none of you will live to eat another 
meal.” 

The hijackers had a hearty meal. Of 
course, only after they made the air hostessei 
first taste the food in front of them. 

Suddenly there was a yell from behind 
Bobbv looked back. The cry came from a 
middle-aged man who was .standing and 
sipping his coffee. The cup fell from his 
hands. Clutching his chest in pain, he fell 
back on his scat. 

“Please, please helpl” shouted a lady who 
was sitting next to him. “Please help inv 
husband. He’s having a heart attack.” 

The people around the sick man laid Inm 
flat on the ground. He was still in 
convulsions. His wife continued screaming 

Radhakrishnai' 

(To be concluded) 
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T he street ‘goondas’ and the local 
‘Gabbar Singhs’ may not spot the 
glitter in this gold mine! And a lot of 
ns may smirk at it, too. But, believe it 
or not, ‘digging’ stamps can prove quite 
a beneficial exercise, especially if you 
happen to lut the jackpot. 

Venion Vaughan certainly did. Excei>t 
that with him it was literally a hit-and- 
miss case. Vernon, a British Guianese, 
one day, in 1873 discovered, among 
his family letters, the famous ‘One- 
Gent, with the initials of the post¬ 
master. 

In the earlier days, British Guiana 
got its stamps printed by Waterlow & 
Sons of England. In 1856, the stock of 
stamps was exliausted and a fresh lot 
had failed to arrive on time. So, the 
postmaster hurriedly had the 4-ccnt 
stamps printed locally, using the exist¬ 
ing design, the seal of the colony—a 
ship—and the motto “Damns Petimus- 
que Vicis sim’ (we give and we seek 
in turn). These stamps were printed on 
magenta papei- in black ink, but the 
quality was so poor that, to prevent 
forgery, tlie postmaster asked his offi¬ 
cials to initial each stamp before they 
sold it. 


What Vernon did not know: was that, 
by mistake, one of the 4-cent stamps 
had been printed with the value of one- 
cent, and that this lone stamp would 
one day become priceless. 

The stamp was not at all attractive, 
and the young boy decided to exchange 
it for a better looking one. (If only he 
knew that looks, in stamps too, can l)e 
deceptive!). It was with great difficulty 
that he persuaded a local stamp- 
collector, Mr. N.R. Mckinnon, to buy 
it for 6 shillings. This was in 1873. 

Five years later this stamp was re¬ 
sold to Thomas Ridpath of Liverpool 
for £ 120 (Rs. 2,160). He sold it the 
same year to the famous French stamp- 
collector Phillip la Renotiere von Fer¬ 
rary for £ 150 (Rs. 2,700). 

Like women vying for precious 
stones, philatelists the world over now 
had then eyes on this stamp. 

In 1917, after Ferrary’s death, liis 
collection was auctioned in Paris be¬ 
tween 1921 and 1925. It was during one 
of these ‘Ferrary’ sales that the ‘One 
Cent’ was bought by an American, Ai- 
thiu- Hind, for £ 7,343 (Rs. 1,32,000). 

Arthur Hind died in 1933 and left 
his stamp collection as part of his estate. 
His widow, however, claimed that the 
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Oiie-Cent’ had been given to her by 
K'l husband. She won her case, and 
II 1940 the stamp was sold for no less 
hail $40,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) to an 
\iistralian collector who chose to re- 
iiain anonymous. 

It was at this time that the stamp 
\ as first displayed at the Gibbons show 
11 London. In 1970, it was auctioned in 
^I'w York. The bids rocketed to $ 
^80,000 (Rs 21,00,000). The stamp was 
xeiitually bought by a syndicate of 
ivliich Mr. Irwin Weinburg is a senioi 
lartner. 


STOP PRESS 

News has just come in that the ‘One-eent' 
has been sold for the record price of $ 850,000. 
The new owner’s identity is not known. 


This stamp was brought to India, for 
ht' first time, last January for the Inter- 
lational Stamp Exhibition, where it 
Aas prominently displayed in a bullet- 
iroof glass case. For, additional secii- 
ih’, Mohammad Ali (the guy who ‘stings 
ike a bee !) travelled in the same plane 
is the ‘One-Cent’. ..! Not that it wasn’t 
nsured—Lloyds of London did that 
(>i one million dollars, before the stamp 
vas brought to India. 

Although this stamp is said to be the 
)i.lv ne in existence, an American ac- 
iially came out with a copy of the ‘One 

tMit’. He .showed it to Mr. Arthur 
liiid, who had the original stamp, in 
928. 

kir. Hind examined the stamp with 
peat excitement and also compared it 
' ith the original. 

I he man who had brought the copy 
"'d Mr. Hind: “One of us has to own 
|"di, and offered a large sum to buy 
'It* original. Mr. Hind, however, said, 

1980 


“If it’s worth that much to you, it’s 
worth twice as much to me.” 

Anyhow, they decided to meet again 
the next day. 

Mr. Hind then made a deal and de¬ 
cided to buy the stamp. He took the 
stamp in one hand and offered the man 
a cigai' with the other. Then he lit his 
own cigar, held the second stamp be¬ 
tween his fingers and placed the light¬ 
ed end of the cigar under it. 

The man rushed to save the stamp, 
but it was too late. The stamp was in 
cinders. 

Navkala Singh 

(Next month: Post Office Mauritius) 


BANGLES 

At the side of the street they sit. 

Selling bangles, which are a real hit. 

Bangles, which glow in the light. 

Bangles, of many different kinds; 

Bangles, the delicate, rainbow 
coloured, circles of delight 

Bangles, which bring the smile on 

wives. 

Some are blue like the mountain 

mists, 

these we are not able to resist; 

Some are parrot green, 

of which we often dream 

Some are silver like the clouds 

which glow in the sun 

and everyone’s heart they have won. 

AIpna Ansa! 
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THE CRICKET SCENE 


W. INDIES VS. AUSTRALIA VS. ENGLAND 


W HILE India was testing strength 
against Pakistan (see Children’s 
World, April 1980) Australia was wag¬ 
ing a two-pronged battle against West 
Indies and England. Simultaneously it 
played two 3-Test series at home. 

Australia met the Carribeans in the 
first Test at Brisbane. Batting first, the 
home team made 268, significant con¬ 
tributions coming from B. Laird (92) 
and Greg Chappell (74). Garner (4 for 
55) and Croft (3 for 80) were the main 
wicket takers. In reply, Vivian Rich¬ 
ards (140) helped his side pile ui^ 441, 
despite Lillee (4 for 104) and Thomson 
(3 for 90). The Aiistialian second in¬ 
nings was an immensely increased per- 
fonnancc. Laird (75), Greg Chappell 
(124) and Kim Hughes (130 not out) 
made it possible for the home team to 
declare the innings at 448 for 6. But 
time had run out. West Indies had a 
victoiy target of 276 to be made in just 
over an hour and ended at 40 for 3. 
The match ('nded in a draw. 

In the Second Test against \l'est 
Indies at Melbourne, Australia had a 
disastrous start. Electing to bat on a 
vicious pitch, they were all out 
for a paltry 156. Holding (4 for 40), 
Craft (3 for 27) and Gamer (3 for 33) 
took full advantage of the nature of the 
pitch. 

In reply, the Carribeans scored 397, 
Richards again being the main contri¬ 
butor. The M'est Indian mn machine 
made 96 and was ably assisted by Gree- 
nidge (48), Llo\’d (40) and Robert (54, 

Right: Vivian Richards 
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his best so far). Playing against a first 
innings deficit of 241, Australia again 
stumped to 259 despite valiant cffoitv 
by Laird (69), and Hughes (70). Greeii- 
idge and Hayens made the required 22 
mns in no time to register a ten-wickcl 
victory. 

At Adelaide where the final Test was 
played. West Indies batting first made 
328. Captain Clive Lloyd made a seiii 
tillating 121, the iinfailing Richards 
scored 76 and Lawreaioe Rowe made 10 
For the home team, Lillee presented an 
excellent bowling perfonnance takiiic 
5 wickets for 78. Greg Chappell’s m(’!i. 
replying, cracked under pressure from 
Robert and Croft and were out for 203. 
Allan Border with 54 was the top scoui, 

Starting with a fir.st timings lead (4 




125. Windies took advantage of Austra- 
ia\ fielding lapses to make 448. All the 
)ig hitters, Kallicharan (106), Greenidgc 
76), Richards (74), had been let oflF at 
cast once. The West Indian bowlers 
folding (4 for 40) Robert (2 for 30), 
r,ainer (2 for 39) and Croft (2 for 47) 
lisinissed the hosts for a low 165 to re¬ 
gister a massive 408 rnn victory and 
the series 2-0. 

Vlternating with these Tests, Austral¬ 
ia was playing a series against England 
loo. England captain Mike Bicarley 
l\()ii the toss in the first Test at Perth, 
md decided to field. Australia imme- 
liately slumped to 20 for 3, but Hughes, 
\ith a brilliant 99, pushed up the score 
0 reach 244. Ian Botham played havoc* 
vith the ball and claimed 6 wickets for 
f8. 

Hughes thus became the 32nd ineni- 
xr of the melancholy band of i)la>'crs 
netting out on 99. Former England ca]i- 
aiii Mike Smith did this twice, oj)c (4 
hcin run, out. 

England, in reply, could make only 
28 though Brcarley stood the side to 
lake 64. Lillee earned the distinction 
f being the 8th Australian bowler to 
ake 100 England victims. He did it in 
9 Tests equalling the efforts of Bill 
IHcilly (of course, off-spinner Charlie 
iimer had done it in 17 tests—that was 
efore the turn of the century). 
Australia made 337 in the second in- 
i'lgs. Allan Border hit a fine century 
11(1 while making his 115 runs, became 
at first Australian to score 1,()(K) runs in 
le first year of entry into Test cricket, 
t needed only 13 Tests to achieve the 
klinction. 


runs, the gallant English fighter stood 
not out on 99! 

Australia went to Sydney for the 
second Test against England after a de¬ 
feat at Melbourne at the hands of the 
West Indies. Old veteran Ian Cha]ipcll 
was recalled to augment the side. Put 
in to bat on a drying wicket, England 
slumped to 123 before Lillee (4 for 49) 
and Dymcx;k (4 for 42). Botham took 
revenge by capturing 4 Australian wick¬ 
ets for 29 and restricting the side total 
to 145. 

In the second innings, England made 
237 aided by a brilliant 98 not out by 
Cower and a fighting 43 by ITnderwood. 
But Greg Chappell and his men hit up 
the required runs (279) for the loss of 
only 4 wickets to win the Test by 6 
wickets with more than a day to spai e. 
The captain remained not out on 98. 

At MelboiuTie, facing Austi alia for the 
third and final Test, Brcarley began well 
by wiiming the toss. Boycott (44) and 
Gooch (99-run out) made 116 for the first 
wicket. But then the .side slumped to 306, 
despite valiant efforts by Brearley him¬ 
self (60 not out). Lillee whose tally was 
6 for 60 completed 201 wickets in 38 
Tests. He is the fifth Australian bowler 
to cross the 200 mark, the earlier one 
being Richie Benaud (248), Craham 
Mckenzie (246), Ray Lindwall (228), 
acid Clarric Grimmet (216). 

The home team made 477 in the first 
innings which included a brilliant 114 
by Greg Chappell, 75 by Ian Chappell, 
74 by Laird and 63 by Border. 

With a first innings clcficit of 171 runs, 
England had an innings defeat staring 
at them when half the side fell for 88. 


Chasing a target of 354 mns, England But Ian Botham, the Somerset all-roun- 
[Xiicr Geoff Boycott tried his best ti) der had other ideas. He scored a spirit- 
gbi for victory. But his was a lonely ed 119 not out (the only century in the 
gi le. When England were all out for series by an English batsman) and hclp- 
P and Australia won the Test by 138 ed by some sound rearguard action by 
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Taylor and Lever, took the England 
score to 273. But all his efforts were in 
vain. Australia made the required 103 
runs for the loss of two wickets, thus 
winning the match and the series 3-0. 
Lillee who bagged 5 for 78 returned 
with match figures of 11 for 138. 

The two series established beyond 
doubt where the three top cricketing 
countries stood in relation to each other. 
Lillee was the toj^ wicket taker claim¬ 
ing 35 victims in six Tests. The .series 
also established that Vivian Richards 
was the world s best batsman today. 
Gavaskar is a possible contender, but 
he is not as consistent as the West In¬ 
dian, though at times he is more prolific. 

R. K. Pillai 


Contd. from page 15 

hanky. What! I! Virat crying, and ac¬ 
tually condescending to wipe his tears! 
No it can’t be, and of course it wasn't. 
He held up the snow-white hanky 
“peace—Bhiroo—let’s declare a truce 
between the Pandits and the Shastris 
—I don’t think we can afford to quarrel 
now. At least I for one can’t. The rest 
is up to you.” 

“Yay,” said Bhiroo—another surprise 
in one day! And he grabbed Virat’s 
hand in a firm hand shake. “Long live 
the Pandit-Shastri friendship. And long 
live Chandni.' 

“Hip, Hip, Hurray’ we yelled as we 
hugged each other. 

“Long live the “Katcha Mango Opera¬ 
tion’. 

“Hey you girls get some salt and 
pepper while we get the raw mangoes, ” 
declared Virat and Bhiroo grandly as 
the>’ clambered up the sturdv'^ mango 
tree. 

Vaijayanti Toape 
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}NG ALONG ONE EVENING FAIR, 
yeu. PIERCES THE AIR. 







*COME,3HyAM, 

ON THE DOUBLE 30MEC 
SEEMS TO BE INT^BLE!" 




•THEReSOES 
THE CULPRIT- 
HOW HE RUNS, 

HtcSlAPPED 
MRS. KUMARS 
SON/" 




‘'QUICK, NO TWE 
TO FIND A STONE, 

I THINK m SHOOT 
WITH THIS ALONE." 


WITH TREMENDOUS SPEED, THE POPPINS 
FLEW, AND HIT ITS TARSET GOOD AM) TRUE. 



WHILE THE KIDNAPPER'S 
KNOCKED OUT COLD. LITTLE 
BABIV RETCRNS TO THE FOLD. 



ONCE AGAIN, UFE'S HAPPil AND^-\ 

FRUny POPPINS HAS/E MADE THE DAU/X UKfcABLt 

' LCXIftBLe 





FRuny 

SWEETS 



5 FRUtry aA\«URS- 
RASPBERRy, PWEAPPLE, C»«3N, 
oranoeandume _ 
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Wa imnt ca8 Binacs-F 
Kittir COOH knows 

H wt’ra 
iil-wiuiPPM 



WiA faBolar prartiea 
mornittB "‘IP?* *"• 
TooHtsvilla army «toon 
baMa-rtady. 








Bat Binaca-F and Hia 

Toathsvilia loWiirt itnka back. 


f KIHarCOOHT 

' army it davaatiw 

by dm 

GombtnM afforts 
of Binaca-Fand ttn 
TootbaviHa army 
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fiffta Binao^rida T^«*» 
and BhiBca Ta«^oah_,--<:;>\ 
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with families for 
over 70 years. 


* “Thirty 
^ years ago, 
my father 
opened an 
account 
for me at 
PSB. 

TodayJ’ve 
done the 
same for 
my son’.’ 




Banking with PSB is a legacy that 
is handed down from father to 
son in all PSB families— 
families who have grown up with 


us, and stayed with us. For over 
70 years. Because we have traditions 
of banking service very few can 
match. 
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Bachat Kumar rides to school on a new red bike, ff 


.. 


Bachat namar Is going to Bchool. * ..•**’******••. \ 

Look at him! Round and round he \ • 'Oh what a beautiful, eft 

aoes.'Tiing trrning ring! ,* if * • beautiful bike''says ^ a 

; J Bhola with a tear ^» . 

; • in his eye. 


I wish 1 had money 
for a new red bike. 


And the bully BAfaer Sher 
roars with envy. 






<1 V Go to class you sbow-otB ^ 
f And leave your silly S. 

bike behind. 


C.—\ 


Bak-bak is Inltsted. 

\S- How should they got 

Bachat Kunwe >fl mat 
Tr^sn^^bike so mat mo\’ can all 
tAjSl get rides? ‘Cane-on, 

come-oni' he tells me omers SBil 
mey get togemer to plan. 






'No-no-nol' squeals Bachat Kumar 
‘This is my new red bike 
No one but me will ride 
It's bought with my own money 
^ I’ve been saving m my tummyi* 


This is what they decide; 

1 Lambooii will chase Bachat 

Kumar. As soon as Bachat Kumar 
gets to me comer. Bak bak will 
give a warning whistle. 

Then Pem will block me way. 
AndTattu Singh will give a kicld 
Off he'll go—and me bike 
will be ail meirs. 


* 


Know what happened? _ ^„ 

When Lambooii started chastaig Bachat Kumar, he off on his new red bOnt 

Faster man anybody could think. Faster than a wink. 

Mithu-kaka had been watching S*®*® Bewy 

all mis happen from his tree. a .4© ^ ^teb You^ 

He opened one eye and spoke: ^ ^TOiir etyjiugj 


t 

Come eloBg ehlldmB. 
Sere your money ead Iwwe 
mere fua. 


State Bank 

lecacomecMar 
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Children in Action 

NEW DELHI; 

Shankar’s On-the-Spot 
Painting Competition 

What Happened on 
Baratooti Street (Review) 

‘People Who Work Behind the 
Scene’ (Exhibition) 

BOMBAY: 

Parents: Child’s Point of View 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

Wli)' have you stopped the paintings on 
the cover? I like paintings and not photos. 

Dimpy, Coonoor 
[ .started reading Childrens World six 
vears ago, when I was only a small child. 
Kioin then on, I have become intensely at¬ 
tached to it, and every month I eagerly wait 
for m\' copy to arrive. If it would not seem 
loo demanding, I would like to rerjuest you 
to continue putting drawings by children on 
tlie cover. In this respect, our magazine has 
always remained unique from others. So I 
was rather disappointed when you began 
printing photographs. I would also be 
pleased if vou resumed soon the pen-friends 
jiage. 

Amita Saint, Udaipur 
1 like KAPISH very much. I also like the 
serial ‘The Hijackers. I would be glad if you 
started different types of competitions. Can 
soil publish the rules of tlie royal game of 
chess? 

Mithani Rizwan, Bombay 
'^’ou promised to bring back Perky and his 
wonderful letters. You promised Puzzles 
With Prizes. When can we expect to sec 
them in our magazine? 

Shanta Devasahayam, Madras 
K.K. Murthi’s articles are really humorous. 
Will they appear regularly? I like the Vetala 
stories very much. They are qrxite different 
ia presentation from those I read in other 
magazines. 

Rana A. Dutta, Bomby 

i have been a reader of Childrens World 
fioin 1970. I even managed to get hold of 
some of the first issues and enjoyed reading 
lliein. Your old issues had regular Science 
aiid Sports columns. I wish you will resume 
them. 

Narayanan, Trivandrum 


We all like tlie magazine so much that we 
fight as to who shall read it first. Mama and 
Papa join in, too. It has many interesting 
stories which even our grandparents like to 
read. I do not have complaints about the 
magazine, l)ut 1 would like it much more if 
there wei'c more stories than so many other 
features. 

Monica Pathak, Delhi 

Dear Readers, 

Yes, we had children’s paintings — and 
iiio.st of them prize-winning entries — on the 
cover for twelve years. Photos (of children 
and their activities) have theh own attrac¬ 
tion. Dimpy should be happy with thLs 
month’s cover painting. It sure is a prize¬ 
winner! There arc three more in the centre 
jjages. Similar centrespreads will appear off 
and on. The serial, ‘The Hijackers’, comes to 
an exciting finalc! in this issue. Two other 
serials — one of them about a detective and 
his exploits, and the other with a school 
backdrop — will begin frenn the; Augu.st issue. 
Watch out for it; it’ll be a SPECIAL number. 
We icill keep our promises, Shanta. Just 
turn this iKige over; Perk)' greets you in 
his letter — the first after so long a time. Of 
course, he’ll also reply all your letters — 
iiidiv'idually. His address hasn’t changed. 
It’s CARE OF EDITOR, CHILDREN’S 
WORLD. The next Vetala story will be the 
last, Rana, and it’ll tell you why he told 
them all to King Vikaramaditya. The July 
issue will recall the Olympian achievements 
of Jesse Owens. The line-up for the Sports 
jiage includes Prakash Padukone, Kapil Dev, 
Vijay Amritraj, Ramesh Krishnan, and a host 
of other heroes and heroines! A Sports Quiz 
will be among other Olympic features. Mean¬ 
while, how shall we bring peace to Monica’s 
family? Any suggestions? 

Editor 
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Hiya, there. Pumpkins and 
Pwnpkinesses, 

Yes—I know you’ll start with firing 
oflF questions—Where were you, 
Perky? Why didn’t you write for so 
long? What happened to you? And 
some of you will even say —Perky? 
WHO or WHAT or WHY is Perky? 
Since I don’t know why I am, I won’t 
answer any of your question. Okay? 

But here I am — and Raghu and 
Baby (oops, sorry, Rita) and Lini and 
my fat, roly poly brother whom we 
call all kinds of names — like Goozang 
or Pripatul, or Kabashu — whatever we 
feel like at that moment. And he 
answers to all of them. 

I must tell you what we did on the 
day of the eclipse. Actually Raghu had 
got very excited about it all. One day, 
when I was reading a really good mys¬ 
tery book, he came into the room. 

“Do you know what?” he asked. 

‘What?” I replied, my eyes still on 
the book. 

“It’s on the 16th,” Raghu said. 

‘T6th?” I asked and almost jumped 


tiow ao you Knowr 
» 


out ot my cnair. 

Are you sure, quite sure? 

“Oh, yes,” said Raghu airily. He has 
this most horrible habit of always 
being calm when everybody else is ex 
cited and jumping about. “On the 
16th. I’m positive. It’ll be on the 
16th.” 


“Have you read the book?” I asked. 

“Of course,” he said. “And the 
papers and also THING told me just 
now.” 


“THING? How does THING 
know?” I was getting more and more 
puzzled. Here I was reading a mys¬ 
tery story which was most mysterious, 
and all these people talking about it 
as if it was their homework. 

“How do you know it is on the 
16th?” I asked again. 

“Everybody knows it,” said Raghu. 
“Only you who is a donkey and a cow 
and a nit-witted ass don’t know it.” 


I got really angry. I mean to say, 
how can you smile and laugh and be 
jolly if somebody calls you a donkey 
and a cow and a — what is it — a nit¬ 
witted ass? So I yelled back — 
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“What do you mean, calling me a 
loiikey and a cow and a —what is it 
-a nit-witted old ass? If you think 
roure so great, then....” 

“Correction, correction,” said Raghu 
11 that horrible grown-up way. “I did 
lot call you old — only a nit-witted 

iss. 

“Well, whatever it is,” I shouted, 
old or young, a nit-witted ass is what 
on called me. And I don’t like it. I tell 
;(ni I don’t like it. And I think you are 
i, a, a,. . .” 

“.. .a cool, brilliant, excellent student 
111(1 best sportsman in twenty colonies,” 
aid Raghu. “Now shut up and tell me 
vhat we should do on the 16th.” 

“On the 16th,” I asked blankly. “What 
lo }^ou mean—what should we do—we 
list finish the book and find out who 
tole the Queen’s necklace on the 16th.” 

It was Rahgu’s turn to be completely 
)uzzled. And when Raghu is puzzled, 
lis face looks like the ears of a nit-wit- 
ed old—repeat OLD—ass. 

‘Qu—qu—queen’s necklace?” he ask- 
id. Then his eyes fell on the book I 
holding. He grabbed it and threw 
t on the floor. “You and your silly, 

tiipid, foohsh, donkeyish.” 

“Nit-witted,” I suggested. 

“Nit-witted mystery books!” said 
!aghu. He had now become almost 
>iuple with anger. “Who’s talking 
hout this? I am talking about the Solar 
^‘lipse on the 16th.” 

Oh, that!” 1 said and picked up my 
•ook. I sat down again comfortably and 
■aiefully opened to the correct page, 
when you open a mystery book tliat 
are reading, you have to be very, 
'^0 careful. If you open a page to- 
^'ards the end, you might by mistake 
Pad the answer to the mystery, isn’t it? 

June 1980 


Then what is the use of continuing to 
read it?) 

Raghu got more and more purple as 
he saw me settling down with my book. 
“What do you mean oh-that?” he asked, 
finally, when he could speak properly, 
instead of just saying kmxzmlvmkd. 

“You call a Solar eclipse that?” 

“Well, you can’t call it them or him 
or her, can you?” I asked reasonably. 

Listen,” yelled Raghu, actually pull¬ 
ing my precious book out of my hands. 
“This that, as you call it, is something 
that happens once in 365 years. Over 
India. It is the most important, the 
most magnificent, the most wonderful.. 
the most, .the most ...” 

“The most nit-witted,” I suggested. 

Raghu stopped short. He gave me a 
final piuple glare and stalked out of the 
room. I don’t know where Raghu has 
picked up all these grown-up habits 
from—you know habits like glaring, 
getting purple, stalking out of rooms, 
yelling, calling other people nit-witted 
asses—things like that. Take me—for 
instance—I never glare, I never get pur¬ 
ple, I never stalk out of rooms, I never 

call anybody a nit.well, anyway 

—all I want you to know is I’m a very 
sweet chap and if any nit-witted ass 
talks about. 

Oh, well, anyway, we did talk about 
‘that Solar eclipse’ (as Raghu called it 
sarcastically) and we did make a lot of 
plans. But only after I finished my 
mystery story. 

I’ll tell you all about ‘that’ next time. 

See you. 



P.S. By the way, tlie robbery of the 
Queen’s necklace was on the 18th, not 
on the 16th. So, who is nit-witted now? 
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WHAT’S IN A FRIEND? 


6t T ’VE other friends from whom I 
get more in some ways, even 
in many ways. But I wouldn’t have 
traded Anu for any of them.” 

What qualifications do you seek in a 
friend to be able to put her in this cate¬ 
gory? Why would you count her as 
having that you would not substitute 
her for others who are able to give you 
more than she can in many ways? 

Since time immemorial a lot has been 
said about friendship. We have been 
told what a ‘real friend’ is, or is not, how 
to make friends and to be one, and how 
to keep friends and to lose them. What 
we expect from them and they from us. 

Considering this, it seems unnecessary 
for me to say anything more. But since 
good friends are life’s gieatest bless¬ 
ings, and lack or loss of them is among 
the saddest of deprivations, anytliing 
about the values of a good friend does 
not come amiss, fearing that it may be 
lost to us. 

You are always glad to see her, even 
if the place is in a mess. She is of the 
attitude that beauty lies in the eye 
of the beholder. She doesn’t seem to 
think tliat if others’ tastes are not the 
same as her own, they are bad. 

She has probably heard plenty of un¬ 
kind criticism about you. But she would 
only pass on the nice things she’d heard 
about you. And this does buck you up 
to know that someone likes or thinks 
better of you than you had thought 
they did. 

She is someone you could trust with 
confidences, because you know that she 
never tells her friends’ secrets around. 

Burying and forgetting one’s indis¬ 
creet revelations is a great asset in a 


friend if you’re an emotional type. 

But one of the most pleasant thinj 
about a good friendship is its equj 
give and take. You have the comfortin 
feeling that your friendship means a 
much as hers to you, and tliat you ar 
as useful to her as she is to you. She i 
always willing to do her fair share o 
listening and let you do your fair shaij 
of talking. Not all friends are likely | 
do that! 

One of her ways, which you find mos 
comforting, is her wilhngness to talc 
herself off. You never have to think u 
excuses or worry about hurting he 
feeling if you want to say no. 

Do you have a friend like this? 1 
you do, consider yourself a very foi 
tunate person. You will see that she 
a friend worth keeping and cherishini 

Shabbi Lutk 


FRIENDSHIP 

Friendshi]) is to he ne’er broken. 

For fricndfi are to be noticed. 

Lotjal jriends are life’s best friends 
They may not he Royal hut remain loyal 
For friends are to be cherished 
As life’s greatest treasure. 

Then/ should, be united to each other frtK, 
As in a ship, the cajrtain and the creir 
Friendship lives through the years. 

To he respected through the years. 

Bernadine Abraht 
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THE HUACKERS 


Bobby gets the surprise of his life when 
he is told by his Headmaster that he is 
one of the three children to represent In¬ 
dia at the Warsaw Childrens Festival and 
he has just two weeks to get ready for the 
journey. His worried look makes his 
parents anxious, and they put him 
it case by disclosing that Uncle Ramu, a 
Colonel in the Army, ivill he on the same 
liahf as his. At the airport, Bobby befriends 
Tarun. They are told that little Reshmi 
will not make the trip as she is ill. Once 
'hrt/re .settled in their seats, the airhostess 
ells Bobby and Tarun that they are the 
VIP's of this flight. As she walks towards 
he cockpit, ttvo young men from the front 
■ow spring up and follow her. The beard¬ 
’d one opens the briefcase in his hand, 
mils out a gun and tells the passenr 
lers that they’ve taken control of the 
done. Soon afterwards the captain con- 
irnifi it. There’s a lot of screaming and 
ihonting which is stopped short by the 
worded man. With their hands up, the 
wsvengers watch horrified as he ties a 
liUlster looking carton to the door, and 
hou's a fuse wire to his hand. Bobby is 
’\hmt.sted. Suddenly he cannot remember 
oujthing, and sinks slowly hack in his 
cot. When he comes to, he finds the man 
dill the gun .still there. It is daylight and 
Iw plane is not moving. 

Suddenly the door of the cockpit is 
lirnwn open and the pilot emerges as 
hough pushed from behind, followed by 
hr co-pilot and the tall hijacker holding 
' '.:.iin to his hack. Both are taken to the 
oil'-t and locked up there. The tall hi- 
ord’r then faces the passengers and tells 
hciit that all 67 of them are being held 
o'-ioge for a “simple” demand that has 


been conveyed to Delhi. They want five 
crores of rupees and a safe passage to a 
.specified country. There is a time-limit 
— 1 p.m., after which, if the demands are 
not met, the plane is to he blown up. 
Silence greets the announcement till a 
scream from a lady — who, thereafter, 
becomes hy.sterical — breaks it. The hi¬ 
jackers want breakfast served. The pas¬ 
sengers cannot eat amything, but the hi¬ 
jackers have a hearty meal. Just then 
there is a yell, and a coffee cup falls down, 
“Please help!” shouts a lady. “My 
husband is having a heart attack.” 

Now read on ... 

tCTF tliore is a doctor among the passengers, 
A he can attend to the man,” said the be¬ 
arded hijacker. “Others go back to their seats.” 

People looked at each other. Was there 
a doctor? No, there seemed to be none. The 
sick man’s grtjans beeame less and less dis¬ 
tinct. II(“ was gradually losing consciousness. 
His wife was crying aloud. 

Bobby felt terribly angry. Oh, God! Was 
this the adventure he looked forward to? 
^A■as he to die with the others in a few hours? 

One man was already dying. Bobby felt 
sad and angry at the thought. But there was 
little he could do about it. 

Minutes were ticking away. People were 
still numb with fear. 

Someone asked for a glass of water and 
was told to shut up. 

Bobby thought of home. What were Dad 
and Mom doing now? Would they have 
known about the hijacking? Did they realise 
that their dear son was counting the last 
minutes of his life? 

Was there no escape from this? Couldn’t 
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anyone of these 67 people do something 
about these two mad men? It seemed in¬ 
credible, yet true. If they remained quiet, 
anything could happen. But if somebody 
tried to attack the hijackers, he was sure to 
get a bullet in his head. 

Bobby looked at the hijackers. Yes, they 
still had the guns in their hands, their fingers 
on the triggers. 

It was 12 o’clock. Just an hour for the 
deadline. 

“Gentlemen,” said the tall man in his 
hoarse voice. “I think we are destined to 
die here. If the Government of India wanted 
to do something, they would have done it 
by now. I’ve let them know that precisely 
at 1 p.m. the plane will be blown up. There 
will be no extension of time.” 

Once again a tense silence prevailed in- 
.side the plane. The passengers seemed to 
realise that only minutes of their life were 
left. Ihc hijackers’ faces, the harsh determi¬ 
nation ill their c\es, sliowed thev would 
carry out what they said. The pa.ssengers 
were unable to react in any wav to any¬ 
thing that was going on, and merely stared 
vacantly in liont or over their heads. None 
dared utter a word. 

Soon it Mas 12..30—onl\ half-an-hour to go. 
The bearded man opened the carton and took 
out some packets and tied them to some of 
the s'acant seats. 

Bobby Matched all this in dazed disbelief. 
Really. . were they really going to kill all 
of them? 

It was 12.40—only twentv minutes left. 

“Tliere, there!” the bearded man shouted, 
pointing to .something outside the window. 
“^\^lat’s that?” 

Bobbv automaticalb- tunied in that direc¬ 
tion. Something appeared at a di.stance, 
.something like a pall of .smoke. No, it was 
du.st raist'd bs' something. Nothing M'as clear 
for some time. Then Bobby saw three jeeps 
racing towards the plane. They stopped at 
a distance. I'wo men in white clothes 
came out of the first jeep and started M'alk- 


ing towards the plane. 

'The tall hijacker moved to the door. MTii 
the approaching figures were within eai sh 
he shouted, “Who are you? Reveal yoi 
identity or I’ll shoot youl” 

The men stood still. 

“I’m the Home Minister of this State 
shouted back the bulkier of the two. “Tli 
is our Gabinet Secretary. We’ve been anth 
rised by the Central Government to 7ieg( 
tiate with you. We’ve come for talks.” 

“There’ll be no talks till all those aru 
men withdraw. Remember, I need only a fe 
seconds to blow up this plane,” roared tli 
hijacker. 

“They’ll M'ithdraw,” the Minister’s ^oii 
was firm. “But for negotiations you .sliou 
come out of the plane, unanned.” 

“Agrer'd," shouted the hijacker. 

The Minister M'avcd and the jeeps droi 
aM^a\ . W’hen they were out of sight, th(' ta 
man c’alled his friend and wlrispered som 
thing in his cars, and handed his girn to liii 
He then jumped out of the plane and wal 
ed towards the Minister’. 

“In view of the developrnerrts, we’re e 
lending the time limit by 15 minutes. Hi 
member, onh’ 15 minutes,” grumbled tl 
bearded terrorist. “You may pray that tt 
Minister acts sensibh. Your lives are in li 
hands rtow.” 

Bobb\’, who was now .sitting next to tli 
aisle, was trembling. He feared he might n( 
see his parents again. The children’s festiv 
was far from his mind. He did not want I 
attend any festival. He only wished to b 
back home Mdth his parents. Would he 
them again? Woirld lie sec his little .sist* 
again? Tears filled his eyes. 

“Take it ea,sy, Bobby,” said Uncle Ran" 
catching hold of the boy in his arms. 

Time. 1 10. Oidv five more minutes foi tli 
deadline. Nobody moved. It was absolnid 
still insid(' the plane. 

The bearded man went up to the door 
looked out. He saw his companion conii" 
back. He helped him jump into the 

children’s woHd 
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and handed him his gun. 

“It was all a farce!” the tall hijacker said 
contemptuously. “The fools came here only 
to trap us. They’ve no intention of parting 
with any money. The fools!” He stood at the 
door trembling with rage. “Now get on with 


what I told you," he told his companion. 
“They should know we mean business.” 

So, they were finally going to blow up the 
plane! Tliis must be the end, Bobby con* 
eluded. He could no longer hold himself. 
Was there to be no escape? Should they die 
like dogs without offering any resistance? 

Wliile the tall man stood there grinding 
his teeth in anger, the bearded man walked 
along the aisle examining tlie packets he had 
tied on to the seats. Bobby felt a chill nm 
down his spine as the killer passed him. 

There was no movement among the pas¬ 
sengers. They seemed to await a miracle to 
save them. 




The bearded hijacker walked to the end 
of the aisle and ^en turned back. All eyes 
were on him. He took out a lighter from 
his pocket, before he started walking back 
towards his companion. 

Bobby was watching him intently. This 
was the last chance. Once he went up to the 
door, he would set fire to the fusewire. Then 


it would be only a question of seconds be¬ 
fore everything went up in smoke. 

As the man came clcwer, Bobby suddenly 
noticed something. His entire attention was 
on the lighter. The gun was in his left hand 
and very loosely held. Now was the chance, 
Bobby realised, now or never. 

As the man passed him, Bobby snatched 





t] ie gun and threw it back. 

“You silly.... 1” the terrorist turned round 
w ith his outstretched hands aimed at Bobby’s 
throat. But a sudden crushing blow made 
him fall flat on his stomach. Who struck him? 
None else than Uncle Ramu! 

Where was the other hijacker? Bobby saw 
him running to help his companion on to his 
feet. But someone else was also following 
him with quick steps. Who? Ajit Bhaskar, the 
cricketer! In fact, he had even managed to 
get hold of one end of the gun, when a 
lieavy blow threw him over. Still he did not 
let go of the gun. 

Bobby watched in terror. Bhaskar sprang 

u] 3 in a split second and in one jerk had the 
gun in liis hands. Tlie butt end flew over the 
hijacker’s face. 

For a few minutes all that Bobby could 
hear was the groans coming from the two 
killers, while Bhaskar and Uncle Ramu 
managed to tie them down. The passengers 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

While tliey were being driven back 


to Delhi in jeeps, Bobby felt sleepy and fell 
into Uncle Ramu’s arms. 

Back at home, he wanted to tell every¬ 
body all that had happened, but his parents 
sent him straight to l^d, warning his sister 
not to disturb him. 

In the morning, when Bobby woke up, his 
father was waiting for him. “Look at these, 
my boy,” he said. “Read what. they have 
written about you.” He held out the morn¬ 
ing papers. 

Bobby glanced at them. Heyl What’s 
this? Ever)’ one of them had his photograph 
on the front page. The banner headlines 
spoke of Bobby the brave Delhi boy who 
saved the lives of 67 passengers by his 
courage and presence of mind. 

As he was still gazing at the papers, Unde 
Ramu trooped in with a beaming smile on 
his face. “When do we leave for Poland, 
Bobby?” he asked the boy, giving him a 
bear hug. 

Radhakrlshnan 

( Concluded) 
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Spectacle of Glory 

Sound and Light Show 
Red Fort Delhi 

326 years of history come alive. Drums roll, 
a sentry's voice echoes from the tower, 
a thousand arms reach for their swords.... and 
suddenly a page from the past comes before your 
eyes. Vintage memories reverberate every night. 


Enquiries: 

Tel: 370101/667 
274580 (Evening) 




Timings: 

Hindi 7.00 pm to 8.00 pm 
English 8.30 pm to.9.30 pm 


Rates 


Rs. 5/- and Rs. 3/- 
IndiaTnurism Developrnent Corporation 


.tune 1980 
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THE OLD 
TRUIVK 
m THE 
ATTIE 


' ' A ' ' ' '<■ v*- 

I T was a miserable day. Since dawn 
it had been raining cats and dogs, 
and it seemed it would never stop. The 
ibree of us, Hena, Rubina and I, were 
tired of each other’s company. No 
wonder, tempers were short, and wc 
felt we had been cheated out of the 
picnic promised us because of the sud¬ 
den rain. 

We did give a trying time to poor 
Mummy! It was after lunch and three 
quarrels later that Mummy had a bril¬ 
liant idea. It would keep us busy and 
out of her way! 

“Why don’t you three tidy that old 
trunk in the attic? ” she suggested, con¬ 
soling Hena who was still crying from 
the slap Rubina had given her. Being 
the eldest. I’d kept aloof, watching the 
two ‘kids’ squabbling. We were luck)' 
Dad was away, or we’d have been in 
for a terrific yelling. 

Her suggestion brightened us consi¬ 
derably. The attic! Why, it was the 
most exciting place in the world! Our 
house had been built by our great¬ 
grandfather and had been the 
family home for three generations. All 
sorts of things were stored up in the 
attic and it was very crowded, though 
recently Mummy had been getting rid 
of quite a few things. It was really sur¬ 
prising how many of them found their 
way back to the tninks from the door¬ 
step! For some time, Miunmy was 
thinking of clearing out a very large 
trunk, in which she had kept all our 
old things we had used when we were 
kids. 

In a jilfy, we had changed into old 
jeans and tied Dad’s giant-sized hand¬ 
kerchiefs round our heads. Alas! There 
were only two to be found; and Hena 
was left without any. Golly! For once, 
Hena didn’t howl the place down! She 
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ibbed a towel and wound it round 
[■ head—looking rather peculiar. Gig- 
ng. the three of us clattered up the 
iis to the attic. 

\ was the last to go and I thought I 
grtl Mummy say “Good riddance!” 
^{ubina switched on the lights and 
\ could see the trunk in a comer 
^h'l a pile of old magazines, neatly 
d into bundles. 

h\NG! THUD! The easiest way to 
ar diem off the trunk was to push 
> 1)1 away. They landed heavily on 
' door or, rather, the ceiling. 

Slilih! Rubina,” I hissed. “DO 
ow them quietly!” 

ilubina snorted, and sneezed as she 
Lathed in some of the dust. “How 

I 1 throw things quietly?” she asked, 
ugly. 

h didn’t bother to reply. We finally 
Hied away the magazines. Hena 
epl the dust off the lid. We stood 
iiid for a moment, admiring it. 

t was a big, heavy, metal tiimk, 
lilted in black. The metal bands and 
sps were studded with brass, and 
High quite tarnished were beautiful. 

The single bulb did not give enough 
It, and the three of us crowded 

II id the trunk. We decided to pull 
into the centre of the attic where 
He was better light. 

i^asier said than done! It was a 
igli job, and with many a puff and 
't Hiid push and pull we finally drag- 
^ it where there was enough light, 
'idler five minutes, and the stub- 
^ old clasps finally flew open. Hena 
liiiilly lifted the heavy fid, and 
eh missed banging her head in the 
cess. 

^^ '11 pile everything on the floor 
d 1 said, taking charge. “Then we 


will put back the things which we want. 
The rest can be thrown away.” 

“Right, sis,” readily agreed Hena 
and Rubina. 

Three pairs of hands dived into the 
trunk and one armful after another of 
clothes, books, toys tumbled onto the 
floor. 

“Atishool” 

“Aaachoo!” 

We sneezed and wrinkled our noses 
as the fine dust and strong smell of 
mothballs swept up from the box. 

At last, the trunk was empty atrd we 
sat cross-legged on the dusty floor sur- 
romided by what the elders would 
call rubbish. 

Sorting out the clothes was fun and 
rekindled old memories. 

Rirbirra rummaged out a full set of 
a baby’s bedding which, I remember¬ 
ed, was Hena’s when she was a toddler. 
Once both of them, Rubina and Hena, 
had wanted to sleep in the cot. Hena 
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was barely two and Rubina four. Na¬ 
turally, Hena being the younger of the 
two had her way, I was the peace¬ 
maker. Rubina sulked, and for three 
days she never spoke to either Hena 
or me. I forget how we became friends 
again. We decided that it should not 
be discarded. 

Hena fished out an old doll, quite 
broken. It had first belonged to Mum¬ 
my, who had given it to me. I had 
assed it on to Rubina, who had bro- 
en it, and the poor doll later found 
its way into the trunk. 

“Shall we keep it?” I asked, because 
I didn^t want to part with it. 

Rubina and Hena nodded vigorous¬ 
ly, and Hena's towel slipped over her 
eyes which she hurriedly straightened. 

From under a pile of clothes, Rubi¬ 
na brought out the ‘Treasure Box’ in 
which I had stored strange looking 
coloured stones, bits of charcoal, glass 
‘beads’ which we had pretended were 
twinkling and sparkling diamonds, and 
chains made of broken bits of brightly 
coloured bangles, and many sucn 
things. I had always kept the box well- 
hidden, but how it came to be in the 
trunk, I couldn’t understand. 

We spent a good half-hour going 
through the ‘treasures’. Hena was quite 
fascinated by them. 

“I want it,” she finally announced. “I 
want it as my ‘heritance’,” 

Good old Hena! We couldn’t bear 
to part with it even now, 

“All right, Hena,” I said. “You shall 
have it as your inheritance,” 

“Shall we give it to her the way you 
gave it to me?” asked Rubina. I agreed. 

We stood round the trunk. Rubina 
held up tlie box in both hands. Hena 


and I held up our ri^t hands, pal 
outwards, and I asked her to repe 
after me. 

“I, Hena Ali Shah. . .” I intoned. 

“I, Hena Ali Shah,” Hena repeati 
solemnly. 

“. .do swear to sincerely honour ai 
protect.. .” 

“.. do swear to sincerely honour ai 
protect.. .” 

. my inheritance given to me tt 
day.” 

. my inheritance given to me tl 
day.” 

So another ‘antique’ was kept bad 

We now turned our attention to ll 
clothes. Tiny frocks, dungarees, short 
shirts, skirts. Hena was quite surprisi 
at the tiny size when I showed her hi 
first shorts, and was quite proud thi 
she was now a “big gtrl’. 

We picked up every dress and foil 
ed it neatly and kept everything ba( 
in the trunk. They were too precioi 
to be thrown or given away. 

Next we turned to the higgeld 
piggeldy piled up books. They rang! 
from my standard One books to Hena 
Class li books of last year. 

We had an exciting time as we lool 
ed at Hena’s first attempt at writing an 
her scrawly drawing, as she proiicl 
showed off what we had already see 

Turn by turn, two of us breathe 
down the third’s neck-giggling at tl 
funny drawings—which we considere 
to be ‘the best’ years ago, and counte 
the number of GOOD’S marked by oi 
teachers. 

Like the other things, the books, fe< 
were piled neatly into the truck. I 
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Everything we had taken out for 
surting was bade in the trunk, only an 
mnload of scrap paper was left! 

We heard somebody climbing up the 
stairs. It was Mummy, 

It’s time for tea, dears,” she said. 
Have you finished?” 

“Yes, ” chorused the three of us. 

“But I don’t see anything to be 
thrown away,” Mummy, sounded quite 
iinzzled. 

We were red in the face, Rubina 
managed to stammer, “you see, Mum¬ 
my. We. we., we still love every¬ 

thing so much that we. .that we. . .” 


“That we’ve kept everything back”, I 
finished for her. 

“Except for this!” said Hena, holding 
up an armload of waste paper not want¬ 
ing to be left out. 

Mummy smiled a warm, motherly 
smile. 

“Oh, well. Mayl>e some other time,” 
she said. 

Going down the stairs, it occurred to 
me that we had, in a way, stored our 
early childhood memories in the old 
trunk in the attic. 

Ariba AH Shah 


INDIATEA 

the best gift anywhere...anytime 

l.^dia tea is a gift of an unforgettable experience - rich, 
stimulating and exquisite. It's no wonder, that Indian 
tea is a way of life for millions of people in over 
80 countries around the world and one man's "Cha" 

IS another man's "Cuppa." 

Apart from producing some of the finest teas, 

India to-day ;eads the world both in produc¬ 
tion and export of tea. In 1975 India 
produced approximately 490 m. kgs. of 
tea (one-third of the world production) 
and earned over Rs. 220 crores in valuable 
foreign exenange. • 

There is indeed a fortune in every cup of tea. 
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PEaU 7N PANQER 


PEELU, THE TIGER, IS A 
FEROCIOUS CREATURE 
ANP HE IS NOTFASILV 
FRIGHTENEP. BUT ONE DAT THE 
OTHER INHABITANTS OF THE 
JUNGLE ARE SURPRISED TO 
SEE HIM RUNNING AWAY 
WITH A LOOK OF TERROR 
ON HIS FACE. 



AT SUCH TIMES ONE CAN 
ONLY TURN TO ONE'S 
FRIENPS. I'LL RUN TO , 
SIGAL... HE'LL KNOW ^ 
WHAT TO PC. r' 


1 SIGAL, MV PEAR j 

\frienp, help / 

X. ME J < 

/help^ 

■— ■’-"'"V 

\yoo!y 


S/GAL is SHOCKED, no one has BUBft 
ASHED HIM FOR HELP BEFORE . 







WHAT'S THE 
matter, 

PEELU ! 



THEY'VE CHASEP ME 
FOR MILES. THEY'VE 
GOT GUNS AND j 
CARS. X 





WHAT SHOULP 
i PO I CAN'T 
RUN MUCH 
LONGER X 


i MEN WITH GUNS ! 
I'P BETTER NOT STAY 
CLOSE TO HIM OR I 
^ MIGHT GET SHOT 
V by MISTAKE. ^ 


KEEP CALM,PEELU. ] _ 

KEEP CALM. DON'T PANIC.K-^ 

WHICH WAV ARE THEY /THAT 
COMING ? 

















BROTHER 
KAPISH' t*M SO 
GLAD TO SEE 
V VOU» 


OH, SO NOW I VE 
BECOME VOUR 
BROTHER.^ 


/I'M BEING CHASEP BY 
'^HUNPREPS OF HUNTERS’. . 

think thevve mistaken 

ME FOR THE MAN-EATING 
. TIGER WHO HAS BEEN 
\ RAIPING THEIR VlUAGE J 






PLEASE HELP ME/BROTHER. 
VKAPISH,0R I'M PONE^ 










I WILL, 

I WILL 1 


AAP/SH IS MO\^P BY 
PEBLU'S PLIGHT. 


7 YOU'RE AROGUE 
BROTHER PEELU.BUT 'IL 
HELP you THIS TIME ANP 
J HOPE you'LL MENP 

yOUR , 




r> ' 


m 




Im 




W I'LL GIVE UP 
if EATING MEAT, KAPISH. 

I'LL LIVE ONROOTS 
TV, ANP BERRIES ANP... 
r/V BANANAS. 




4 ^/J 


WE must convince THESE ’ 
HUNTERS YOU ARE 
NOT THE MAN - EATER. / 

NOW LISTEN / 

vCAREFULLY... / 






A LITTLE LAfER , 
THE HUNTERS 
ARRIVE. 




r HE IS SOMEWHERE 
HERE. LET'S GET OUT IS 
OF OUR JEEPS ANP 
MOVE FORWARD IN Ig 
. A WIPE I-' 

X SEMI-CIRCLE. 


MPISH PDLLOWS TWO 
OF THE hunters TILL 
THEY ARE OUT OF 
SIGHT OF THE OTHERS. 
THEN — 






























fil 


ISI 


*1 


pmi/ W//0 /y-4S BE^N FOLLOWING 
kapish from the ground comes out 

OF HIRING TO PO HIS PART. 


PEEUU SNIFFS AT THE FALLEN MAN. 
WEN HE LICKS HIS FACE ANP PATS 
HfM WITH HIS PAW. 






1 SHOULD'VE SHAKEN , 

Y THERE'S 

HIS HAND TOO. 1VE SEEN/ 

NO TIME FOR 

HUMANS DO / 

THAT NOW. 

V THAT. y\ 

HIS FRIENDS 


. ARE 

^ 1— 

V coming. 




WHAT 

HAPPENEP?; 


WE METTHE TIGE«, WE 
WERE CHASING. I GOT A 
^CLOSE LOOK AT HIM. HE'S 
\ NOT THE MAN-EATER 


HE JUST SNIFFED AT OOMBU 
HERE ANP WENT AWAY. IF HE 
WAS THE MAN-EATER HE 
WOULD'VE FINISHED 
HIM OFF. > 


WE'VE 
WASTEPOUR 
V TIME 
^THEN. 




I 


YOU! 




7MS BNP, 
















SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY 


THE TWO PRINCES 


O DIN, the king of the gods, and his 
wife Frigga were grief-stricken 
after the death of their beloved son. 
Balder. Everything in golden Asgard 
reminded them of the handsome god. 
At last they could not bear the sorrow 
any longer. 

“Let us amuse ourselves by watching 
human Ireings, ’ suggested Odin. 

Frigga readily agreed, for it would 
be a change. 

Every day, Odin and Frigga would 
stand on a high watch tower, fonned 
by clouds, to get a view of the world. 


They loved the green meadows and tlic 
bustling cities, but they loved two little 
boys the best. They were two Norse 
princes and their beauty and liveliness 
greatly attracted the heavenly couple. 
The elder brother was called Geirrod 
and the younger Agnar. 

“I would like to talk to them, ’ said 
Frigga. 

“So would I,” said Odin. This was 
how he arranged a meeting: 

On a sunny afternoon, the two priii 
ces went fishing in a boat. They were 
all alone. All of a sudden, the sky be 
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imiie overcast and there was a terrible 
oale. Their boat went adrift. After 
sometime, it reached an island of its 
accord. A tall, handsome man and 
a l)eautiful woman stood on the shore, 
rhey helped the children out and wel¬ 
comed them warmly. The brothers 
conld not imagine that the loving man 
and his wife were really Odin and 
Fiigga. 

They spent six joyful months on the 
island. Though it was winter, Geiirod 
and Agnar were always kept wane 
and well-fed. 

“Nothing is good enough for Agnar,” 
said Frigga, fondly. 

1 like Geiirod better; he is so brave 
and spirited,” said Odin. “He will 

' >w into a brave warrior whose dearest 
wish would be to die on the battle¬ 
field.” 

Gcirrod and Agnar had their favou- 
ntes, too. Geirrod followed Odin like 
his shadow, and Agnar was happiest in 
Frigga’s company. 

Now Geirrod had an envious heart 
i and was full of vanity. Frigga’s love for 
; Ills brother hurt his pride and made 
I hun hate Agnar. But he could not harm 
! Inin as he was afraid of the strange, 

; majestic woman. 

! .\t length the winter months were 

j "\er. 

I We’ve been very selfish,” sighed 
i 1 l igga. “How their parents must have 
! I lissed them!” 

'We must send the boys home at 
''n e,” said Odin. 

V boat was made ready. Its sails 
\^ere set and it glided smoothly over 
d'c sea. 

Good-bye,” called out the boys, 

Good-bye and good luck,” an.swered 


Odin and Frigga, sadly. 

Sighing deeply, the heavenly couple 
went back to Asgard. 

“The two little jilaymates made us 
forget the loss of Balder,” said Frigga. 

“I wish we had not met them,” add¬ 
ed Odin, with a heavy heart. 

Meanwhile the princes had reached 
their kingdom. Before the boat could 
be beached, a wicked idea came to 
Geirrod. At once he jumped out and 
pushed the boat back to sea. 

“You’ll never come back again!” 
mocked the wicked child. 

‘What have I done to deserve this?’ 
wailed Agnar, as he was cast adrift. 

Soon he was lost to sight. 

‘Now no one will prefer Agnar to 
me,’ thought Geirrod, happily. 

The king and the queen welcomed 
their son very wannly indeed. 

“Agnar is dead,” Geirrod told them. 

His parents were heartbroken. 

At least Geirrod is alive, they 
thought and they loved him more than 
ever before. 

Agnar was in the meantime rescued 
by some peasants. He did not tell them 
who he was. The kind peasants brought 
him up as best as they could, and Agnar 
was deeply grateful to them. He slowly 
grew up. 

The king died and was succeeded by 
Geirrod. Agnar longed to meet his 
mother and brother, and so he set off 
for his native land. So well had he dis¬ 
guised himself that no one could re¬ 
cognise him. Agnar went in search of 
work in the palace. 

“I need someone to wash the pots 



and pans,” said the cook. 

Agnar agreed, and he worked hard 
and well. 

In the meantime, Odin and Frigga 
had nearly forgotten their little friends. 
Then, one night, Frigga dreamt of 
them. Waking up, she told Odin about 
the dream. 

“Let us watch them,” said Odin and 
together they went to the cloudy 
watch-tower. 

They looked down below for some¬ 
time. “Here is Geirrod, the brave boy, 
with a crown on his head,” said Odin 
proudly. 

“Bravery is one thing and cruelty 
another. Geirrod has such cruel eyes,” 
said Frigga. 

“He is much better than your favou¬ 
rite, who is only a servant doing all 
sorts of dirty chores,” retorted Odin. 

“But Agnar is happy and kind,” said 
Frigga, sharply. 

Shaking his head, Odin went away 
from the tower. 

The next morning a tall man in a 
tattered giey cloak came to Geirrod’s 
palace. An old hat hid half his face and 
he carried a heavy staff. In short, he 
was dressed like a Norse pilgrim. 

Now a fortune-teller had told Geirrod 
that his deatli would be brought about 
by a wizard dressed as a pilgrim. 
Geirrod was a coward and had a sus¬ 
picious natme. As soon as he saw the 
pilgrim, he suspected the worst. 

“What’s your name?” asked Geirrod 
in a rude voice. 

Odin did not want to tell him who 
he was. Nor did the king of gods tell 
a lie. So he remained silent. 

'*Bind him!” bellowed Geirrod. “And 


roast him till he speaksl Do not show 
any mercy to him!” 

The palace guards bound Odin to a 
pillar with strong chains. On each side 
of him they lit a blazing, crackling fire, 
The heat was unbearable, but Odin 
bore it patiently for eight long days, 
Agnar watched him from afar, his ten¬ 
der heart full of sympathy for the tor¬ 
tured pilg/im. 

“Give him neither food nor drink,’ 
Geirrod had told aD his servants steml), 
so none of them dared go near the pil¬ 
grim. But every night, Agnar went to 
Odin and gave him a little food and 
drink, saved from his own meals. 

On the eighth morning, Geirrod came 
to Odin once again. 

“Have you found your tongue?” he 
asked in a mexiking voice. 

At last Odin could bear it no longer. 
He began to sing in a loud voice. It 
grew louder and louder until it seem¬ 
ed to be coming from heaven. Geirrod 
was puzzled. He drew out his sword 
and was about to attack the pilgrim 
when a strange thing happened. 

Odin revealed himself in all his glory. 
In place of his tattered clothes, there 
was a magnificent robe brighter than 
the sun. His chains fell off, and he stood 
free, the greatest of all the gods. 

Geirrod was terrified. “Who are 
you?” he asked for the last time. 

“Odin,” was the simple reply. 

Screaming in terror, Geirrod tried to 
run away. But he slipped and fell on 
his own sword. He was mortally 
wounded and died within a fevv 
moments. 

“Come, my son,” Odin called Agna; , 
who stood terrified nearby. Agnar went 
to him, trembling like a leaf in a storm. 
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Odin removed the crown from Geirrod’s And the next moment the king of the 
head and crowned Agnar. Agnar fell at gods disappeared in a cloud of 
his feet. radiance. 

“Rule in peace, the kindest of kings,” 

blessed Odhi. Sujaya Sen 
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A VETALA STORY 


All for Love 


T he King of Chandra Shekhar laid his 
sword aside and looked at his chief 
coiinseller. A smile hirked about his eyes as 
he said, “I’ve a very special errand for you 
today.” 

“Indeed, Sire, I’m very happy to hear you 
say so,” said the chief counseller, rigid with 
attention, “I’m all attention, your majesty.” 

“You know Ratnadutt, I presume?” asked 
the king. 

“The merchant?” a.sked the old man frown¬ 
ing. He could guess what was coming and 
was not at all pleased. 

“That’s right,” said the king still smiling, 
“I happened to see his daughter the other 
day.” 

The king’s counsellcrs were all wise men. 
What’s more, they had known the king 
sinc'c his boyhood. Tlie king had never 
needed to spell out his words. A mere hint 
was enough to tell them what he wanted. 
And yet. on this occasion, their silence sur¬ 
prised the king! He had expected enthusias¬ 
tic smilt's and warm congratulations from his 
c-ounscllers! After all, a royal wedding was 
a joyous occasion for all! There had not 
been one for years, and he knew tliat the 
peoj)le of Chandra .Shekhar were eagerly 
awaiting it. 

“You don’t seem particularly keen on a 
roval wedding,” said the king frowning, 
“though you've nagged me about it often 
enough!” 

“It’s not that. Sire,” said the chief coiui- 
seller hastily. “Of course, we’re delighted 
with your decision!” 


“Well, what is it then?” said the king, 
still frowning. 

“It’s very important to have the right 
queen, your majesty. A merchant’s daughter 
is hardly good enough!” 

“Nonsense!” said the king, tossing his 
head. “You’re just being old-fashioned! I 
didn’t believe Ratnadutt when he told me 
his daughter is the most beautiful girl in the 
world. But I know now that he spoke th(' 
truth.” 

The counsellers exchanged glances. But the 
king was staring out of the window and did 
not see them. The chief counseller spoke 
again. “Has Ratnadutt already spoken for 
her. Sire?” 

“Why, yes! He said in case I’m not inter¬ 
ested in marrying her, he would seek out 
another match for her. I want you to go to 
liim and tell him of my consent,” said the 
king. “He can start making arrangements 
rightaway.” 

“May we not see the girl before ever)'- 
thing is finalised. Sire?” asked the chief 
counseller. 

“Of course, you may,” said the king smil 
ing, “I’d like to know if you agree witli 
me!” 

Unmadini was indeed a very beautiful 
girl. Whoever saw her said they had not 
seen anyone else like her anywhere else 
She was fit to be a queen, they added in 
hushed voices! 

Ratnadutt himself was confident of th( 
king’s consent when he made the proposal 
The king had seen her from afar—worship- 

cheldben’s world 
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pins' in the temple-and had lost his heart 
i-oiiipletely. 

Hut the comisellers were dead against 
the match. “It would never do for the king 
1(1 marry this girl!” said the chief counseller, 
linking his head. “She is so very beautiful! 
She will captivate the king entirely!” 

"Yes,” said another, “then he will spend 
all his time with her, forgetting everytliing 
Hse.” 

“And the kingdom will be sadly neglect¬ 
ed. said a third. 

“But how can you be sure?” said the 
voungest counseller. “Our king is veiy- 
dutiful!” 

"Kings far greater than him have been 
known to do it!” said the chief counsellcr. 
Ill any case, wc can’t take the risk! It 
v\(>uld cause the ruin of f^iandra Shekhar!” 

Everyone agreed with him. But how were 
tliey to tell the king? “VVe shall be com- 
|)cllecl to resort to a trick,” said the chief 
eoiinseller. “But it can’t be helped!” 

The king was busy planning an e.xcep- 
tional palace for the new queen and was 
discussing the details with the royal archi- 
Iccts when the cxinnscllers sought a private 
meeting with him. Tlie king smiled a wel¬ 
come and said good-bye to the architects. 

; “\V('H?” he said, looking at the chief coun- 
! seller. “Have you seen Ratnadutt as yet?" 

[ The counscllers bowed a)nsent. 

; “I hope you saw Unmadini, too?” lie ask¬ 
ed eagerly. “And what did you think of 
lier?” 

“My lord, you’ve been deceived,” said the 
cliief counseller shaking his head. 

“Deceived? How?” asked the king in an 
islonished voice. 

“Unmadini is not beautiful at all. She is 
dtuk and coarse and has an extremely ugly 
luce,” said the chief counseller. 

“Moreover, she is reputed to be ipiick- 
feinpered, quarrelsome and vain!” said 
mother. 

“She is totally unsuited to be a queen or 
'uiy decent man’s wife!” said a third. 
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The king frowned. “You take my breath 
away!” he said looking puzzled. “But what 
about the beautiful girl I saw with my own 
eyes?” 

“Must have been a maid!” said the coun¬ 
seller glibly. “I’he low-born arc often bless¬ 
ed with rare beauty. But a maid, however 
beautiful, cannot be a queen, Sire!” 

“No,” said the king, looking downea.st, 
“but are )'()u absolutely sure of what you 
say?” 

“Absolutely!” said everyone together. 
“Unmadini is a liidcous creature!” 

The king had no reason to doubt liis 
eouiisellers or to imagine that thev were 
deceiving him. He called off all plans of 
celebrations, a queer pain gnawing at his 
heart. The counsellers, however, saw no 
reason wh)' a wedding should be put off, 
and came forward witli several marriage 
proposals with other beautiful princesses. 
But the king curtly refused to consider any 
of them. Outwardly everything went on as 
before. The king was not a man to wear his 
heart upon his sleeves. No one knew what 
he felt. 

A few clays later, Unmadini was married 
to Balabhadra, the captain in the king’s 
army. The king who had received invita¬ 
tions from Balabhadra, as well as Ratna- 
dutt, went to grace the occasion. His heart 
tunied right o\er when he saw the bride. It 
was the same girl whom he had seen in 
the temple! The same girl whom he had 
loved all these da\s! The girl who might 
have Ix'en his bride and the ejueen of Chan¬ 
dra vShekhar! He had been cruelly deceived 
by his eounsellers! 

The king said nothing at the time. But 
onev he was back in the palace, he sent for 
the eounsellers. “Whv did you deceive me?” 
he asked them (|uictl\'. ‘Tve seen Unmadini. 
She is the same girl 1 had seen myself! 
Whv did \'o\i tell me she was ugly'?” 

"We did not want you to mairy her." said 
the chief counseller. 

“But, why?” asked the king in surprise. 


“What had you against the poor girl—or her 
father?” 

“We had nothing against them. Sire,” said 
the chief eounseller, “but we wanted to 
save you from her—for the sake of Chandra 
Shekhar.” 

“Save me?” asked the king puzzled. 

“Save you from being captivated by lior 
beauty and neglecting the country,” said the 
eounseller. “It often happens. Sire!” 

“I see,” said the king quietly. 

“Please forgive us, my Lord,” they said 
together, “and punish us, if you want.” 

“You acted with the best of intentions,’’ 
said the king with a sad smile, “you may go 
now.” 

The king died in ten days time, plunging 
the entire city of Chandra Shekhar in des¬ 
pair and gloom. The story of Unmadini had 
leaked out and Balabhaclra blamed himsell 
bitterly for having married the girl whom 
the king had loved. He decided to put an 
end to his life and ordered a second funeral 
pyre to be lit beside that of the king. And 
Balabhadra jumped into it, too. 

★ 

''"King Vikram," said Vetala, '"whose low 
would you call the most sincere?’" 

‘"The king’s," said Vikramaditya. 

"What about Balabhadra who gave up /I's 
life for his master?” asked Vetala, surprised. 

'"Balabhadra was the king's servant. B » 
natural far a servant to die for the mast or. 
It is equally natural for a wife to die for her 
husband. But the king was exceptional, indeetl'" 

'"How?” asked Vetala. 

“The king loved Unmadini. He could have 
forcibly taken her, if he had toanted to. 
he didn’t, because it would be a wrong atul 
imnwral thing to do. He denied himself and 
yet he died for her sake—because he did not 
want to live without herl That is true love' 

Vetala, satisfied with the king’s ansic’r. 
turned to the next story. 

Swapna Dutt& 
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‘The Sun Doesn’t Set on 

Konarak’ 


T he Sun Temple at Konarak was 
the focus of attention recently. 
It was one of the few spots in Intlia 
where the total eclipse of the sun was 
visible (see Children’s World May 
1980 for details of the eclipse and 
photographs of the phases of eclipse 
over Konarak). Strange how the sun 
chose its own temple over which it 
would be blotted out completely—but 
stranger still are the legends and 
myths connected with the sun and the 
magnificent Sun temple at Konarak. 

‘Konarak’ is one of three temples 
consecrated to the Sun, the other two 
being the Martand temple in Kashmir 
and the Modhera temple in Gujarat. 

The Konarak temple, built by the 
Gaiiga king, Narasimhadeva (1238- 
1264), is reported to have been left in¬ 
complete. What stands there now is 
its ruins. And if legend is to be be¬ 
lieved, then this was not the original 
8nu temple. 

Krishna and Jambavati’s son, Samba, 
Was cursed with leprosy. He was cured 
the disease after twelve years of 
penance when the Sim god appeared 
before him. Later, he found an idol of 
the Sun god in the river Chandra- 


bhoga and there raised the temple of 
Konarak. 

But when Narasimhadeva chose tliis 
spot for the temple he wanted to build, 
it was a seaport. The completed tem¬ 
ple’s iron top or ‘Kalasa’ acted as a 
beacon for the ships at sea and was 
known as the ‘Black Pagoda.’ But the 
polar gravity of the iron ‘Kalasa’ drew 
many ships on to the sandy shores, and 
some angry sailors removed the top 
and threw it away. Thereafter, it was 
never completed, for as the noted 
archaeologist Percy Brown felt, the 
foundation could not support such a 
stupendous edifice. 

The sailors were not the only ones 
who had mercilessly destroyed the 
temple which the Konarak artisans 
had “built like Titans and finished like 
jewellers.’ Muslim invaders and the 
later kings also damaged the impres¬ 
sive edifice. The Raja of Khurda even 
removed some pieces of sculpture and 
had them installed at the Jagannath 
temple in Puri. 

For hundreds of years the Konarak 
temple remained neglected, damaged, 
and overgrown with wild plants and 
weeds. When it was done up again at 
the end of the last century, many 
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SURYA 

A lthough Surya is the Suu god of 
the Aryans, its origin is pre-Aiyan. 
The Indian Sun god has three forms. Ihc 
rising Sun is \ iva.svat and the .setting .sun 
Savitri. 

Vivasvat was an abstract deity and was 
tlie .son-in-law of Twashtri, an artisan of 
Nature. 

Savitri liad yellow hair and was of pre- 
N'edic origin. He was the ‘stimulator; he 
commanded night to come on, so that men 
stopjH'd working, and birds went back to 
th('ir iiests and cattle to their sheds. 

The Vivasvat myth is pre-Aryan or at least 
it goes back to before the Aryans tamed 
elephants. 

Aditi, the mother of the Adityas, had eight 
sons. Seven of them she cherished and 
brought uj) well, but the eighth she threw 
away because it was a .shapeless lump. 
Later, this lump was moulded into Vivasvat 
the Sun by a divine artisan. Two pieces 
which the artisan did not use fell to the 
earth and there they became elephants. 

That’s wh)’ they say the elephants should 
not be caught — for they are of divine 
origin. 

Vivasvat or Surya or the Sun god drives 
a golden chariot drawn by seven mares or 
a mare with seven heads. He has golden 
hair and golden arms and hands. 

So, next time you look at the sun and 
cannot make out his chariot or tire seven 
mares, don’t despair. If you go to Konarak, 
vou can see the chariot and tire mares—and 
the two ‘divine’ elephants! 


pieces of sculpture were placed at the 
wrong locations and in wrong posi¬ 
tions. The huge elephants and horses 
were put on a platform, instead of 
being kept near the wall. 

There seemed to be some confusion 
regarding the actual structure of the 
temple, for J. Ferguson’s painting of 
1837 shows an incomplete arched 
tower behind the completed structure. 

However, the temple as it exists to¬ 
day has only the mandapa,’ rising in 
three stages. The whole temple is re¬ 
presented as resting on twelve wheels, 
for it is a vision in stone of the chariot 
of the Sun. Seven horses are supposed 
to pull the mighty vehicle. 

Inside the temple is divided into three 
parts; the Bhog Mandap or the dance 
pavilion, the Jagmohan or the porch, 
and the Garbha griha or the sanctum 
sanctorum, which was walled up when 
the temple was renovated in the nine¬ 
teenth centur>\ As everywhere else, 
the eight .spokes of the twelve wheels 
are richly carved with figures of Apsa- 
ras and Gandharvas. 

From Samba to Narasimhadeva, to 
Apsaras and Gandharvas who have 
adorned and embellished the Konarak 
temple, to iconoclasts (idol-breakers), 
“men have come and men have gone” 
—the sun itself was blotted out for two 
minutes over this temple in the twen¬ 
tieth century—but the Konarak tem])le 
“goes on”—as is obvious from the pic¬ 
tures reproduced on the facing page. 
The sun may be eclipsed, but it vill 
never set on the Konarak temple! 
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theme given to the higher ago group 
( 13 — 16 ), like being caught in a storm, 
or facing an angry teacher (see cover 
picture), or witnessing a traffic acci- 
dent-for which the Delhi Traffic Police 
offered six special trophies. Photo* 
graphs of the Competition and its Prize 
Distribution by the Union Minister of 
information B Broadcasting, Mr. V.P. 
Sathe, appear on the foiiowing pages. 















love Mr. Shankar receives Mr. Sathe. Below: A word of 
naratuiations. Bottom: Mr. Sathe goes round the exhibition 
prize-winning paintings. At right, top: The youngest prize- 









CHILDREN IN ACTION 


What Happened on 

BARATOOTI STREET 


T ravelling on a bus one early April 
evening, I overheard a very peculiar 
conversation coming from the seat ahead of 
me. Something about Baratooti and bananas, 
about Kinkoo Bear, and children disappear¬ 
ing down a post-box. I decided I was dream¬ 
ing, so I forgot abotit the whole conversation, 
until I heard that the talented Barry John- 
Param Vir team was producing another musi¬ 
cal. This one had the intriguing and incredible 
title. The Demons of Baratooti. 

A few weeks later, I walked into the audi¬ 
torium at the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra in New 
Delhi, wondering who Kinkoo Bear could 
be and how on earth anybody could disap¬ 
pear down a post-box. Was this a play about 
human inland letters? 

“It’s not Kinkoo Bear,” a boy from the Max 
Mueller Bhavan Theatre Workshop informed 
me cuttingly. “How obnoxious. It’s King 
Kuher. And he’s the king of the Yakshas. 
And he doesn’t disappear down the post-box, 
he’s under it already." 

I had a horrible vision of a monster squash¬ 
ed under a post-box with lots of children 
squeezed into it, so I decided to wait for the 
show. 

What I like best about a Barry John-Param 
Vir musical is that no matter how much I’ve 
been looking forward to it, it’s never an 
anti-climax. Like Kidstuf produced last year 


The 'Yakshas' —Uloo, Chae-Chae and Soo-Soo 
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(Children’s World, July 79), The Demons of 
Baratooti. ‘a musical mystery for children’, 
was entirely original, the script and the lyrics 




^\ntten by Barry John and the music com¬ 
posed by Param Vir. The MMB Theatre 
Workshop comprised boys from St. Xavier’s 
School, Delhi. While this musical was as 
Mcorous and entertaining as its predecessors 
_ Kidstuf, Jesus Christ Superstar, The 
Mikado to name a few — it used a lot of new 
tcfliniques which made it even more un- 
loi gcttable. 

Let me tell you the story first since you’re 
probably still wondering about that post-box. 
It’s situated on a street named Baratooti Street 
(which, incidentally, really exists, and Ls to 
be found right here in Delhi near the Sadar 



Bazaar area) and the play opens with an 
ominmis clioral song. 

liai! Such a horrible thing 

We realhj must complain; 

Missing! Children missing! 

From Baratooti Street Bazaar 

Sniffing! People sniffing! 

They dent know where their children 

are.’ 

The news read officiously by “Suvajit Ratnam” 
in a not-so-Ratnami voice, explains this in 
prose: “The latest report fiom the Baratooti 
Street police station states children having 
mysteriously disappeared from the bazaar 
area, bringing the total up to two hundred 
and seventy-eight during the last week.” 

Where have all these children gone? Wliat 
in the world is going on in Baratooti Street? 
Only a mystery - but, of course, nobody 
listens to him when he sings his strange song; 

“Hundreds ami hundreds of years ago. 

Much before your birth, 

Humlreds of children created woe — 

They vanished from the earth 

... Down, deep denon. 

Below the street, below the earth 

Lies a cavern 

... If was ireaciwrous! 

For it led to the kingdom of the 

Yakshas!” 

.\.shok, a little oqdian boy who sells — 
or tries to sell — newspapers on Baratooti 
Street, doesn’t have the time to worry about 
kidna]iper demons. He’s too worried about 
earning a livc'liliood, because, unlike his 
practical man-of-the-world friend Omi, he 
finds himself too gentle and too undynamic 

Sanjay Khera as Ashok 
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to be able to stick to any job successfully. 
For poor Ashok (Sanjay Khera and Pranav 
Kapoor on alternate nights — I saw Sanjay 
as Ashok) the world is tough and heartless. 
Sadly, he sings: 

'VU luive to find another job again 

... Oh it's always the same, 

Thera s only me to blame, so then 

I am a failHrcl” 

'Oh' It’s a terrible thing 
That no one can explain; 

And wistfully wishes for: 

"A suitable qualified match 

For a miserable orpluined young wretch 

... A fair pretty mother with wheatish 

connections; 

From a family that's rich and has useful 

connections; 

... /\ tall luindsome father drawing five 

figures monthly 

... An air-rorulitioned bungalow — caste 

no Imt.” 

Blit Ashok is luck)’ in finding two loyal 
friiMuls right there on Baratooti Street — a 
polieeinan who helps him sell his news¬ 
papers and a perplexed ‘phalwallah’ whose 
fruits, like the Baratooti Street Bazaar chil¬ 
dren, disappear mysteriously. Policeman 
Ram Singh is supposed to be investigating 
the nn.sters of the mi.ssing children; and 
Madhav Phalwallah, for all his vanishing 
business, insi.sts that all this talk of demons 
is just rnbbi.sh. "This is the age of science!” 
he asserts in his doi\Ti-to-earth no-nonsense 
tone. "So hurry up and drink your tea!” 

Just then, the most amazing thing happens 
— tlu' enormous ])o.st-bo\ of Baratooti Street 
which stands behind the three friends opens 
up and out creep three strange creatures. 
.And what should the)’ turn out to be but the 


King Kuber's enslaved children 


demons of Baratooti Street! However, tins 
trio is far from frightening like their fantas¬ 
tic names. Uloo, Chee-Chee and Soo-Soo are 
silly, quite hilarious, not very evil, and oc¬ 
casionally incompetent. Their job is to kid¬ 
nap another child, and this is the way the\’ 
do it. Invisible to ordinary people, they pil¬ 
fer Madhav Phalwallah’s fruits, under his 
own nose and much to his complete bewil¬ 
derment. As a joke, they return an empt)' 
banana peel to him, and the poor Phalwallah 
cries; 

“7 have seen a ’nana flying like an 

aeroplane! 

I thitik I’ll go to Doctor Sahab’s, 
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\nd tell him Tm insane!” 

Vshok and Ram Singh aren’t particularly 
aotliered, but Ram Singh does enter a com¬ 
plaint for the missing ‘contents of one 
haiiana’. 

Ill the meantime, the naughty trio turn 
[lie fruits into enchanted fruits — now, any- 
imc who tastes an enchanted fruit will forget 
Ins family and friends and only want to live 
ps a miserable slave to King Kuber. 

I Tliey manage to trick Ashok into tasting 
111 enchanted orange, but they haven’t reck- 
iiiecl with the loyalty and concern of Ashok’s 



friends. In their hurry to escape with the 
dnigged Ashok, they leave the door of the 
post-box open, and Madhav Phalwallah and 
policeman Ram Singli chase them down, to 
the kingdom of the Yakshas (thats one 
invstcry solved). 

Down in this spooky land we see that 
Ashok is still under a spell, but his friends 
are not. Bv bashing up two guards, they dis¬ 
guise themselves as Yakshas (leaving the 
weeping guards to run off in their undies) 
and keep an eye on the en.slaved and 
wretched children. 

King Kuber is magnificent and, with his 
host of demons and especially his right-hand 
man General Gussa (all-in-green), terrifies 
the children into desperate and helpless 
subjection. King Kuber’s song is frighteningly 
ironic: 

"All the children in the world 
1 love too much! 

All the children in the world 
I love to touch! 

When to me they are hurled 
Their minds get crushed! 

They arc slaves who must do 
As they are told to!” 

When vou remember that King Kuber is 
the ‘God of wealth and of multi millionaires', 
the whole story becomes symbolic. 

But this awful demon-king is cursed to 
become powerless and crazy if ever a little 
human hand should feed him. One of the 
enslaved children knows about this curse and 
tells Madhav Phalwallah and Ram Singh 
policeman (still disguised as Yaksha Guards) 
about it. The enslaved children sing a lovely 


The Almost-heroes—Policeman Ram Singh and Madhav 
Phalwallah 
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and very sad lullaby to put King Kuber to 
sleep, and when he is asleep, the two friends 
pilfer the keys to the prison cages, and set 
the children free. 

Just before they leave, Ashok takes an en¬ 
chanted orange and squeezes some of its 
juice into the mouth of the sleeping King 
Kuber. But just as they are about to escape, 
the King of the Yakshas awakes, and the two 
sides prepare to fight. At the point of climax. 
King Kuher abruptly goes mad and be¬ 
comes a ditliering, adorable little baby — 
from King Kuher to Kinkoo Bear, I thought, 
satisfied that I had been sort of right after 
all! The play ends with the Yakshas convert¬ 
ing into good guys and deciding to live in 
peac(!, with good old Soo-Soo as their king. 
Policeman Ram Singh gets a promotion and 
Madhav Phalwallah opens a fruit .shop on 
Baratooti Street; Ashok, the hero, lives with 
the Blind Beggar, and the two walk off to 
a hopefully happier life. 

The musical was very new in its use of 
audience participation. The stage sets were 
('xtremeK' simple and the lights were .strung 
u]i on rough wooden j^roles right in front of 
\ou, making the whole thing look like a con¬ 
struction site. Baratooti Street, I was told, 
actualU' does look like that, because of the 
construction work going on there. The sim- 
plicits’ of the sets brought you closer to the 
action, as did the smallness of the auditorium 
and informality of the seating arrangements; 
all the children and quite a few adults were 
seated on rugs right next to the stage. 

More than this, there was the play itself 
in which the characters spoke directly to 
the audience, u'unting rejilies, but not, un¬ 
fortunately, getting them verx' often. For 
instance in one .scene the policeman and the 
phalwallah want to oveq)ower two guards so 
thex can disguise themselves as Yakshas. At 
this stage, they appeal to the children to 
come up on stage and help them fight the 
guards. This was a superb idea and more 
successful in involving the audience than 


any set or dialogue could have been. 

I was very happy when two of the boys 
from my own neighbourhood gang plunged 
to the rescue, but the MMB boys grumbled 
that the audience didn’t participate enough, 
and just became self-conscious and giggly 
everyiiime anything was said to them, until 
they became used to this new gimmick and 
ready to respond a little. But, in spite of the 
poor response, the boys said they would like 
to have more plays like this rather than ones 
in which there is no participation possible. 
And they' hope that audiences will respond 
more once thetj have had some practice! 

The l)oys were also very vehement about 
there being more adults in the audience than 
children (this was true). “We’re performing 
for children,” they said. “We want children 
to come and see our play.” 

What I personally' thought outstanding 
about The Demons of Baratooti was the 
absence of any naivete or childishness. Even 
Kidstuf had been inclined towards melodrama 
at times, and I feel a little funny and embar¬ 
rassed trying to be serious about something 
hN'per-emotional I’m watching. Don’t you got 
the same feeling? But this musical was especi¬ 
ally suited for the modem audience, in that 
it kept everything on a slightly ridiculous 
plane. Even the horrible demons were rather 
everyday’: they were funny and slapstick 
(apart from those extraordinary outfiits) and 
something like the villains in a Charlie 
Chaplin movie. 

But this every'day-ness was balanced by 
more serious things, often sad things! The 
Blind Beggar’s omens; Ashok’s timidity; the 
hauntingly sad song of the enslaved chil 
dren; King Kuber’s outrageous and tyranni¬ 
cal cruelty'. These things never let you for¬ 
get the materialism and evil that the Yakshas 
stood for. Their comic appearance and dia¬ 
logues brought them much closer to you and 
made them more real, more easy to identify 
These were real demons, though slightly 
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„|1.. instead of being vague ghosts which 
uiii could forget about in the day time. And 
I think they were supposed to be like this. 

(.’ongratulations, especially to King Kuber 
. shiidhabrata Sen Gupta) for a tremendous 
pciformance (off stage, actually, he was 
more Kinkoo Bear than King Kuber — this 
IS proved by the fact that someone pinched 
liiv slippers, and for some mysterious reason, 
intrtioned them. What’s more, someone 
IxMight them!). Also to his very able, bossy 
,uk 1 bombastic General Gussa (Gurpreet 
Si ugh) who kept socking his king off stage 
also for some mysterious reason); for the 
liirific comic duo, policeman Ram Singh 
illajat Bhatnagar) and Madhav Phalwallah 
Pankaj Rishi Kumar), who kept the audi¬ 
ence in splits from beginning to end, for a 
' oniic trio, the demons Uloo, Ghee-Ghee and 
Sno-Soo (Manu Sobti, Sanjay Jain, and San- 
il( ('p Mehra). The Blind Beggar (Shailen 
I'uli) had a small role time-wise, but a very 
memorable voice. Congrats most of all to 
little shy Sanjay Khera who was Ashok on 
iIk' night I saw the play (I heard a very nice 
;i('port about Pranav Kapoor, whose Ashok 
1 missed). My conversaHon with Sanjay 
wint something like this: 

Me: How do you like your role? 

Sanjay (sweet smile): It’s nice. 

Me: What’s it about? 

S (vague) Oh.. .1 dunno.. .It was a nice 
role. 

Me (flustered): Hmm.. .How do you like 
‘‘Cling, generally? 

S (another sweet smile): It’s nice. 

Me (fed up): Isn’t there anything not nice 
'“'I can think of? 

S (sweetest smile): No.. .isn’t that nice? 

i'lit I guess his performance spoke for 

itself. 

Hie co-ordination was excellent as well as 
presence of mind when a mike conked 
<‘11 or when someone’s pajamas were about 


to fall off (which happened pretty often, I 
was told). Two scenes were brilliantly ex¬ 
ecuted: one where the three demons steal 
Madhav Phalwallah’s fruits, the other where 
King Kuber parades before his slaves. 

The music needs no description, and some 
songs were so lovely that you wished they 
wouldn’t stop. I wish I could somehow re¬ 
produce two songs here for you. One was 
the dangerous, exciting choral song, ‘Bara- 
tooti Street’; the other was the wistful and 
sad lullably the slave children sang for King 
Kuber — ‘Sleep Your Lowness’. While, as a 
whole, the tunes were softer and slower than 
the previous musicals, what on earth hap- 
pened to those energetic air-raid-siren voices 
of the other productions? Very often the 
orchestration completely drowned the voices 
and manv people had to follow the lyrics 
booklet to understand what was going on. 

Trn looking forward to their next produc¬ 
tion, whatever that may be. And maybe you 
will be there, too — it’ll be worth it, I know. 

Minnie P. Swami 


MY WEE LITTLE DOLL 

I have a wee little doll. 

She is as round as a hall. 

She always loves to stroll. 

At times she suffers a fall. 

She can cutely shut her eyes, 

Which perhaps are too big for her 

size. 

And she likes a bed that’s pink, 
Cause she can on the quiet blink. 

She just hates her hat. 

On top of which she once sat. 

And ruined it utterly, becoming 

naughty, 

But in truth she ain’t proud or 

haughty. 
Seema Sreshta {12) 


t. 1980 
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and very sad lullaby to put King Kuber to 
sleep, and when he is asleep, the two friends 
pilfer the keys to the prison cages, and set 
the children free. 

Just before they leave, Ashok takes an en¬ 
chanted orange and squeezes some of its 
juice into the mouth of the sleeping King 
Kuber. But just as they are about to escape, 
the King of the Yakshas awakes, and the two 
sides prepare to fight. At the point of climax, 
King Kuber abruptly goes mad and bc- 
eome.s a dithering, adorable little baby — 
from King Kuher to Kinkoo Bear, I thought, 
.satisfied that I had been sort of right after 
all! The jday ends with the Yakshas convert¬ 
ing into good guys and deciding to live in 
peace, with good old Soo-Soo as their king. 
Policeman Ram Singh gets a promotion and 
Madhav Phalwallah opens a fruit shop on 
Baratooli Street; Ashok, the hero, lives with 
the Blind Beggar, and the two walk off to 
a hopefullv happier life. 

1'he musical was ver\' new in its use of 
audience participation. The stage sets were 
extremely simple and the lights were strung 
up on rough wooden ]X)les right in front of 
\ou, making the whole thing look like a con¬ 
struction site. Baratooti Street, 1 was told, 
aetualh' does look like that, because of the 
eon.struction work going on there. The sim- 
plicit) of the sets brought you closer to the 
action, as did the smallness of the auditorium 
and informality of the seating arrangements; 
all the children and (juite a few adults were 
seated on rugs right next to the stage. 

More than this, there was the plav itself 
in which the characters spoke directly to 
the audience, icanting replies, but not, un¬ 
fortunately, getting them very often. For 
instance in one scene the policeman and the 
phalwallah want to overpower two guards so 
they can disguise themselves as Yakshas. At 
this stage, the\' appeal to the children to 
come up on stage and help them fight the 
guards. This was a superb idea and more 
succ'essful in involving the audience than 


any set or dialogue could have been. 

I was very happy when two of the boys 
from my own neighbourhood gang plunged 
to the rescue, but the MMB boys grumbled 
that the audience didn’t participate enough, 
and ju.st became self-conscious and giggly 
everytime anything was said to them, until 
they became used to this new gimmick and 
ready to respond a little. But, in spite of the 
poor response, the boys said they would like 
to have more plays like this rather than ones 
in which there is no participation possible. 
And they hope that audiences will respond 
more once tJieij have had some practice! 

The boys were also very vehement about 
there being more adults in the audience than 
children (this was true). "We’re performing 
for children,” they said. “We want children 
to come and see our play.” 

What T personally thought outstanding 
about The Demons of Baratooti was the 
absence of any naivete or childishness. Even 
KuLvtuf had l)eeu inclined towards melodrama 
at times, and T feel a little funny and embar¬ 
rassed trying to be serious about somethitig 
hyper-emotional I’m watching. Don’t you get 
the same feeling? But this musical was especi¬ 
ally suited for the modem audience, in that 
it kept everything on a slightly ridiculoii*! 
plane. Even the horrible demons were rather 
everyday: they were funny and slapstick 
(apart from those extraordinary outfits) and 
something like the villains in a Charlie 
Chaplin movie. 

But this everyday-ness was balanced hy 
more serious things, often sad things! The 
Blind Beggar’s omens; Ashok’s timidity; the 
hauntingly sad song of the enslaved chil 
dren; King Kuber’s outrageous and tyranni¬ 
cal cruelty. These things never let you for¬ 
get the materialism and evil that the Yaksha.'i 
stood for. Their comic appearance and dia¬ 
logues brought them much closer to you and 
made them more real, more easy to identify 
These were real demons, though slightly 
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,ill , instead of being vague ghosts which 
\,)u could forget about in the day time. And 
1 think they were supposed to be like this. 

(Congratulations, especially to King Kuber 
, Slnidhabrata Sen Gupta) for a tremendous 
|)ti formance (olf stage, actually, he was 
11101 e Kinkoo Bear than King Kuber — this 
IS proved by the fact that someone pinched 
ho slippers, and for some mysterious reason, 
Mciioned them. What’s more, someone 
bought them!). Also to his very able, bossy 
,111(1 bombastic General Gussa (Gurpreet 
Singh) who kept socking his king o£F stage 
,iilso for some mysterious reason); for the 
inrific comic duo, policeman Ram Singh 
lUijat Bhatnagar) and Madhav Phalwallah 
Pankaj Rishi Kumar), who kept the audi¬ 
ence in splits from beginning to end, for a 
loniic trio, the demons Uloo, Ghee-Ghee and 
Suo-Soo (Manu Sobti, Sanjay Jain, and San- 
ileep Mehra). The Blind Beggar (Shailen 
Tiili) had a small role time-wise, but a very 
iiieinorable voice. Congrats most of all to 
little shy Sanjay Khera who was Ashok on 
tlie night I saw the play (I heard a very nice 
ii'liort about Pranav Kapoor, who.se Ashok 
1 missed). My conversation with Sanjay 
went something like this; 

Me: How do vou like your role? 

Sanjay (sweet smile): It’s nice. 

Me: What’s it about? 

S (vague) Oh. . .1 dunno.. .It was a nice 
lolc 

Me (flustered): Hmm.. .How do you like 
iicting, generally? 

S (another sweet smile): It’s nice. 

Me (fed up): Isn’t there anything not nice 
^"11 can think of? 

S (sweetest smile): No.. .isn’t that nice? 

I'Ut I guess his performance spoke for 

' lie co-ordination was excellent as well as 
Hi' presence of mind when a mike conked 
('ll nr when someone’s pajamas were about 


to fall off (which happened pretty often, I 
was told). Two scenes were brilliantly ex¬ 
ecuted: one where the three demons steal 
Madhav Phalwallah’s fruits, the other where 
King Kuber parades before his slaves. 

The music needs no description, and some 
songs were so lovely that you wished they 
wouldn’t stop. I wi.sh I could somehow re¬ 
produce two songs here for you. One was 
the dangerous, exciting choral song, ‘Bara- 
tooti Street’; the other was the wistful and 
sad lullablv the slave children sang for King 
Kuber — ‘Sleep Your Lowness’. While, as a 
\%'hole, the tunes were softer and slower than 
the previous musicals, what on earth hap¬ 
pened to those energetic air-raid-siren voices 
of the other productions? Very often the 
orchestration completely drowned the voices 
and many people had to follow the lyrics 
hookh't to understand what was going on. 

I’m looking forward to their next produc¬ 
tion, whatever that may be. And maybe you 
will be there, too — it’ll be worth it, I know, 

Minnie P. Swami 


MY WEE LITTLE DOLL 

1 have a wee little doll. 

She is as round as a ball. 

She always loves to stroll, 

At times she suffers a fall. 

She can cutely shut her eyes. 

Which perhaps are too big for her 

size. 

And she likes a bed that’s pink, 
'Cause she can on the quiet blink. 

She just hates her hat, 

On top of which she once sat, 

And ruined it utterly, becoming 

naughty, 

But in truth she ain’t proud or 

haughty. 
Seema Sreshia (12) 
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PARENTS: Child's Point of View 


A GET-TOGETHER ol Partha' stu¬ 
dents was held recently in 
Bombay at which Smt. Shanti Saditj 
Ali, wife of the Governor of Maha¬ 
rashtra, was the Chief Guest and gave 
away prizes to the winners of the 
Canara Bank Inter-School Quiz Con¬ 
test, Speaking at this function, Smt. 
Sadiq Ali said, “Though a full 
international year was dedicated to 
children, perhaps it is the efforts of 
institutions like the Partha Institute ol 
Personalitx Development that become 
meaningful, iu the ultimate analysis. 
Frustrated parents, overambitious par¬ 
ents inflict injury on the young minds 
of their children.’ 

There followed a verv interesting 
symjjosium on PARENT-C^IIILD RE¬ 
LATIONSHIP: THE CHILD’S 

POINT OF VIEW, in which young¬ 
sters spoke frankly on theij- expecta¬ 
tions from their parents. Exceipts 
from what was said by children at the 
symposium reveal how many of your 
problems other kids face, too. 

The vexed problem 

The first speaker, Kumari Uina Shan¬ 
kar of Loretto Convent, referred to 
parent-child relationship as a vexed 
problem. 

“The new born child,” she said, "is 
totally dependent on tlie parents for his 
protection, but parents should play 
the role of advisors or guides. Still 
later, when the parents grow old, the 
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loles arc reversed and the child, now 
turned a young man, becomes the pro¬ 
tector and supports his parents. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the transition from one role 
to another is not without trials ami 
problems.... 

“The child reaching out towards ma¬ 
turity feels unsme and insecure. His 
greatest desire is to please the elders 
and win their approval, but all his effort 
seem to result in trouble. He remem¬ 
bers, at one stage, being commended 
and praised whenever he made a witt) 
remark at a party. But when he tries 
that again, some time later, he finds 
that he is scolded. Why are grown-ups 
so inconsistent, the child begin.s W 
wonder,” Uma said. 

“What children perhaps forget 
Uma continued, “is that no paieiii 
wakes up in the morning, plamiing to 
make the child’s life miserable. 
mother says to herself, ‘Today, I’ll shout 
nag and humiliate my child, whenever 

children’s wcrim® 




possible/ On the contrary many moth¬ 
ers resolve: “This is going to be a peace¬ 
ful clay. No shouting. No arguing and 
no fighting today.” Yet, in .spite of 
rood intentions, the unwanted war 
i)reaks out again and again. Why is it 
so?” Uma raised a query. 

Uina looked at the parents seated in 
the hall and the balcony and confident¬ 
ly told them, “Strong feelings do not 
\aiiish from the mind of the child, when 
he is told that he must not hate or have 
angry feelings towards his teachers, but 
they do diminish in intensity when the 
listener listens patiently and acxjepts the 
] pm arks of the child with sympathy and 
understanding.” 

Then addressing the youngsters, 
over five himdred of them, Uma remark¬ 
ed, “My message to you is that we 
should not forget that om parents real- 
]>■ do love us enough to accept us for 
what we are and not for what they want 
ns to be.” 

Unquestioning obedience is not good 

“The first things, the parents drum 
into us,” young Vijay Venkatram of 
Don Bosco High School began, “is that 
we must obey every word of theirs un- 
fiuestioningly. When you question this 
right, they cite the example of the Pan- 
dava princes, who brou^t home Drau- 
padi, won by Arjuna, in a swayamvara. 
fhe Pandavas asked their mother, Kun- 
h, to come out and see what they had 
Iri'onght. A busy Kmiti, absent-minded¬ 
ly told them to share whatevej- they 
iad brought equally among themselves, 
^'itliout knowing what the object 
referred to was, x\nd since every word of 
"^is was law for the Pandavas, all five 
I'f them got married to Draupadi, and 
Ijist because of the unquestioning obe¬ 
dience of the Pandavas, Draupadi was 


saddled with five husbands!” 

Vijay felt that it is extremely impor¬ 
tant that the child should be encourag¬ 
ed to think independently for them¬ 
selves. Then he hastened to add that 
he does not advocate die path of rebel¬ 
lion, but “the middle path . Quoting 



the example of youngsters in the U.S.A., 
he said diat the path of rebellion had 
not been of any help to them. 

The grievances against parents 

Listing the common grievances of 
children against their parents, Vijay 
said, “The children aie not allowed to 
play as often as they would like to. It 
satisfies the parents if the child sits in 
front of his books. Whether the child 
studies or just day-dreams is another 
matter. This make the child dull and 
bored.” 

“Another grievance,” Vijay added, “is 
that the children’s (q^inion is not taken 
into account at all, on any matter. For 
instance, if a family is changing resi¬ 
dence, the child is just shown the new 
house and he must consider himself 
lucky if he is asked whether he likes it 
or not. It is also frustrating for a child 
to argue with his parents. Even if the 
child is right and even when he knows 
he can prove it, he just cannot, out of 
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reverence for his parents. It is consi¬ 
dered impudent, if a child opposes his 
parents.” 

Parents’ attitude towards children’s 
friends 

Kuinari Preeti Chandrakant, of St. 
Xavier's Junior College, spoke of the 
embarrassing situations when the 
daugliter and the mother do not see 
eye to eye on whom to choose as 
friends. 



‘Having friends of one s own choice 
and on one’s own terms is a part of the 
growing up process. My childhood 
friends weie either my cousins or the 
children of my i)arents' friends. As a 
teenager, I became more aware of my 
individuality. The comparatively liberal 
atmosphere of the college and my new¬ 
found awareness widened the area of 
choice of my friends. My parents—I 
should say, my parent, because ray 
father is away, mostly in the United 
States—did not know much alx>ut my 
new-fomid friends. They were not my 
mother’s friends’ children; they were not 
children of the neighbourhood; they 
were not even in the same class with 
me. Actually, tlie only status they had, 
when they came home, was that of be¬ 
ing my friends. My mother had to ac¬ 


cept them on these terms, and; I am 
sure, this must have been a novel e.\- 
perience for her.” 

“The general opinion of parents. 
Preeti continued, “is that their chil¬ 
dren’s friends are a bunch of rowdy 
noisy, fun-loving kids, who keep their 
children away from home, which means 
away from housework as well as home¬ 
work. What they do not realise is that 
each of the other children’s parents are 
also thinking the same thing and 
mother is no exception to the rule. My 
mother does have her own ideas and 
views about the company I should 
keep, but she does not force them on 
me. However, she makes it a point to 
let me know that she disapproves of 
someone or something. What I do after 
tliat is my own business and if I have 
any problem, she is always ready to 
advise me.” 

Quoting an instance in which hei 
mother strongly disapproved of a friend 
she had taken home, Preeti said, “My 
solution to this was that I continued niv 
friendship with the girl, but she was a 
friend I did not bring home. I did not 
thrust her on my mother.” Explaining 
this she said, “I do not take all that my 
mother says as the gospel truth, CA’eii 
though I have faith in her instinctive 
judgement of people. ” 

Boy-friends 

Citing examples of her differed es 
with her mother on having boy-friend; 
Preeti said, “My mother advises me tkaf 
I must maintain a code of conduct in 
my behaviour with boys, because boy^ 
will be boys. I have recently seven 
connections with a set of my bnv'j 
friends, because of a very convincina 
talk from my mother. 
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CHrLDREN's wonn’j 


>ai cnts do not understand 

Ajay Saboo of Gurukul High School, 
vho spoke next, was on the whole very 
ippreciative of the efforts made by the 
niK'iits to instil in their children good 
ial)its, virtues like truthfulness, tidiness, 
tc. He quoted instances from his own 
il(> when he had felt hurt by his par- 
iits behaviour, but later came to rea¬ 
lise that what they did was right. He 
^aid, once he had insisted on buying a 
lei y costly pair of shoes. His father had 
irgued then, in vain, that he would 
,i)on outgrow tlie shoes and the money 
,pent on them would be a mere waste. 
Voiing Ajay had thrown a tantrum and 



tile father had yielded. But within a 
month or so, Ajay had outgrown the 
dioes and he did realise soon how right 
liis father was. 

But then,” said Ajay, “there are oc¬ 
casions when parents do not show a 
proper understanding of their children. 
Tliey in.sist on my studying all the time, 
rhey want me to be glued to the book 
all the time, particularly when the c\- 
mnillations are near. I am also unhappy 
dial my parents do not show enough 
patience when they teach me. They are 
•'^perienced and know a lot, but they 
ainst make allowances, if I do not pick 
''P something very fast. But this is 
^dicre they fail. If I make mistakes, my 
father gets angry with me. My solution 


to this problem was I preferred t 
at the coaching classes. My n 
complaint is that they do not 
enough trust in my abilities. T 
not permit me to go alone an 
even to a place nearby. They 
may sleep in the bus and may 
ther ahead and get lost. Also, t 
not take me out, as often as I wis 
would. My father is extremely bi 
does not spend enough time wil 



Above: Kiimari Ventris D'souza, 
who spoke at the symposium, 
enumerated what children ex¬ 
pect from their parents. 

Below: Kumari N. Laxmi of 
Chembur Karnatak High School 
receiving a set of Junior En¬ 
cyclopaedia as second prize at 
the Quiz Contest organised by 
the Canara Bank, from Mrs. 
Sadiq Aii. 
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N the 24th of March we had our 
Exhibition. The theme selected 
was PEOPLE WHO WORK BEHIND 
THE SCENE'. 

At the entrance, a huge six feet long 
torch was hung. There was a cut-out 
through which one side of the batteries 
was seen, and on each of the six bat¬ 
teries there was a picture of the diffe¬ 
rent people who work for us. They are 
like batteries, so hidden, yet giving us 
light and happiness. My class took up 
‘Potters and SmitLs’ as the project on 
which we worked. 

Some days before the exhibition, we 
went to the potter’s house and we inter¬ 
viewed him. We met more potters who 
told us all about their work and their 
problems. They said that they had in¬ 
sufficient clothes, food and money. They 
had no proper houses and no education. 

Our teachers explained the plan of 
the project to the class. We prepared 
chaits giving useful information. There 
was a model of a potters’ colony. Some 
boys displayed the making of pots, 
starting with digging of clay up to the 
painting of pots. 

This type of exhibition is very good 
for us, because when we grow up we 
can help those people. I wondered how 
all the people who work for us are in 
so much trouble. 


A'Chit Jain (8) 



Above: The giant torch at the en¬ 
trance to the exhibition. 


Below: A model of a potters’ colony 
(foreground), with some young ‘potters’ 
in action ‘behind the scene' ! 

At right, above: A mock-up depicting 
craftsmen and their wants. 

Below: A kindergarten guide explains 
the exhibits mounted by her class. 
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CHrLDBEN's WOBLD 



IND the SCENE” 

oday School) 



W E thought about this exhibition, 
because our school is like that, 
thinking of improving the poor. 

First, our teachers told us about the 
poor people who have no clothes, no 
proper house, etc, and how they work 
very hard. We helped our teachers to 
work out this exhibition. At the 
entrance, we put up a torch to show 
that just as the torch gives us light but 
the batteries are hidden, so also are 
these people who work for us and 
bring wealth to the nation. 

The boys explained tlieir project and 
how the poor people have to work hard. 
They work, but their masters are so 
unkind to them sometimes. All the 
classes had their own exhibition, like 
Std. IV had Miners, Std. Ill had Pot¬ 
ters, Std. II had Craftsmen, Std. I had 
Labourers, KG had Farmers, and 
Nursery had Fishermen. 

Many parents came, some sisters 
came, and many sch(K)l girls and boys 
also came to see this exhibition. They 
all liked our exhibition ver>^ much. We 
explained some difficulties in mining, 
like the miner can be drowned or he 
can be buried if the walls caved in, or 
he can come across poisonous gases. 
We also explained that these problems 
can be prevented only if the supervisors 
are more careful and use their eyes, 
ears, and nose. 

We only thought of this kind of ex¬ 
hibition, because we want to raise the 
poor people with us. We thought that 
such exhibitions are very good for us 
because, when we grow big, we will 
have the courage to help the poor peo¬ 
ple to get proper houses, proper food, 
and proper clothes for themselves. 

Raghunandan (9) 
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Raju hated milk... tin l added Nutraimil 


a Nutramui dada. 


It's such a problem 
getting children to 
drink their milk. 
That's why 
thousands of 
mothers bless 
delicious Nutramui. 

Nutramui delivers 
taste and strength. 
Nutramui is rich in 


AMULS 


cocoa, milk and 
matt--tastes superb. 
And contains 
proteins, vitamins 
and minerals. So 
nourishing for 
growing bodies. 
Flavourfut Nutramui 
—every cup builds 
you up. 

_ Marketed by 

Gujarat Co-operative 
' Milk Marketing 

Federation Limited, 

Anand, Gujarat. 


Every cup bulMs you upi 





























CHILD ART ON 
DIRECTORIES, WAILS 



F IFTY-TWO Australian children have 
probably the largest ‘audience’ for any 
world artist, with the release of the 1980 
Australian telephone books. About 4,500,000 
U'U'phone subscribers are now familiar with 
tU'ir paintings on the covers of the 52 zone 
'liicctories. They were chosen from 618,000 
t 'itiies in a nationwide contest. One in every 
tlirc'e primary school children in Australia 
"iibniitted entries, which had to illustrate 
’ iinething of significance for the local com- 
-’uunity in each zone. Jason Linder (7) of 
! "^c'gear Primary School, Mount Druitt, a 
^ dney suburb (see next column above) has 
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his painting, l.iving and Playing in Mount -■ 
Druitt, appear on the cover of 1,400,000 
copies of the Sydne\ directory. The award¬ 
winning design for the Brisbane directory — 
Communications Then and Now (at left)— 
came from Karen Robson (11). 

Imaginative and colourful murals by 
Sydney .school children have almo.st cxjnverted 
the wall of a city railway station into an art 
gallery! Financed jointly by the Sydney City 
Council and the New South Wales Depart¬ 
ment of Education, it was an International 
Year of the Child project. Twenty-three 
schools participated. Thc^ murals depict the 
range and variety of ideas and interests of 
children between 5 and 18. Those by younger 
children, in bright primary colours, concen- 
trate on playtime, flowers, and animals, while 
the older students depicted current topics 
and abstracts. Seen below are two vertical 
murals by students of the North Sydney Boys’ • 
High School. 

(Courtesy: Australian Information Dept.) 











WINNIN8 
MODELS AT 
SCIENCE FAIR 


S CIENCE museums play a vital role in 
educating adults and children alike on 
the wonders of science and technology. Like 
the Visvesvaraya Industrial and Technologi¬ 
cal Museum (VITM) in Bangalore. 

Named after the late Dr. M. Visve.svaraya, 
a tlistinguislied engineer, statesman, and 
patriot, the Museum came into exi.stence in 
July 1965. 

The VITM, in collaboration with the Kar¬ 
nataka Department ol Educational Research 
and Training, even' yetii oonducts a science 
fair. The fair receives a good response from 
.students in Tainilnadu, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Kerala, besides Karnataka itself. 

This )’ear’.s fan* in Januaiy was attended 
by 193 schools—106 from Karnataka, 63 
Tainilnadu, and 24 Andhra Pradesh. It was 
inaugurated at a function conducted by last 
year’s prizewimiers. In all, about 600 chil¬ 
dren participated. Be.vides demoirstratiug their 
exliibits, they visited a number of indu.strial 
units and attended film shows on scientific 
subjects. 

A zonal scient'e fail' takes place before 
this annual event. This is held in September- 
October in different paits of Karnataka. The 
prizewimiers in these zonal fairs and some 
other selecttHl .seh(x>ls contest at the annual 
science fair conducted in January every year. 

Tlie Museum gives scholarships to the 
prizewinniug students, who also receive 
scholarships instituted by the National Coun¬ 
cil of Science Museums (NCSM). Some 
prizes are even sponsored by industries. 



Above : Fair Ahmed with his model of a 
cable factory, which won for him the First 
Prize at the Bangalore Science Fair. Below: 
Manjunatha Prasad and his Second Prize 
winning model of a husk board factory. 








Above : Two students who won the Best 
School prize for Stella Maris. At right is 
Nalini whose exhibit 'Properties of semi¬ 
conductor' was awarded the Third Prize. 
Below : A model of a solar water heater. 
Bottom : A model to show generation of 
electricity from seawaves. 

(Photos courtesy: VJTM) 




At this year’s fair, the first prize, an NCSM 
scholarship of Rs 50 per month, for two years, 
went to Master Faiz Ahmed of the Govern¬ 
ment High School, Davangere, for his work¬ 
ing model of a cable factory. It demonstrat¬ 
ed how plastic covering is provided over 
naked copper wire to give it a look of in¬ 
sulation. The second prize, an NCSM scholar- 
sliip of Rs 40 per month for two years, 
was won by Master Manjunatha Prasad of 
the Maliajana High School, Mysore, for his 
working model of a husk board factory. 
This showed how husk board is made, using 
resin and waste materials like paper cutting. 

Miss V.V. Nalini of the Stella Maris High 
School, Bangalore, was awarded an NCSM 
scholarship of Rs 30 per month for two years 
for her exhibit—properties of semiconduotor. 
One could study tlie properties of semicon¬ 
ductors (transistors, diodes, etc), by using 
this model. Nahni’s .school bagged a Tools 
Kit wortli Rs 500 for being the best from 
Karnataka. The R.K.M. High School, Madras, 
won a similar award for the best school from 
an outside State. 

Keeping in mind the present shortage of 
electricity, some students had ventured into 
harnessing sun’s energy. Miss Sivakameswari, 
from the Andhra University High School, won 
an electronic calculator for her solar water 
heater. 

Another working model showed how 
electricity could be generated from seawaves, 
using simple things like a bicycle wheel and 
a drum-wheel made of metal. This model 
evidenced the awareness of students of pre¬ 
sent-day shortages. 

Other exhibits included an electrical device 
tor churning butter milk, blood circulation 
in tlie human body, types of bridges, and 
traffic signals. 

The VITM is located in the historic Cubbon 
Park. The Museum portrays the application 
of science and technology in industry and in 
the welfare of human beings. 

The four galleries of the Museum are: 
“Motive Power”, “Electrotechnic”, ‘Timber, 





Paper and Metals”, and “Popular Science”. 

The Motive Power gallery is dedicated to 
mans quest for power to tame and conquer 
nature. The exhibits include a number of 
working models of wind mills, jet engines, 
etc. 

The second gallery tells the story of elec¬ 
tricity, magnetism, telephony, and electronics. 
Hence its name Electrotechnic. 

In the third gallery, one can know about 
the many uses of timber, the historj' of the 
paper industry, and of metallurgy. 

The fourth gallery depicts science that 
people come in contact in their day-to-day 
life. 


The Museum has two mobile science 
hibition units, which visit villages all o 
South India in order to teach rural folk a' 
science and its wonders. 

The Museum also runs hobby centres 
encourage tlie creative talents among sch 
children. The centres organise activities 
electronics, physical sciences, nature stud 
and chemistry. 

The Museum has thus created interest 
the old and the young in the wonders 
science; today, VITM is more than a museu 
it is an institution devoted to the cause 


science. 


N. Anand Ri 


Can You Tell? 


Where you can watch a weight-lifting contest 
in which weights are lifted hy the ears? 

At the Eskimo Olympics, held annually at 
Alaska. The Eskimos have contests like oar¬ 
pulling, kuncklc-hopping and weight-lifting 
by the ears. 

Who or what is a dowser? 

A dowser Ls a person who has the peculiar 
gift of being able to detect water deep in the 
ground by using a simple pendulum or a 
forked rod. Where all technical methods fail, 
dowsing helps. 

What is the maximum speed a ajclist can 
reach? 

Dr. Allan Abbot of California, U.S.A., 
reached tlie astonishing speed of about 
220 km per hour. To ride at such a speed, 
he had to be screened by a special windscreen 
fitted to die back of a sedan car that sped 
in front of him. 

Who believes in the ‘Yeti’? 

Some sheqias of Nepal firmly believe that 
this Himalayan monster really exists. They 
claim to have seen prints resembling a huge 
human foot in the snows of the southern 
slopes. Explorers would, however, need more 
convincing evidence before they can take this 
‘abominable snowman’ seriously. 


Whether ‘April FooV means anything otha 
than fooling people on the first of April? 

The ‘April Fool’ was a very small 2-metre 
long boat, in which a single man crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean from Morocco to Florida, 
making liistory. 

What smallest living creature has caused the 
greatest havoc to mankind? 

I’his sinister distinction goes to the rat flea, 
which is a carrier of the deadly bubonic 
plague. This lethal bloodsucker is responsi¬ 
ble for the death of 25 million people in the 
Middle Ages and over 10 million in India 
during the gre^at plague period at the turn « 
the century. 

How high the mountains on Mars are? 

The probing eye of America’s space sta¬ 
tion, Mariner 9, has revealed that a mountaiD 
stands high and majestic on Mars that is 
twice as high as Everest and nearly 500 km 
across its base. 

How many times a bird can beat Us wings 
one second? 

The South American humming bird can 
manage no less than 90 wing beats in one 
second and the dimimitive midge so 
unbelievable 1,046. 

(Compiled by Indira Ananthakrislinan} 
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CHnJDBEN^S WOBU^ 


!ENCE fiction 


SPACE HUMT EXTMOHDIIVAHY 


Tn elve-year-old Siddhartha is very ex¬ 
ited about visiting Noman's Island in the 
’(icific Ocean. His father, eminent radio 
wfrnnomer Dr. Mazumdar, is associated 
lith the secret Project Hynek there. Sid- 
Ihartha does not know much about the 
'roject himself, but he remembers his 
itlicr mentioning something about 

rolching UFO's. As they near Nomans 
hhml, however, Siddluirtha’s thoughts 
I hoi It the island take a neio turn — be- 
msc he has just been told that there are 
mu erful magnetic' fields on it, which can 
trove fatal to any metallic objects like 
irroplanes and. .ships. He is, however, re- 
hn.f'cl to learn that at jyrcsent the mag¬ 
netism has been sioitched off and their 
kiieopter is in no danger of being 

nttracted by it. Getting closer to the 
hhiul, Siddhartha can see a titanic-sized 
ohjirt. It is a long cone-shaped metallic 
ftructure of regular network, hollow 

from inside. It is resting on railway tracks 
nnd has its mouth open, as though to gulp 
wincbody or something doum. Here and 
there' are a few deserted dome-shaped 

hut V. His fathers colleague tells Sid- 
dharfha that this is meant to catch UFO's, 
^u landing, Siddhartha is surprised to be 
Vtrird by the eminent astronomers. Dr. 
Jo,/ f Willis and. Dr. Tuk Chi, friends of 
hk father, who lead them to one of the 
hu/\ 

''"ir read on ... 

\T was the Reception. Right at tlie 
' iitrance was a flight of stairs to the base¬ 


ment. Climbing down the .stairs, Siddharta 
saw something lie had least expected to see 
there. At the landing was a huge circular 
liall, M'ell lit with tubelights and multi¬ 
coloured lamps. Sofas and tables lay scatter¬ 
ed all over. The hall was full of people sit¬ 
ting ill groups, talking, smoking, sipping 
drinks, or munching hot-dogs. A few bearers, 
smartly dressed in blue uniforms, carrying 
tra\s, were seen running hither and thither. 
The place was almost like the coffee-house 
back home, thought Siddharta, but with a 
difference. All along the wall hung TV sets. 

The sight of an urban atmosphere at such 
an isolated corner of the world — where the 
world s most secret project was in progress 
— surprised Siddharta. He had expected to 
see here only scientists and gadgets, 
nothing else. His face gave away his bewil¬ 
derment and Dr. Willis, who was then facing 
him, noticed it. “The Project, my dear young 
man,” he said, addressing Siddharta in a 
casual tone, “not only needs scientists and 
machines. It also needs labourers and various 
types of skilled workers and engineers. Now 
that the actual Project work is almost over, 
some arc left behind and some would soon 
leave. But,” he paused here deliberately and, 
shooting a glance at Dr. Mazumdar and Dr. 
Tuk Chi. continued, “after all, we scientists 
are also human beings — aren’t we? We, too, 
need entertainment and relaxation!” All the 
time he was smiling at Siddharta. Indeed, 
he- had some funny notions about scientists, 
much of which was based on his own fatherl 
He had alwavs considered .scientists, like his 
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father, to be brainy people interested only in 
their work, and not care for ‘entertainment’ or 
‘relaxation’. 

The four of them had by then taken their 
seats round a table and ordered coffee and 
sandwiches. Soon a loud hum was heard and 
a pleasant voice came over. “Attention, 
please. Drs. Mazumdar, Willis and Tuk Chi 
are requested to reach the Committee on the 
Project in Dome No. 6 immediately. Repeat; 
Drs. Mazumdar, Willis, and Tuk Chi wanted 
in Dome No. 6.” 

Every one of tli(*m gulped down the sand¬ 
wiches and coffee and rushed to the stairs, but 
before they started climbing them. Dr. Ma¬ 
zumdar grasjied Siddharta’s hand and led 
him to a counter near the base of the stairs. 
There sat a bespectacled young lady, whom 
Siddharta had not noticed while entering the 
hall. 

“Excuse me. Madam,” said Dr. Mazumdar, 
“I want yon to do me a favour. Can you 
arrange for mv son to be sent to Dr. Robert 
Hoyle, the Chief of Control? Thank you very 
much. I'm in a hurry.” Then turning to Sid¬ 
dharta he said. “Dr. Iloxle is a good friend. 
Whatever <juestions von have, von can ask 
him. Don’t leave any for me to answer!” 

All of them, including the receptionist, 
laughed over this, much to Siddharta’s em¬ 
barrassment. His father and other scientists 
moved to the stairs. 

The reeeptioni.st did not waste any time. 
She rang up someone. Fifteen minutes later, 
a tall burly man climbed down the .stairs and 
entered the hall. He exchanged formalities 
with tlu' receptionist and turned his attention 
to Siddharta. “Tliis is the boy from India,” 
the recejitionist told him. “Dr. Mazumdar’s 
son, who wants to know ever\thing about 
the Project!” 

“Hello!” .said the strangei tinning round. 


*1 am Pierre Dominique. Nice meeting yo 
He extended his hand which Siddharta to 
promptly, and told him his name. 

“Well, Sidh-art-ha,” he said, “I’m son 
I’m unable to pronounce your name prop 
1\'. If you don’t mind, may I call you Sidh 
Dr. Hoyle is at the moment busy and 
asked me to show vou round.” 

Siddharta and Dr. Dominique were son**' 
out of the domecafe. There was no oni 
around. The gurgling sounds of s^wavel 
alone could be heard as they hit the coast! 
line. In the distance, Siddharta saw tlire 
tall antennas of c-omple\ design. Dr. Domij 
niqut; told him that the)' were of the Contrq 
Station of tlie Project. After walking foi al 
most a kilometre, Dr. Dominique led him t( 
a huge dome-hut. It was the Control Station 
There was a flight of .stairs at the entrancej 
Roth of them i‘limbed down and, on reaching 
the landing, found themselves in a sprue 
well-lit corridor. On both sides were roomsl 
Siddharta was led into one of them. He wai 
wonderstnick. 

More than half the walls of the room were 
covered xvith screens. The odd thing, how 
ever, was that all of them displayed the UFO- 
Net from different angles. Red, green and 
\ellow lights flickered here and there on tkd 
panels below the screens. Two men wear¬ 
ing headphones sat in front of the screen'! 
They sometimes rapid!)' tabbed the control 
buttons on the dashboard, or mumbled some 
thing to each other or talked loudly over the| 
microphones. They didn’t even glance at the 
two visitors. Something was up, Siddharta! 
giiessi'd. which was whv they were so grm| 
and busy. 

At the back of the hall there was a rov of 
seats. Dr. Dominique and Siddharta went 
and sat far behind so that they could 
without distiirbiug the two men. Dr. Do'm-r 
ntque gave him a brief history of Proiedj 
Hxmek. 
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field can be neutralised somehow, the UFO 
will stop functioning and it can be caught. 


Ec ir_;r'Pn »i.' 
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“You must have come across a magnetic 
iiocdlc,” said Dr. Dominique. “And you must 
lie 




aware of it.s basic property. That it al- 
avs aligns itself in a particular direction — 
iDwards particulai’ spots on tlie earth, near 
Its geographic poles. A magnet or magnetic 
iK'cdle is, therefore, always used by pilots 
.11 id navigators on sea. land, and air to get 
11 sense of direction. That is why it is aboard 
I very aeroplane and ship. 

“How this small earthly object figures in 

I he UFO history' is as follows ; Wlienever a 
' FO is sighted, the magnetic needle in that 
irca d(K\s not align itself along any fixed 
direction. Scientists feel that a UFO itself 
;vnerates a strong magnetic field, which 
lentralises the one around the magnetic 
icedle. What can generate a magnetic field 

II a UFO? Tl is believed that its propulsion 
' Stem — the unit that drives it — is the one 
hat produces a magnetic field. And if this 


“About a decade ago, experiments were con¬ 
ducted to test this theor\'. When UFOs were 
sighted over that notorious place called the 
"Bermuda Triangle”, near Florida in the 
U.S.A., a jjowerful magnetism-producing 
gadget installed there was switched on. To 
everyone’s surprise, when one of the UFOs 
came in the vicinitx' of the gadget, it zig¬ 
zagged and .spiralled in the air, like a rolling 
stone dancing over the uneven slope of a 
'^lili No sooner it went out of the range of 
tlie gadget than the UFO gained control over 
itself and flitted uj) to join other UFOs which 
were ‘watching’ its behaviour from high 
above. You will he suipriscd to know, Sidha, 
that not a .single l^FO has since been seen 
^)ver that place. Tt was on this ba.sis that 
work on Project Ilynck .started. Prof. J. Allen 
flvnek, as sou know well, is an eminent 
llsti'onomer, who was the fir.st scientist to 
demand an investigation into the UFO pheno¬ 
menon. So, the Project was named after him 
in his honour. The basic piiqiase of the Pro¬ 
ject is to trap UFOs magnetically.... 

“There,” Dr. Dominique pointed at one of 
the scieens, “there, attached to the 'mouth’ as 
well as ‘inside’ of the UFO-Net are strong 
magnetic ficld-prtKlncing supermagnets. The 
magnetism created by the Net can be felt 
within a radius of al>out 100 kilometres.” 

Siddharta had a question to a.sk, but be¬ 
fore he could open his mouth, a shrill beep 
was heard. It jerked them back to their sur¬ 
roundings. Both looked up and found a big 
red bulb glaring at them. The two other 
men in the room, however, were working as 
patienth’ as before. 

“You’re here, Sidha,” remarked Dr. Domi- 
niejue, “to witness the flight of the UFO-net. 
You’re hickx’, T mu.st say.” 

Dilip M. Saiwi 
(To be concluded) 
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“Sweet Berries”—5 


By Meera Balakrishnan (15) 


August 27th 

Dear Diary, 

I haven’t received a letter from my 
parents for the last 2 weeks. Usually I 
get one every Saturday. I rush home 
from school hoping there would be a 
letter waiting for me on the sideboard. 
And I try to hide my disappointment 
from the others when day after day 
there is an empty sideboard staring at 
me. I hope and pray I get one soon. 
It’ll be terrible if they, too, desert me. 
Till now Ive been content because I 
used to get a message of their love 
every week. How much I miss them! I 
long to see their dear faces and be 
secme again in the knowledge that they 
love me. Some nights I lie awake and 
scenes of all the fun I had, of the times 
Mummy used to sit by my sick bed, 
holding me, soothing me, float across 
my mind and the pain of loneliness 
comes to ovewhelm me and I know 
again the old familiar ache in my throat 
and then the tears come and, after 
them, a restless sleep. 

IjOve 



September 11th 

Dear Diary^ 

I wish I was dead. Then I won’t have 
to live with this hurt. Nothing now, 
nothing can wipe away the complete, 
all enveloping pain I felt \\hen Tanya 


said something sharp, that made a quick 
thrust in me, and the complete desola¬ 
tion after it, like the forlorn echo of a 
wind through the ruins of an old house. 
I am tired. Diary, so tired of all this 
sorrow. I want to be happy again. I 
love her so much, and it is this love her 
callousness crushes, leaving me behind 
—hurt, beyond repair, with only a hol¬ 
low, aching pain for a companion, Tve 
been crying so hard, that now there is 
nothing left in me, no emotion, except 
that dull throbbing ache of hurt. I don t 
want to face anyone, I need no one. I’ll 
face life alone, without friends. No one 
cares, no one loves me anymore, so why 
do I care, why do I hurt like this. I am 
not wanted here, or anywhere. Tanya 
hates me—I have no one and I am 
alone. Oh God! Why does it hurt like 
this? Why isn’t there some other emo¬ 
tion to wipe this out? Oh Tanya, I wish 
I hated you. I wish I was angry. But 
whatever you say, I still love you, I 
love you because of all the happiness 
you gave me, for loving me once. I know 
I should tell you what happened, but I 
don’t want to relive that hurt. Oh God, 
help me. Help me to forget. I wish 1 
could run away from this identity of 
mine. I wish I could forget these emo¬ 
tions that swirl and dance in me like 
some malicious satan. I wish I could 
die. I can’t live with myself anymore 
I’ll have no one to turn to, no one, not 
even Tanya, 

Love 



(To be concluded) 
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MUSIC TEACHER 


TJTI! This is Raju. Can you see the 
feather in my cap? Ah, you can’t 
see any cap on my head! No wonder, 
you can’t see the feather either. For, 
where there is no cap, there can be no 
feather. Poor you! Not your fault. I, 
too, didn’t know about the cap and 
the feather in it. Not till my Papa told 
me—that this ‘feather in one’s cap’ is 
an idiom. It just means a brilliant suc¬ 
cess or achievement. 

I, too, have done something 
unusual. You want to know what? I’ve 
become a music teacher. Did you say, 
‘What is so unusual about it? There 
are thousands of music teachers in the 
world?’ 

Ah! that’s where I am different from 
others. I am the only music teacher in 
India, in the world, who teaches music 
to fiains, motor cars, engines, etc. 

So, you want to know more about 
it, eh? 

It was by sheer chance that I be¬ 
came one. In the first week of May, 
Papa, Mamma, Shankar, Mallika, and 
I were cramped in a first-class rail¬ 
way compartment. We were on our 
way to Madras, We were excited, as 
we were eager to see our grandparents. 

Papa browsed through a magazine; 
Mamma picked up a book, leaned 
back in the seat, and began to read. I 
tried to play with Shankar. But he 
made friends with a boy in the next 
cubicle and went over there. I thought 
I would play with Mallika. But she 
does not know any games that I like. 

I felt bored. It was dien that I heard 
the rattle of the train wheels. They 
made rickety-rackety sounds when 
they rolled over the rails. The sound 


changed from time to time. When the 
wheels moved from one rail to an¬ 
other, it was louder. There was enough 
variation in the tone and the sound, 
That gave me an idea. Why shouldn’t 
I make the wheels learn music? They 
made such absurd sounds. All because 
nobody has taught them how to sing: 
I could set their sounds to music. 

The idea rather appealed to me. I 
listened carefully. The sound that 
reached me was rough. Tough. There 
was no music in it. I told the wheels. 
“Listen, I can teach you how to pro¬ 
duce a musical note.” The wheels did 
not reply. They continued to rattle 
loudly. I got mad. I shouted at the 
wheels, “Listen, I say. I can set your 
sounds to music. It doesn’t call for 
much efforts on your part. Okay? ” 

At last, the wheels thundered, “Ah, 
boy, we like the idea.” 

I thought for some time. I didn’t 
know where to start. Then I remem¬ 
bered the nursery rhyme, “Jack and 
Jill went up the hill.” That was the 
song I learnt first when I joined 
school. I would teach the wheels that 
song. I hummed the tune. Then I 
waited. The wheels were making an 
attempt to get the tune ri^t. They 
tried, again and again. I shouted angri¬ 
ly at them whenever I heard wrong 
notes. I prompted them whenever 
they reproduced the tune correctly. I 
did not let the wheels rest. At last, 
they could sing the song ri^t. They 
had learnt die first lesson! 

That inspired me. I decided to teach 
the wheels all the music I knew. They 
grumbled. They said they were tired. 
But I would not leave them. I taught 
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jein a number of nursery rhymes, 
he wheels practised the tunes. They 
eerned to enjoy my instruction, as I 
aught them some tunes from films. 

I made Papa listen to the music of 
he wheels. He smiled and said, “You 
ave a feather in your cap.” Then he 
dded, “The wheels are really wonder- 
id. They mve you the tunes you want 
0 hear. They are also good at leam- 
ng. Provided they have a good teach- 
■r. Someone like you.” 

That gave me confidence. I knew I 
■odd teach them how to sing, how to 
leliver speeches, how to recite Sans- 
[rit slokas.’ 

In Madras, I tried to teach music to 
he wheels of city buses and motor 
:ars. They too enjoyed the lessons, I 


taught my uncle’s scooter to sing. 
When he took me to his factory, I 
made the engines there sing and play 
tunes. I stood in front of the rolling 
mill. I spent some time, enjoying the 
music it produced, under my direction. 

Ah! you now want to try this your¬ 
self? You can teach music to the sew¬ 
ing machine when Mamma or sister 
stitches something. You can make the 
mixie, when it grinds the masala,’ sing 
the tune you like. You can .spend hours 
teaching music to the machines at 
home. Why, it can be a hobby you will 
enjoy. 

Now, you agree there is a feather 
in my cap? 

R.K. Murthi 


This helps him when he is teething.. 

NAUNEHALCRIPE SYRUP 



Naunehal Gripe Syrup is specially formulated for 
babies during teething, end helps your baby cope 
at this difficult time. 

It etope poin in the t^me, settles digestion, booms 
gripes, removes constipotlon, checks disrrhoee, 
and stimulates appetite 



NAUNEHALBABYTONK 

And as your baby grows, a tonic for his alt round 
beelthl Naunehal Baby Tonic has vital nutrients that 
■ normal diet may fail to provide: Vitamins A, C, 

D & B complex plus 4 minerals, 
AH In an easily assimilabla form to build your baby 
sturdy and strong, and keep him alert and smiling 
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Hunning, Running, Running...? 


A s I SAT ill the lialcony of iny flat 
on the fifth floor of a tall build¬ 
ing overlooking a busy, noisy street, I 
wondered where so many people were 
rnshing to. Tinge double-decker buses 
and taxis and cars and pedestrians, all 
seemed to be in a mad hurry to reach 
somewhere. I^cople waiting to cross 
the road also looked impatient. Even 
the birds flying high above all the noise 
appeared disturbed and eager to reach 
the quiet of their secluded nests. 

Those waiting at the bus stop kept 
looking at tlieir watches, while the 


buses groaned to a noisy stop. Tin 
taxi drivers waiting in their silent taxi 
also seemed impatient to get a quicj 
customer. 

On the footpath sat some urchim 
counting their earnings of the day 
never losing hope, hut patiently beg 
ging for alms from everyone who walk 
ed by them. The handcart pullers drag¬ 
ged their load along, eagerly looking 
forward to a quiet evening in their 
little huts. 

Ever\'one and everything seemed to 
be moving. Nobody stopped in his 


Milkafe 

A delicious, creamy coffee 
that's completely instant - 

and instantly 




Just mix m chined 
water for refreshing 
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INDANA DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
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ride. The old woman walked slowly 
long, with her httle bag, maybe on 
er way to buy vegetables and a pack- 
t of biscuits for her grandson. Smart- 
)oking working women walked con- 
dently, with their heads held high, 
nowing that their handbags and ele- 
ant shoes were being noticed by 
latiy. 

A harassed mother with one sleep- 
ig child in her arms and another pull- 

I ig at her sari was trying to reach her 
eslination quickly, A blind man tapped 
is white stick and slowly made his 
along the foot^^ath. He could hear 
[lie noise and bustle of the traffic, but 
]id not see it. Some school children 
^ere dancing along their way back 
loiiie from school, eager to finish their 
loniework 'and run out once again to 
K' with their friends. 

I sat in the verandah for a long time, 
iilcntly watching the busy street below. 
But nobody seemed to stop moving. 


A smartly dressed man got oflE a taxi 
with a black briefcase. Maybe the 
case was full of thousand rupee note 
bundles, like we see in the movies. 

Another taxi whizzed by, with shop¬ 
ping bags stacked on the back seat 
beside the proud owner, wanting to 
reach home because she suddenly real¬ 
ized her children would soon be back 
home from school. 

Action, movement, noist*, screech¬ 
ing of brakes, blaring of horns, people 
talking, shouting, running, till the sun 
went down and the lights were switch¬ 
ed on. And yet it went on. Streams of 
cars with lights flashing. People going 
to late night shows and parties. Some 
going on emergency jobs. The police 
vans. The ambulances. Ruses. All mov¬ 
ing. I sat and waited for the dull sil¬ 
ence of the night, which was never to 
come as sleep ovcipowered me. 

Pinkie 
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SUNBIRD READERS 

Simple Stories for Children 

This Is a series of story-books for children. It includes favourite classics 
and more modern stories and novels, Western and Indian. Lucidly written, 
the Readers have been graded in accordance with levels of structure and 
vocabulary. 


Grade 1 
Grade 3 


750 headwords 
2800 headwords 


Grade 2 
Grade 4 


1800 headwords 
3500 headwords 


Grade 1 



Grade 2 



The Ramayana 

Rs 

3.00 

Alice’s Adventures 



Animal Stories 

Rs 

3.00 

in Wonderland 

Rs 

3.50 

Grade 3 



Little Women 

Rs 

4.00 

Rob Roy 

Rs 

3.50 

Jane Eyre 

Rs 

4.00 

Scrooge 

Rs 

3.75 

Great Expectations 

Rs 

7.50 

King Solomon's Mines 

Rs 

3.50 



■ 

Journey to the Centre 



Grade 4 


■ 

of the Earth 

Rs 

3.50 

The War of the Worlds 

Rs 

5.50 

Robinson Crusoe 

Rs 

5.00 

Huckleberry Finn 

Rs 

5.00 

A Tale of Two Cities 

Rs 

6.00 

Pride and Prejudice 

Rs 

4.00 

Five Tales 

Rs 

4.50 







Nicholas Nickleby 

Rs 

4.00 

Tales of Crime & Detection 

Rs 

5.00 




{Around the World in 



Dr Jekyli and Mr Hyde 

Rs 

4.00 

Eighty Days 

Rs 

5.50 

Wuthej-ing Heights 

Rs 

8.50 
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^RE STAMPS 

EFthe woRrp 


POST OFFICE’ MAURITIUS 


|NE has heard of women wanting 
' to attract attention at a party, 


| )ut attracting attention to a party- 
veil! And that too with a stamp. 


All! But then. Lady Gomm was no 
Didinary person. In 1847, when the 
first Mauritius stamps in Id and 2d 
denominations were released, she hap¬ 
pened to be the wife of the Governor 
of Mauritius. And on 30th September 
the same year, when she held a fancy- 
dress ball, she decided that she must 
use the first postage stamps of Mauri¬ 
tius on her letters of invitation. How- 
zzat for originality! Maybe you’d like 
to do something similar for your next 
disco-party, what! Only make sure you 
have a sweet ole’ wooly-headed man to 
print the stamps for you. 

While Lady Gomm waited eagerly 
to send off her invitations, the Gover- 
noi's staff ran helter-skelter looking 
for someone who could do the job. 
Finally, they found a man, J. Bernard, 
who knew how to engrave designs on 
plates. Immediately, he was asked to 
print 500 stamps of Id and 2d value 
each, as soon as possible. 


So, poor ole’ Bernard, determined 
to rise to the occasion, set about his 
father’s business. The design selected 
Itad Queen Victoria’s head in the cen¬ 
tre the inscription ‘POSTAGE’ at the 
top, ‘MAURITIUS’ on the right, ‘POST 
Paid’ on the left, and the value (ONE 
penny or TWO PENCE) at the 
bottom. 


Bernard had almost completed the 
oesign and was all set to twirl his 
rooustache when he discovered, to his 


horror, that he had lost the paper on 
which the words to be inscribed were 
written. He could not, for the life of 
him, remember what was to be engrav¬ 
ed on the left-hand side. 

Bernard might have been careless, 
but he was also quite a toughie and 
was not prepared to give up so easily. 
Promptly, he set off to ask die post¬ 
master. As he approached the post office, 
Bernard looked up and saw the sign 
‘POST OFFICE’ on die building. ‘Aha! 
I knew it,’ he said to himself. ‘Those 
must be the words. I always knew 
my memory is good.’ Convinced that 
those were the words on the missing 
paper, he rushed back and engraved 
‘POST OFFICE,’ instead of ‘POST 
PAID,’ on the design. Whatever Ber¬ 
nard felt when he discovered the right 
words (if he ever did!), the stamp with 
the mistake became histoiy. All the 
stamps printed were sold out by Sep¬ 
tember 1847, but the mistake was not 
detected till 1864, when the wife of a 
French merchant found 12 of them 
among her husband s correspondence. 
Now only 26 specimens are known to be 
in existence, 14 in Id and 12 in 2d 
denominations. 

As most bright things are done by 
lads, it was eventually a French school 
boy, whose persistent and patient efforts 
led him to the discovery of the rarest 
combination of these stamps, on a let¬ 
ter, in 1902. One day, he was reading 
an article by Monsieur Lemaire about 
the ‘Post Office’ Mauritius stamps. He 
found the stories of its various dis¬ 
coveries so fascinating that he narrated 
them to his mother, the widow of a 
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Bordeaux merchant. She immediately 
recalled that her husband had some 
business dealings with Mauritius, and 
told her son it might be possible to trace 
some old correspondence. The boy was 
jubilant and could hardly wait to lay his 
hands on these letters. For two long days 
he searched and he searched and he 
searched. He came to the last file and 
was on the verge of a breakdown 
when he saw not one but two letters 
with ‘Post Office’ Mauritius stamps. 
One had a uniciue combination of Id 
and 2d, and the other had 2d only. 
These gems he sold to Lemaire for 
£. 1,600 and C. 1,200 respectively. 

This unique letter now has a 
fabulous catalogue price of ^ 490,000 
(Rs. 78,20,(K)0) and is with Mr. H. Ka¬ 
uai, a reputed Japanese philatelist. He 
displayed his collection at the recent 
International Stamp Exhibition held 
in New Delhi. He has also one un¬ 
used 2d stamp. 

The finest among these stamps are 
on an envelope bearing two specimens 
of the Id value. The envelope is ad¬ 
dressed to Thos Jerrom Esq. at Bom¬ 
bay and was posted on 4th January, 
1850. This envmope was discovered in 
a bazaar in India and bought by one 
Mr. Howard for ^ 50 (Rs. 900). He 
sold it in London for ^ 1,6()0 (Rs. 
28,800). In 1906, it was sold again for 

2,200 (Rs. 39,600). In 1917, it found 
a place in Mr. A.F. Lichtenstein’s col¬ 
lection. On his death in 1947, his 
daughter became the owner of this 
precious envelope. It was sold in 1968 
for $ 380,000 (Rs. 28,50,00) to Raymond 
H. Weile Co. of New Orleans. All that 
for a scrap of paper! 

The ‘Post Office Mauritius has made 
history' all right, but the island from 


which it got its name seems to have 
suffered a tremendous identity pro. 
blem. When the Dutch took possession 
of it in 1598, they called it ‘Mauritius,’ 
after their stadholder, Maurice of 
Nassau. The French claimed the island 
in 1715 and called it ‘He de France. 
During the long war between France 
and England at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the British Gov¬ 
ernment was determined upon its cap¬ 
ture. However, when they did take 
over, it was agreed that the inhabitants 
should retain their own laws, customs 
and religion. Thus the island is still 
partly French—but its name was chang¬ 
ed again, to that given by the Dutch, I 


Perhaps Shakespeare should’ve been 
around to pnx^laim—“What’s in a 
name.?” 

Navkala Singh 


ON THE FACING PAGE are reproduc 
tions of Id and 2d ‘Post Office Mauritius, 
along witli four new stamps just released bv 
Mauritius. They are in honour of the Interna¬ 
tional Stamp Exhibition in London, called 
‘LONDON 1980’. They depict ships of four 
different classes in use between the 18th 
century and now. 

As a tribute to the centenary of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, Canada recently 
issued four .stamps portraying paintings and 
a sculpture by Academy members whose 
works form part of the National Gallery col¬ 
lection. The\' are Lucius O’Brien (Sunrise 
on the Sogueruixj), Thomas Fuller (origin^ 
Parliament Buildings), Robert Harris 
Meeting of the School Trustees) and Loiiis- 
PhUippe Hebert (Inspiration). 


I’nntfd by K. K:iinatri<iliii.ii) ;it the Indnipr.istli.i Prcs.s (CBT), New Delhi, and published by him 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

Please let us have a column “What is 
s|)ecial about yoiu' school?” 

Vimd. Sujan, Delhi 

Your lYC features and photo features were 
\c‘ry good. Please keep an article which 
ti'aches us how to develop a ehild phvsicall) 
and mentally. 

Bimal Majumdar, Calcutta 

¥ 

‘Children’s World’ has very interesting 
articles. The serial ‘Hijackers’ is very good. 
The magazine is also very good for improv¬ 
ing English. Keep it up! I shall be very glad 
if )'ou would publish articles on different 
sports, long mystery stories, longer stories, 
instead of short ones, and some more comics. 

Saint Shankar Dasgupta, Dispur 

Have you stopped ‘Mayan the Magician’? 
I liked ‘Sun Shu Ao and the Double-Headed 
Snake’. I also like ‘Laugh With Us’. 

K. Hari, New Delhi 

Can you believe it? I received my first 
copy just this afternoon, and here I am writ¬ 
ing to you in the evening. I liked the maga¬ 
zine very much. Thanks to the teacher who 
introduced it to our school. Thanks to you 
all for publishing this wonderful magazine. 

Aparajita Nag, Calcutta 

Children’s World’ is really a very delight¬ 
ful magazine and I too enjoy reading it. It 
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takes me half-a-century back when I would 
hanker for such a magazine. Good children’s 
magazines were very few in number in our 
childhood days even in story value. Modern 
get-up and illustrations were not dreamt of 
then. My sinccrest congratulations to you for 
bringing up a magazine of such a high 
standard. 

B. B. Sen, Rishra 

Dear Readers, 

We still remember a reader writing to us 
eight years ago, when we had just converted 
the magazine from a w'eckly to monthly: “I 
like your monthly very much, but let us have 
it every week!” This seems to be reflected in 

j 

some of the letters reproduced this month in 
which you have asked for more reading mat¬ 
erial in the shape of long stories and more 
serials. We are planning to have at least 
two or three serials runm'ng in every issue. 
Shorter stories and articles will help us carry 
more items, which also mean variety, don’t 
they? The next issue, which will be a special 
number, promises to be one with a variety 
of contents. ‘Mayan the Magician went well 
with our series on some of India’s well-known 
magicians. Our old readers may recall the 
earlier cartoon feature on Sethu the baby 
elephant’s pranks. We expect to bring him 
back into the arena in the next issue. Isn’t 
it gratifying that 'Childrens World has cap¬ 
tured the hearts of even old (in age) readers? 
How we \^'ish we had ‘met’ Mr. Sen fifty 
years ago. 

EDITOR 
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A ‘Sunny’ Award 
from Polish Children 



The photographs appearing on this and 
the facing page are of an investiture 
ceremonv lield reeentK’ at Warsaw, the 
capital of Poland, when the Chief Edi¬ 
tor of ‘Children’s World’, SHANKAR, 
was decorated with the Order of Smile. 
The children of Poland took the initia¬ 
tive to confer this nnicjne Ijononr — 
declared as the snnni<'st of decorations 
— tor the hrst ever time to someone from 
India. 

Shankar, as children the world over well 
know, is res])onsihle for organising the 
SHANKAR’S INTERNATIONAL CHIL¬ 
DREN’S COMPETITION for the past 
31 \ear.s. More than half a million 
children in about 140 countries ha\'e 
taken part in the International Com¬ 
petition and On-the-Spot Painting Com¬ 
petition held \ear after \ear these three 
decades. Shankar is also the founder of 
the International Dolls Museum in 
Delhi (over 6,000 costume dolls from 
100 countries) and the Children’s Book 
Trust, a pioneering institution in India. 
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Hoor tliritf: “Attention! Attention! Atten¬ 
tion! Is Sliankar present?” Pat came the 
repK : “Here I am!” The laureate then 
\v('nt np the stage (‘scorted by children. 
A Inigle was sounded. The Chairman 
went lorward to pin the Order (a medal) 
on the laureate’s lapel and then touched 
him on the lelt shoulder with the rose: 
“I hereb\ proclaim vou, Shankar, a 
Knight of the Order of Smile, and 1 
recpiire from \'ou a promise to stay 
clieerful, winds and storms notwith¬ 
standing, and to bring jov to children.” 
"1 o which Shankar solemnly added: “I 
proniisi> to sta\ cheerful and keep bring¬ 
ing jov to children." A child came up 
with a cup on a trav: “There is sour lime 
juice in the cuji. Let ns see how the 
Chevalier keeps his word!” Shankar took 
the cup, drank the lime juice, and pro¬ 
duced the Inightcst of smiles he could, 
followed cheers, laughter, flowers, and 
congratulations. 
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(' Polish children remembered all tliis 
eii thev noininat'^d Shankar to 
;ei\c the Order of Smile. 

ceremony began with the arrival 
Ihc Chairman of the Chapter of the 
dei of Smile, Mr. Cezary Lezen.ski. 
Hciald on his right held a spear 
‘k'h had a smiling sun at the spear¬ 
ed On his left stood another clhld 
Wing a tray with the Order, creden- 
of the Order-holder, and a rose. 
Herald knocked his spear on the 
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T U N -tun-tun-tun-tun-tun-tun-tun 
tun-tun-tun-tun! 

Somewhere a clock struck twelve, 
It was midnight. 

On Church Lane, all the house 
stood dark and very, very quiet. Evei 
the street lights were off. Only a thin 
moon was up. It gave a little light to 
see by. 

On a low wall down the street sat 2 
ginger cat. She was perfectly still be 
cause she had seen something move 
near the bottom of the wall. Wha 
could it be? A mouse? A mole? Oi 
a frog? The cat waited and watched, 
her eyes wide open.. 

In a tree overhead sat a grey owl. The 
breeze played with his feathers and the 
leaves danced around him, but the 
owl sat perfectly still. He, too, had seen 
something move at the bottom of the 
wall. What could it be? A mouse? 

A mole? Or a frog? The owl waited 
and watched, his eyes wide open... 

In a hole at the bottom of the wall 




r 
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there sat a mouse, with big whiskers 
ind a long tail. He was waiting to dart 
across the lane to the house opposite, 
ivhere there was a hen coop. In the 
coop the mouse was sure to find an 
egg. If he pushed an egg with his nose 
and rolled it along, it would break. 
And then—oh, what a grand feast! 
The mouse was so hungry he could 
not wait to jump out of the hole and 
dash to the coop. But something told 
him to wait. He had seen a little 
movement above him. Was it on the 
wall or up in the tree? Was it a cat ? 
Or an owl ? Or only a bird stirring 
in its sleep? The mouse waited and 
watched, his eyes wide open... 

From one end of the lane came the 
voice of the chowkidar, “Jagte raho! 
Take care! Jagte raho!” 

The cat,pricked up her ears. 

The owl fluttered to another branch. 
And the mouse moved back a step 
inside the hole. 

The chowkidar turned and began to 
walk towards the hole, on his way to 
the other end of the lane. ‘Thuk .. 
thuk .. thuk . . thuk .. ’ rang his stick 


as it hit the street. ‘Thuk .. thuk.. 
thuk .. thuk ..’ 

A few steps away from the hole, the 
chowkidar stopped. He stood there 
quietly, looking round. The mouse 
poked his head out of the hole. The 
cat came down the wall. And the owl 
moved clear of a cluster of leaves in 
his way. 

Suddenly, the mouse ran out of the 
hole. The cat and the owl leapt after 
him just as the chowkidar snapped on 
his torch to see what was happening. 
The beam caught the cat in the face. 
She stopped dead. It blinded the owl. 
He rushed back to the tree. 

But the mouse? Oh, he was safely 
across the lane and running straight 
towards the hen coop. 

The chowkidar switched off the 
torch. ‘Wonder what the cat and owl 
were after?’ he said to himself. 

“Jagte raho!” he called as he walked 
down the lane. 

“Jagte raho!” Thuk.. thuk .. thuk .. 
thuk... 

Pratibha Nath 






COVER STORY 

CONNOISSEUR 

COMPOSER 

AND MORE—AT TEN 


T imur SERGEYENYA is ten and 
a terrific composer. For a boy who 
likes noisy games like football and 
swimming—Timur’s music is soft, 
adult, and expressive. 

‘It’s never too late,’ we have often 
heard it said, but in Timur’s case. 
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the reverse seems to be true. It reallj 
couldn’t have been earlier than his 
tender two years to show a definiK c 
interest in music. His mother, an 
expert in music, and his father, a 
teacher, were Timur’s first instructors, 
They taught him the notes and also r 
how to play the piano. 

Timur, by the way, lives in Minsk, 
the capital of Soviet Byelorussia. 

One day, a friend of his parents, 
Vladimir Kuzmenko, heard Timur plaj 
the piano while he was still a toddlei 
and knew at once that the boy was 
very, very gifted. He immediately took 
him under his wing and began Timur’s 
training. Not just that; Vladimir even 
readied him for enrolment at the 
Byelorussian State Conservatory, a 
renowned music school where Vladimir 
himself was a music teacher. Vladimir’s 
efforts and Timur’s sincere hard work 
paid off, for last year Timur was 
promoted to the fourth grade having 
obtained excellent marks in all subjects. 

Besides being a brilliant student, 
he has to date composed twenty musi¬ 
cal pieces already. The most remark¬ 
able of these is his Khatyan BallaA 
which experts feel could hardly be the 
work of a mere child. Khatyan is ^ 


Timur Sergeyenya and friend Ksenia Kuzmenko 
on their way to the music school. 


chiloren's won 



place in Soviet Byelorussia where a 
monument has been raised to Byelo¬ 
russian villages burnt down by Nazis. 
Timur’s ballad was composed aftei 
a visit to Khatyan, and records his 
impressions of the Memorial and the 
agony it evoked in him. There is 
anger against the Nazis, and admira¬ 
tion for the brave villagers. Mere 
words cannot perhaps express the 
beauty of the ballad, or the music and 
the melody as Timur might have 
composed it. I suppose it’ll have to be 
‘heard’ to be believed! 

What Timur ‘hears’ in order to 
compose, however, is slightly different. 


imur at one pf his ‘composing’ sessions. ( 


He ‘listens’ to his inner feelings to 
express better the beauties of nature, 
the joys and sorrows of man. Does 
that sound too pompous and grown-up 
for a 10-year-old? Well, pompous 
it may not be, but grown-up it certainly 
is. For Timur’s instincts as a 10-year- 
old boy might be inclined towards 
football and probably fishing. But his 
musical mind is certainly very grown¬ 
up. Not only can he express the joys 
and sorrows of MAN, but he can also 
talk very knowledgeably about musical 
notes, their origin, the biithof rhythms, 
and more in the same vein—or should 
I say more in the same strain, 
musical that is! 

Little wonder then that at the age 
of eight he had already performed 
successfully with the chamber orches- 



Timur and his teacher Vladimir Kuzmenko 

(Photographs and cover transparency— 
Courtesy; USSH Information Dept.) 


tra of the Byelorussian Philharmonic 
Society. Later, he also performed a 
concerto by Kovalevsky accompanied 
by the Byelorussian Symphony 
Orchestra. 

At almost all his performances, his 


Khatyan Ballad is included on popular 
request. 

Too much, ain’t it? Well, hold 
your breath, there’s more to come. 
Timur is considered a ‘connoisseur’— 
big word, eh? Can’t be helped, for 
big talents, you need big expressions! 
Well, what it means according to the 
Dictionary is: “Expert judge of or in 
matters of taste, especially in the fine 
arts. So that’s what Timur is—a con¬ 
noisseur of Beethoven, Wagner, 
Mozart, and Chopin. And the con- 
noisseui represented his country in 
Bulgaria at the International Child¬ 
ren’s Festival—‘The Banner of Peace' 
(see Children's November 1979). 
Here, too, his Khatyan Ballad greatly 
impressed the little participants al 
the festival who had come from all 
over the world. 

Timur's music is not the only thing 
that’s going places. We’re sure the 
young connoisseur will soon be a 
master composer and will take his 
place among the big names in 
music. 


NATURE 


Nature is a gift of God, 

Just admiring it, one ne'er gets bored. 
It’s His greatest creation. 

A beautiful inspiration. 

Where’er you may go, 

It accompanies you there — 

Far and wide, high and low. 

It’s just everywhere. 

It has many aspects too. 

And Irerc are a few — 

The budding trees, 

The autumn leaves; 


The lilies in the pond. 

The fragrant flowers with hmnrning | 

bees. 

Bitzzing all around, 

The mountains high, 

And oceans wide. 

Just why don’t we take a look. 

Why' don’t we peep into nature’s book.^ 
It has so many stories to tell! 

We just have to admire its beauty 
To revel at this gift of God—NATURf- 
Radhika Sonia Bhalotra (13) 
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ANIMAL FOLK TALE 


OLD YET STRONG 


T here once lived a horse who 
worked for his master at the 
farm. He had worked for him for many 
\ears. There was not a thing for which 
the fanner did not take his help. He 
was a very strict master. On the fann, 
he was harnessed to the plough and 
had to trod in the field all day long, 
(face a week he had to pull the fann 
cart to the town market where the far¬ 
mer sold his produce. He was also a 
fa\ ourite with the fanner’s children as 
he gave them joy-rides. After a long 
tiring day, he would go to his stable 
where a farm hand gave him his meal 
of oats and a bucketful of water to 
drink. And he would retire for the 
night. 

But the poor horse was getting old. 
lie did not have the same energy he 
had as a young colt when he came to 
the farm many years ago. He got tired 
very soon and often his legs would 
huckle under the heavy load in the 
cart. The fanner was getting a bit tir¬ 
ed of him, since the horse had become 
more of a nuisance to him than any 
help. One day, while going to the mar- 
l<et, the horse slipped and fell, over¬ 
turning all the goods in the cart. This 
nrade his master furious. He whipped 
him and said, “Now your working days 
are coming to an end. I don’t want to 
heep old and useless creatures who 
eaii’t earn their living. I’ve no place 
lur you here. Get out before I chase 
'(>u outl” 

The horse was too stunned to be¬ 


lieve all this. He pleaded with his 
master, “Where will I go? I’ve lived 
on this farm all my life. What will I 
do with myself?” 

But the master was selfish arrd heart¬ 
less. “Yoir get out before I wliip you 
again,” he screamed. “I’ll take you 
back when you prove yourself to be 
as strorrg as a lion. I cannot give you 
oats for nothing. Now get out!” 

The unhappy horse gave his dear 
home one last look and trotted out of 
the gate, never to return. For, he knew 
he would irever regain the strength of 
a lion. He walked along aimlessly till 
he reached the outskirts of a jungle. 
There he sat down with his head hung 
low, hiurgry and tired. 

As he sat tlicre a fox came by arrd, 
seeing the old horse, he came closer 
and asked him. “Why are yoit sitting 
here looking so sad? ” 

“That’s because rny master has 
thrown me out of his fanrr,” the horse 
replied sadly. “He says I’m too old and 
rrselcss for him. ” 

“But that’s shameful on his part,” 
said the fox, quite shocked, after list¬ 
ening to the horse. 

“You’ve been a loyal servant to him 
all your life and is this your reward?” 
the fox went on. “We mirst teach these 
human beings a lesson. He never gave 
you even one chance to stay?” 

“He did say that if I became as 
strong as the lion, I could go back to 
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the stable,” the horse replied. “But 
Im old and feeble and can never 
prove it.” 

The fox thought for a while. He was 
known to be a very clever animal and 
in a moment he had something up his 
sleeve. 

“There’s one hope,” he said, “but 
you've to follow my instructions. You 
must lie down as though dead and 
not move at all, no matter what hap¬ 
pens until I myself ask you to do so.” 

The horse did as he was told and 
lay down on the ground. The fox went 
off into the jungle in search of the 
lion. He found him fast asleep near his 
den, too lazy to search for food. 

“Lord Lion, I’ve found a dead horse 
on the outskirts of the jungle,” he said 
bowing low and saluting him. “If you 
follow me, you can have a big feast 
today.” 

The lion eagerly got up and follow¬ 


ed the fox out into the clearing where 
the horse lay. The horse was really 
scared when he heard the mighty lion 
prowling around him with glee, but he 
did not move or bat an eyelid, for he 
trusted the clever fox. 

The fox said, “It’s not proper for you 
to have your feast in such a public 
place, yoiu highness. If you would, let 
me fasten the horse to you by his tail, 
you could then drag him to your den 
and eat him there.” 

The lion thought it was a good idea 
and let the fox tie the horse to him. 
But this is where the wicked fox 
showed his cunning. He tied the 
horse’s long tail so tightly round the 
lion’s legs that nothing could break 
the bond. 

“Now, horse, pull with all your 
strength!” the fox shouted. The horse 
jumped up and started dragging the 
lion through the jungle towards his 
master’s farm. The lion yelled and 
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children's WOBI-O 


preamed but he was quite helpless, 
he horse dragged him dl the way to 
le farm. 

The farmer could not believe his 
ves —a horse dragging a lion! He 
houted out to his family and all die 
ami hands to come and watch 
lis incredible happening. His old 
ofse had proved that he was stronger 
lan the lion. “You may return to die 
ami and I’ll keep my promise to feed 
ou and look after you, though you 
annot work any longer.” 

And so the horse spent the rest of 
lis life comfortably and happily. 

Alaka Shankar 


A RIDE 

Who wants a ride around the 

countryside? 

Looking at flowers, and birds flying 

o’er the seaside? 

Trains running on rails. 

Boats sailing in the sea. 

Planes flying in the sky, 

People praying for god’s glory. 

Dogs and cats go for a fight. 

And children watch all this sight. 

V. Swathisree (7) 


Tomorrow can be brighter! 


1 ^1 1 , » I . 1 


Saving habit is the foundation for happiness. 



Rupee by rupee... your savings grow. 



Little drops of water... make an ocean. 



Bank of Baroda. 

(A Gownnwii w'I 

A network of over 1400 branches ail 
over India and abroad. 
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A VETALA STORY 


The Two Experts 


T he king looked in amusement at the two 
young men standing before him. The simil¬ 
arity in looks made it obvious that they 
were brothers, though one looked sharp and 
the other, somewhat complacent. 

“So you are the sons of Govinda the Brah¬ 
min?” said the King of Dharmapura. “I’ve 
heard of both of you!” 

The lads said nothing but looked gratified. 

“Are you really as clever as people make 
out?” said the king again. 

“That’s for you to judge. Sire!” said the 
brothers together. 

“Well, I shall!” assented the king. “As you 
might have heard, I’m very partial towards 
people who have uncommon talents! I also 
believe in rewarding them according to their 
abilities!” 

The two sons of Govinda were well known 
for their ability to judge good food and good 
beds. The elder one was able to detect the 
slightest flaw in cooking or in the materials or 
ingredients used for making the dish. Nothing 
but the very best of cooking, made with the 
best of foodgrains and spices satisfied him. He 
was always able to point out second-rate stuff, 
even when most deliciously cooked! 

The younger brother was an expert on beds. 
His sensitive skin detected without fail anything 
coarse used in making the bed. A single stone 
stuck in the cotton of a thick mattress was 
enough to make him wince and point out where 
exactly it lay! 

The king of Dharmapura, with his love for 
the unusual, had been greatly intrigued when 
he heard the brothers. He had found it 


very difficult to believe it at first! People, h 
said, were greatly fond of exaggerating! Then 
was nothing remarkable about finding fauli 
with a badly cooked dish, he said! But if it wen 
something cooked by the royal cook himself 
Aha! a man finding fault with it was yet to \n 
born! And the same was true of a royal bei 
with its seven-tier mattresses of velvet and thi 
finest of cotton. The ministers felt inclined to 
agree with the king! Surely, the brothers- 
however clever—would find it impossible to 
detect any flaw in the royal food or a royal bed! 
But it was decided that they still should be 
tried out. 

“Tell me about your abilities,” said the king 
smiling. “Who is the food-expert here?” 

“1 am,” said the elder brother. 

“And you really feel you’ll be able to detect 
flaws in food cooked by my own expert cook?", 
asked the king, looking at him keenly. 

“If there is any flaw, I shall certainly delect 
it,” said the young man confidently. 

The king sent for his cook. He looked at the 
young man contemptuously. ‘Conceited little 
greenhorn!’ he mumbled to himself! No one- 
not even the king himself—-had ever found fault 
with his cooking! To think that a young lad 
could even think of doing it ! 

“Cook,” said the king with a twinkle in his 
eyes, “wc have here a young food expert !” 

“So ] hear. Sire,” said the cook, unable to 
keep the indignation from his voice! 

“Well, do your very best for him! Try out 
your best and most famous dishes, and let U' 
hear what the young critic has to say!” 
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“Very well, your majesty!” 

The cook departed to the royal kitchen, 
sending for every one of his assistants all at 
once. Soon there was a perfect orgy of grinding, 
trying, mixing and mincing of the most luscious, 
food and spices! The air was heavy with the 
delectable aroma of cooking, and those passing 
by the kitchen found themselves sniffing 
enviously! 

At last, everything was ready and the king 
duly informed of it. He looked at the elder 
brother curiously. Surely, he ought to be 
ravenous by now! Could he possibly judge the 
food he was eating when he was so hungry? 



“Well, young critic!”, he said. “The food is 
ready. Go with cook, have your fill, and then 
come back and report to me.” 

The young man left for the dining hall 
immediately, followed by several of the king’s 
ministers, who were eager to see things for 
themselves. 

The cook had really done the king proud— 
and no mistake! Never before had there been 
such a display of sumptuous, mouth-watering 
dishes! 

The aroma that hung about the place was 
bound to make even a king smack his lips in 
eager anticipation. And it was all beautifully 
served in crystal bowls and gold plates. The 
young critic sat down to eat, touched the rice 
and got up instantly. “I cannot eat this,” he 
announced. 

“Cannot eat a feast fit for the gods them¬ 


selves!” cried the ministers incredulously. 
“No,” said the young man, washing his hand. 
“But why?” they asked amazed. 

“I’d rather give my reasons to the king 
' himself,” he said politely. 
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The king was equally amazed to see him 
return so promptly. 

“Well,” he asked, “did you enjoy your 
food? I must admit I’ve never known anyone 
to eat faster.” 

“I could eat nothing, my lord,” said the 
young man. 

“Not eat? But it was cooked by my own 
cook! Surely you can’t be serious,” cried the 
king. “Or are you trying to impress me?” 

“Neither, your majesty. I couldn’t eat it 
because the rice reeked of dead bodies.” 

“What?” The king almost shouted, unable 
to believe his own ears. “You must be utterly 
crazy to say such a thing. Don’t you know that 
nothing but the very best is ever served to a 
king? How could the rice which I eat myself 

possibly smell of.of dead bodies, as you 

say? Get out of my sight! I’ll have to consider 
whether I should treat you as sane or not.” 

After the young man had left, the king sent 
for his men. “Find out from where the rice was 
procured! 1 must have the truth before I can 
judge that man.” 

After an extensive enquiry it was established 
that the rice had grown in a field just next to a 
cremation ground, where funeral pyres burnt 
all day long. 

“Marvellous of the young man to detect 
it!” said the king. “Send for him and give him 
a handsome reward. I must now see what his 
brother can do. Go and prepare the best bed 
possible for him.” 

The younger brother was taken to a fabulous 
bedroom where a seven-tier mattress of velvet 
awaited him. They were all stuffed with the best 
of cotton and belonged to the king himself. 
“I hope you’ll have a good night,” said the king. 

But when he appeared before the king the 
next morning, he looked tired and heavy-eyed. 
“Well,” asked the king, “did you sleep well?” 

“No, my lord, I couldn’t sleep at all,” he 
said. “In fact, I was most uncomfortable.” 


“Uncomfortable on my own bed,” cried 
the king. “But why?” 

“There is something beneath the third tier 
of the mattress. It pricked me like a thorn all 
night.” 

The king sent his men to investigate and 
they found a hair under the third tier. “Yes. 
this is what pricked me all night,” said the 
bed expert. 

“You’re really sensitive!” said the king 
pleased. “You, too, shall receive a handsome 
reward.” 

★ 

"Well,” said Vetala, looking expectantly at 
King Vikram, “of the two, who would you call 
the greater expert?” 

"The one who could feel the hair in spite of 
the seven mattresses," said Vikramaditya. 

"But why?" asked Vetala. "Surely, it was 
far more difficult to detect the smell of the burn¬ 
ing-pyre in the rice?" 

"No,” said King Vikram, "the nose is far 
more sensitive than the skin. That being so, it is 
comparatively easier to detect a smell. To feel— 
that, too, so acutely—the presence of a single 
hair under so many layers of thick mattresses, 
shows a far greater sensitivity I" 

"Right as usual!” said Vetala. 

In this way, Vetala related twenty-five stories 
to King Vikramaditya, in accordance with his 
original pact with the king, asking him a question 
at the end of each story. King Vikram was able 
to provide a satisfactory answer every time, 
impressing and pleasing Vetala greatly. 

"You're indeed a great king!” said Vetala. 
"And you deserve the very best in life! I've never 
come across such wisdom, such depth of vision, 
and such unerring judgement in a mortal before! ' 

The king smiled but said nothing. 

"I had been employed by your rival Shania- 
sheel to destroy you," continued Vetala, "hut 
I no longer owe him my allegience, because 
you've conquered me with your wisdom.” 
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[ "That is kind of you," said the king. 

"Listen to me carefully," said Vetala, "and 
f shall tell you how to conquer Shantasheel." 

"Well," asked the king, "what would you 
me do?" 

"When you go to him, he’ll ask you to bow 
\)(’fore the gooddess. He plans to chop off your 
head the moment you do so!” 

"I shall remember,” said the king. "I shall 
110 / let him succeed!" 


from above. "Vikramaditya," said Lord Indra, 
"ask a boon of me!” 

"My Lord,” said the king kneeling before 
him, "I already have everything a human being 
can possibly desire! I do not know what more to 
ask of you!” 

"I must grant you a boon,” insisted Lord 
Indra, "anything you like!” 

"In that case, if it pleases you. Lord, let my 
story be remembered in the years to come!” 


The king was true to his word, and instead 
of killing King Vikram, Shantasheel died in his 
iiitmpt to fight him. So Vikramaditya was 
victorious—over both Shantasheel and Vetala! 
Ii was such an incredible feat that it won him 
I’vcn the admiration of the angels. 

Lord Indra, the King of Heaven, appeared 
before Vikram while the angels showered flowers 


"So be it!” said Indra. "Your name and 
your deeds will be immortal!” 

The deeds of Vikramaditya are famous to 
this day, as also the stories of his wisdom. 

Swapna Dutta^ 

(This series concluded) 


Jpectacle of Glory 

Sound and Light Show 
Red Fort Delhi 

326 years of history come alive. Drums roll, 
d sentry’s voice echoes from the tower, 
a thousand arms reach tor their swords .... and 
.uddenly a page from rhe past comes before your 
eyes. Vintage memories reverberate every night. 
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Enquiries: 

Tel 370101/667 
274580 (Evening) 


Rates: Rs. 5/- and Rs. 3/- ' 

IndiaTourism Development Corporation 


JULY 1980 
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TALENT SEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE 
HELDS OF CLASSICAL DANCES, MUSIC, 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND. DRAMA 


Applications are invited from candidates for the award of scholarship under 
the Talent Search Scholarships Scheme during 1980 «&:; 1981 separately in the 
field of traditional arts which are practised in rural/tribal areas such as 
Mayurbhanj, Seraikella. Chhau Dances, Puppetry, Mask-making, Traditional 
Bronze casting, Stone Sculpture, Ivory Carving, Kalamkari Painting and Pat 
Painting, Madhubani Paintings etc. as well as in the field of classical forms of 
dance, music, drama, painting and sculpture. Candidates born between 1st July 
1965 and 1st July 1970 and studying in recognised schools are eligible. In the 
case of children of families practising performing arts, the condition of atten¬ 
dance in recognised schools will not be applicable. 

The number of scholarships to be awarded is 100 separately for 1980 and 
1981. 

The scholarship is awarded on yearly basis and is extendable from year to 
year till completion of the 1st University Degree stage of Education or upto the 
age of 20 years, whichever is earlier, subject to thc_awardee maintaining satis¬ 
factory progress during the tenure of the scholarship. 

The value of scholarship is:— 

(a) Rs. 600/- per annum for the child who undergoes specialised training in 
the school and/or town where already studying/residing. 

(b) Rs. 1,200 per annum where a child is required to join another institution 
at some other place for the purpose of specialised training. 

The tuition fee for the specialised training in the particular field would also be 
paid by the Government. 

The prescribed application forms can be obtained from the office of the 
Director of Education/Director of Public Instruction of the State Government/ 
Union Territory Administrations concerned by 10.7.1980. The last date for sub¬ 
mission of duly completed applications to the Director of Public Instructions/ 
Director of Education is 31st July, 1980. 

Other things being equal preference will be given to candidates belonging to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify a candidate. 
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A GERM AN FOLK T ALE 


HAGEN and 


n 

\ 


he EMPEROR 



TT AGEN was a thief of the first 
order but he was a thief with a 
difference. He never robbed the poor. 
On the contrary he went out of his 
way to help them. His victims were 
the counts and noblemen of the land. 
That is why, though he was a daring 
thief, much dreaded and hated by the 
rich, the poor loved him and he was 
always welcome in their homes. 

Like most people, Hagen had a hero 
and tliat was the emj)eror. He loved 
and admired the emperor’s courage 
and sense of justice. On the other hand, 


the emperor had ordered Hagen to be 
killed on sight for he, Hagen, had 
committed daring thefts and had baf¬ 
fled the keepers of law. When Hagen 
heard the emperor’s orders, he retired 
to the great forests of Ingelheim. 

One night whilst the emperor was 
saying his prayeis, an angel appeared 
to him and said, "Rise, go out and 
steal another’s goods,” 

“ Steal another’s goods!” exclaimed 
the emperor. “But why?” 

“Do so in the name of god.” 

“But how can the emperor go out 
and steal? What will the people say? ” 

“Do as you are told,” repeated the 
angel, “or you shall lose both throne 
and life.” 

The angel vanished. The emperor 
felt extiemely uneasy. Why should he 
steal, and more important, how could 
he steal tlie goods of one of his sub¬ 
jects? The more he thought about it 
the more impossible his task appeared, 
but he remembered the angel’s warn¬ 
ing, “Do as you are told or you shall 
lose both throne and life.” He decided 
to obey the angel s orders. He said but 
one earnest prayer before he left, 
“Please help me god.” 

The emperor quickly returned to his 
room and changed his royal dress for 
a simple one. He waited till midnight 
and then crept out of the palace. He 
went to the stable and moimting his 
favourite horse, swiftly rode out of the 
palace gates. He had no idea where he 
would go or what he should do. He 
let die horse choose the road. By and 
by they came to the great forests of 
Ingelheim. The eerie stillness and the 
ink-black darkness made the emperor 
uneasy. 

“How terrible to be a thief! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

Suddenly the leaves parted and a 
horseman appeared. He was dressed 


in black; the lower part of his face was 
covered with a kerchief. The emperor 
gave a start and tightened his hold on 
his sword. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

The stranger gave no reply. 

“Who are you?” repeated the empe¬ 
ror in a loud and angry voice. 

Still there was no answer. 

“Then prepare to defend yourself,” 
said the emperor and rushed at the 
man in black. The man was quick to 
move and with a loud clang, the ti\’o 
men crossed their swords. For a while 
they fought, both well-matched in 
strength and skill. In the end the 
stranger yelled saying, “I’ve never met 
a better swordsman. As an acknowl¬ 
edgement of defeat, I lay may sword 
at your feet.” 

“Stand up friend and tell me your 
name,” said the emperor, well pleased 
with the man. I 

“I am Hagen.” I 

The emperor was surprised. He sa« 
God’s hand in this encounter. He ha(B 
prayed for help and God had sent hinil 
the best thief in the land. I 

“Good,” he said to Hagen. "Let® 
ride forth and make this a profitable 

night. Whose house do you think 
should rob? Let’s steal the emperor® 
jewels.” I 

“Never,” replied Hagen. 'T am ■ 
thief and an outlaw but I love an® 
honour the emperor. I’ll tell you where 
we’ll go tonight. We’ll go to the castle 
of Court Gunther.” I 

The emperor was surprised for Guie 
ther was not only his cousin but was I 
member of his Inner Council and I 
greatly trusted man. I 

“Why do you want to rob him? I 
Hagen replied, “He’s not on)> I 
mean man who heavily taxes his pej 
pie but his loyalty is also questionabll 
I’ve heard rumours that would make tli 
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emperor uneasy. 

"What are they?” 

“I’ll tell you later. Let’s go now.” 

The two horsemen rode away into 
the night and ^oon the castle of the 
coimt stood silhoutted against die dark 
sky. The men got off their horses, teth¬ 
ered them to the trees and set off on 
foot. Hagen led and the emperor fol¬ 
lowed as best as he could, swiftly and 
silently they entered the castle unseen. 

By now the emperor was nervous. 

“I’ll wait here with the swords,” he 
said, “You go and take what you can.” 

Hagen silently agreed. He was re¬ 
lieved too. He had been wondering 
what sort of a thief his companion was 
for he was very clumsy on his feet and 
his hands seemed to be all thumbs. 

Hagen disappeared into the large 
rooms of the castle. He picked up 
costly items at random and put them 
into his bag. By and by he came to the 
count’s bedroom. His eyes lit up when 
he spotted a priceless diamond necklace 
on the dressing-table. He tip-toed, 
picked it up and was tip-toeing back 
when he stumbled against a chair. 

“Who’s there?” cried the count. 

Hagen stood motionless behind the 
curtains. 

“What’s the matter, my lord?” asked 
the countess. 

"There’s someone in the room. I 
heard a noise.” 

“There’s no one here,” said the coun¬ 
tess. “You’re imagining things. For the 
past few days you have been worrying 
about something. That is why you 
start at shadows. Won’t you confide in 
and tell me what is worrying you?” 

The count laughed, “I’ll tell you 
since you ask but I had decided to tell 
ynii after the event.” 

W^at event?” 

I and a few of my trusted friends 
have plotted to loll the emperor.” 


JncY 1980 


"Assassinate tlie emperor!” exclaim¬ 
ed the countess in horror, “Who are 
your friends?” 

The count named them and said, 
“It is all planned for tomorrow. After 
that, dear wife, we ll rule the land.” 

Hagen was shocked. He silently 
slipped out and returned t^ his com¬ 
panion. The emperor was vastly re¬ 
lieved to see him. Hagen whispered to 
him all that he had heaid and said, “I 
came back to take my sword. Tm going 
to kill the count.” 

“Don’t go, ’ said the emperor res¬ 
training him. “Why .should you 
bother?” 

“He’ll kill the emperor! Let me go.” 

"No, Let’s get out of here. I’ll tell 
you my plan.” 

Hagen reluctantly agieed and the 
two returned to their horses. 

“Let’s hear of your plan.” 

“We’ll inform the emperor before 
the council meets tomorrow morning.” 

“But how?” Hagen wanted to know. 
“I can’t go. I am an outlaw and will 
be arrested the moment a soldier sees 
me. 

“I’ll go,” said his companion. “Wait 
for me tomorrow near the old oak tree 
on the edge of the forest. Keep this 
bag. I have no time to waste.” 

The emperor rode away. The mo¬ 
ment he entered the palace he .sum¬ 
moned a few of his faithful ministers 
and related to them all that he had 
heard. 

“Arrest the count and his conspira¬ 
tors when they come here in the morn¬ 
ing,” he ordered. 

Arrangements were made accord¬ 
ingly and the men aiTested. The count 
was furious. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he 
demanded. “ Is this the way you treat 
your loyal friends?” 
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“No, indeed,” the emperor replied. 
“It’s the way I treat traitors.” 

“Traitors?” the count exclaimed, 
“I’ll kill the man who dares to call me 
a traitor. Ask one of your men to take 
your place against me.” 

The emperor sent for Hagen who 
had promised to wait for him near the 
old oak tree. Hagen didn’t know what 
to make of the emperor’s orders. How 
did the emperor know where he was? 
Was it a ruse to catch and hang him? 
But Hagen shook his head at such a 
thought. The emperor would never 
act in such an underhand manner. 

“Lead the way; 111 follow, ” he said 
to the messenger. 

When he was brought before the 
emperor, Hagen bowed and said, 
“Lord emperor, I’m an outlaw but ] 
came because you summoned me.” 

“Good,” said the emperor, “Rise and 
fear not. 1 did not take your life last 
night. I’ll not do so now. ” 

Hagen looked up surprised. He had 
recognised the voice. 

“It was you!” he asked unbelievingly, j 

“Yes,” replied the emperor with n j 
smile. “The count challenges anyone 
who dares to call him a traitor. Do y ou 
wish to take my jplace against him? 

“With pleasure,” Hagen replied and 
drew out his sword. 

A fierce figlit ensued. Both the men 
were skillful swordsmen and they dod¬ 
ged and parried, but finally Hagen 
drove hcjme his sword to the great joy 
of all the loyal courtiers. 

The emperor richly rewarded Hagen 
and before the year was out they l^e- 
came firm friends. There was not a 
more loyal subject then Hagen in the 
whole empire. 

Bani Roy ChoudhofU 
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SIGAL TAKES To ALYING^ 


SIGAL .THE jackal .ONE DAY 
LOOKED Up INTO A XAMUN 
tree and saw a COLONy^ 

OF BATS HANGING FROM F 
ITS &RANCHES. _f 

^UCH SLEEK 
PLUMP CREATURES. aUo 
EVEN ONE OF THEM J ® 
WOULD FILL MV 
BELLY..., BUT 
JO I 60 UP THEREY%,y 






JUST THEN HE SfiSN BUNPILA 


|1S4 SO GLAD TO SEE youM); 
I HAVE AN URGENT 

message for ONE of /V 
those bats, his y f 

MOTHER IS DVING^f ^ 


I 


BUNOILA GUJICKJLV DID AS SHE WAS 
TOLD AND THE JACKAL SCRAMBLED 
UP the sapling. 




iTfs^r 




^OH, 

//be^ood 

THE \ 

/enough to \ 

POOR ^ 

bend this ] 

FELLOWfy / 

^ 

' id sapling, / 


DEAR^ 



LET IT 
GO WHEN 
I 6AV : 
VNOW. J 


aUNDILA RELEASED THE 
cn SAPLING AND SIGAL SHOT 
< UP INTO THE AIR LIKE 
-ri AN ARROW. 


THOSE BUND 
i FELLOWS CANNOT 
- SEE ME COMING.... 
? he HE HEE-HEYt . 















I'VE Overshot 

THE MARK! 








I SAW A 
JACKAL 
FLVINO PAST. 






you'RE^''V. 
HAVIIM6 > 
NIGHTMAReSA 
don^ eat so \ 

manv berries 1_ 

next time ! 








SISAL, TO HIS MISFORTUNE, 
MISSED THE TAMUN AND LANDED 
FORCEFOLLV in an ADJACENT 
TREE... 




...MUCH TO THE astonishment OF 
^PlSH WHO HAPPENED TO BE PASSIN6 
By AT THAT MOMENT- 


m 


SINCE WHEN\ 1ST 

HAVE you / yoL 

TAKEN UP ^ 
flying ? /' ‘ ^ 


IS THAT 
you SI6AL? 


% 




SUDDENLY THE ALERT JACKAL 
^iADE AN EXCITING DISCOVERY. 


THIS IS THE 

tree under 
WHICH THE I 

rabbits H 
come to Ji 

PLAY ; yv 




IP I will hide up 
HERE I CAN LEAP 
DOWN ON THEM 
.WHEN THEY COME^ 


WHY HAVE > 
YOU BECOME 
. SO QUIET ? 


xrA 


















HOW DID you 
^LIMB THE TREE^ 





BUNDIL^ 
HELPED' 
ME OP. J 


BUNOILA TOLD HIM 
OF HER RECENT 

encounter 

WITH SIGAL . 


LEAVING SIGAL, KAPISH WENT ON HIS WAV. 
A LITTLE LATER, HE MET BUNDiLA. 


HAVE you SEEN 5IGAL? 

TM anxious to know 

IF HE GAVE TM6 
MESSAGE TO 
THAT BAT. 

(WHAT BAT? 



X SO that's 

/ HIS GAME 
'he was AFTER I 
THE BhrS... \ 
J GOOD heavens; 

NOW HE MOST 

be'waiting for 
L THE rabbits; 






NOW I KNOW WHY 
HE IS WAITING 
THERE.HE IS LYING 
IN WAIT FOR OUR 1 

rabbit friends. 
LET'S TEACH THE ' 
rascal A LESSON i 
HE'LL NEVER / 

Forget. / 

NOW USTEN..../ 


sisal, LYING 
f UNCOMFOHT.ABLV 

o ON THE BRANCH 
5 WAS OVERJOYED 
»; TO SEE SOME 
" RABBITS finally 
COMING towards 
THE TREE 















BUT WHEN the 
RABBITS REACHED 
THE TREE, SieAL 
LEAPED... TO HIS 
ASTONISHMENT, 

HE FOUND HIMSELF 
HANGING IN 
MID-AIR. 




m 


mm 




4s. 








5£^Ji 


\/K APISH, 
r WHAT ARE 
you DOING! 
.LET ME GO! 


"what the^ 


then bundila came rushing towards 

THE TREE, dragging A THORNX 0U5H 
ALONG. 


OUT OF the 
WAY, 
RABBITS. 
SIGAL IS ON 
THE TREE. > 


^0 


SIGAL’ 

RUN, 

brothers, 

RON! 


bundila'MADE 
MAHy TRIPS BACK 
AND FORTH. EACH 
TIME SHE brought 
ATHORN y BOSH 
WHICH SHE PLACED 
UNDER THE TREE. 
FINALLY, KAPISH 
DROPPED SIGAL ON 
THE BRANCH AGAIN. 




KAPISH,WAIT! THE TREE IS 
RINGED WITH THORNY 
BUSHES. IF I JUMP DOWN 
I'LL BE IMPALED! X 












A THORNY 

problem, 

OSN’T IT? 


you CAN WAIT X 
THERE TILL ^ 

TOMORROW MORN 
-IMG WHEN WE'LL 
COME BACK . 

AMO TAKE y 

THEM AWAY. 


NO, KAPISH, 
BUNDILA... 

don’t leave 
^MB herb » , 


mm 


SIGAL WAS ONE ANIMAL 'THATDION'T &0 
HOME THAT EVENING. 


MUMMY, I SAW 
A JACKAL ON 
THAT TREE! 


ri 


VDU’RE GETTING 
NIGHTMARES 
WHEN YOU’RE 
AWAKE. I TOLP 
YOU NOT TO EAT 
SO MANY y 
ERRIES! 


FT? 












‘Stamped 

Honour’ 


A SPECIAL set of UK postage stamps to 
be released on July 9 honour four 
"reat women writers of the Victorian era and 
their most famous books: Charlotte Bronte 
(jane Eyre), Emily Bronte {Wutliermg 
Heights), Elizabeth Gaskell (North mul 
South), and George Eliot (Tfie Mill on The 
Floss). 

Two factors seemed to have influenced the 
selection of these women writers as the sub- 
I jeet of a special stamp issue. Fir.st because 
the Confederation of European Posts and 
Telecommunications (CEPT) has chosen 
f amous People’ as its theme for this year’s 
European stamps which are issued annually- 
Secondly, because 1980 marks the half-way 
point of the ‘Decade for Womers’ declared by 
the United Nations in 1975. 

Each of the four stamps has a background 
picture depicting a scene from the rcspec- 
ti'e writer’s book. The stamps were designed 
Barbara Brown, who had in 1975 designed 
flif' special stamp commemorating Jane 
'Austen. 

fliese four novelists brought about the first 
''ii'iis of the Romantic revival in English fic‘- 
hon. A literature of manners gave way to 
'ih rature of the spirit in their hands. They 
"fotc not merely to feed curiosity and pro¬ 


vide entertainment as was the case till then, 
hut chose to portray also the tragic stakes 
of life we are all faced with. 

Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855) wrote four 
novels—r/jc Professor, Jane Eyre, Shirley, and 
Villctte. jane Eyre, acknowledged as her 
masterpiece, was begun in the summer of 
1846, written at a stretch, and appeared in 
October 1847, under the pseudonym “Currer 
Bell”. In fact, even after the novel proved to 
be an instant best-seller, people didn’t know 
the real identity of the author. As Thackeray 
wrote to the publisher, “It is a woman’s writ¬ 
ing—but whose? Give my re.spects and thanks 
to the author, whose novel is the first English 
one that I’ve been able to read for many a 
day.” 

Jane Eyre, a poor little orphan, left to the 
mercy of rich relatives, is sent to a boarding- 
school, “Lowood”, run on charity. But she 
is happy there; as she says, “I would not now 
have exchanged Lowood with all its priva¬ 
tions, for Gateshead and its daily luxuries.” 
The hard life of an orphan toughens up Jane 
to face life without any qualms. On finishing 
school, she takes up a job as governess with 
Mr. Rochester, whom she marries at the end. 

Charlotte Bronte didn’t have a very happy 
life. She was repressed, shy, and an introvert. 
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In “Jane Eyre” she projects her own inner 
dilemmas, experiences, and longings through 
her heroine. The novel is not a rendering of 
life as it is observed, but of life as it is felt 
and experienced. There is a strong, autobio¬ 
graphical strain in it. Helen Bums, one of 
the girls Jane Eyre befriends at Lowood, 
stands for Charlotte’s eldest si.ster, Maria, 
who had died of consump^'io'i, Helen, too, 
dies of consumption — in the book. Mr. 
Rochester is an embodiment of the author’s 
ma.sculine ideal. 

If ‘Jane Eyre' is strongly autobiographical 


and was an instant hit, “Wuthering Heights’ 
by Charlotte’s sister, Emily, is conceived on 
a towering scale though it didn’t cause much 
of a stir. Emily Bronte (1818-1848) published 
her novel under the pseudonym “Ellis Bell”. 
Though younger to Charlotte, she was the 
stronger of the two sisters. Very self-reliant 
and confident, Emily wrote poems for her 
private satisfaction before she wrote her first 
extraordinary novel, “Wufhenng Heights”, 
which has been likened to a poem by many 
critics. 

“Wuthering Heights” does have a lew 
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autobiographical streaks-in that, HeathcM’s 
character may have been inspired by Emily's 
talented but never-do-well brother, Branwell 
Bronte. The novel, in a way, also portrays 
the mysterious and intangible personality of 
its author. As the heroine Catherine Earnshaw 
says, “The thing that irks me most is this 
shattered prison .. .I’m wearying to escape 
into that glorious world and to be always 
there.” 

“Wuthering Heights” is a saga of the moor¬ 
lands (a place Emily loved), embodying the 
deepest and the loftiest instincts of human 
nature in a handful of primitive folk and a 
few more sophisticated people from the world 
outside. It is the story of love and passion— 
of Heathcliff and Catherine—a story that over¬ 
comes limitations of the world, of time and 
place. As a critic said, “it is of any region and 
any age of mankind’s perennial agony.” At 
one point in the novel, Catherine says, “Nelly, 
I’m Heathcliff! If all else perished, and he 
remained, I should .still continue to be; and 
if all else remained, and he were annihilated 
the universe would turn to a mighty stranger, 

! I should not seem a part of it. “Heathcliff, 
talking of Catherine after her death, cries, 
“Oh Codl it is unutterable! I cannot live 
without my lifel I cannot live without my 

soul, r 

Charlotte was conventional, but Emily 
thrived on defying convention. That perhaps 
was the reason why "‘Jane Eyre” proved to be 
an instant hit and “Wuthering Heights 
shocked most of its Victorian readers. Emily 
Bronte was greatly disillusioned by the re¬ 
sponse “Wuthering Heights” received, and 
it is tragic that she didn’t live to see the 
acclaim her magnificent novel evoked later 
on. In fact, there are very few similar in¬ 
stances in literature where reputations have 
changed so drastically after the authors 
death. However, Charlotte Bronte considered 
Emily as the better writer of the two. She 
recognised the genius of her younger sister 
but she, too, was overwhelmed by “Wuther¬ 


ing Heights”. Perhaps what Mrs. Caskell has 
to say about Emily is right; “Emily must 
have been a remnant of the Titans—great 
grand-daughter of the giants who used to 
inhabit the earth.” 

Quite a far cry from the Bronte sisters in 
both merit and worth is Elizabeth Caskell 
and her work. In fact, if a comparison has 
to be drawn, Mrs. Caskell would be closer 
to Charlotte Bronte than Emily. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Caskell (1810-1865) 
studied at Stratford-on-Avon, were Shakes¬ 
peare was born. But Mrs. Caskell the nov¬ 
elist owes most of her inspiration to Man¬ 
chester, the place she moved to after her 
marriage to the Rev. William Caskell. Her 
novels, like “Mary Barton", “The Moorland", 
and “North ami South” (1855), deal exclu¬ 
sively with the effects of indu.strialization. 

Mrs. Caskell’s novels, while being strongly 
feminist were also soeiological. “North and 
South” pleads for understanding and sym¬ 
pathy between eapital and labour. It tries to 
draw' a contrast between the patriarcliial 
landed gentry of the agricultural south and 
tlie rich aristocrats in the indu.strial north. 

It was first serialized in Charles Dicken.s’s 
weekly “Household Words”. Writing the 
novel was a painful experienec for Mrs. 
Caskell. As she wrote to Dickens, “I 
dare say I shall like my story, when I'm a 
little further from it; at present I can only 
feel depressed about it, I meant it to have 
been so much better.” 

Wlien .she completed “North and South”, 
Dickens wrote to her, "Let me congratulate 
you on the conclusion of your story because 
it is the vigorous and powerful accomplish¬ 
ment of an anxious labour.” 

Mrs. Caskell is acknowledged as a charm¬ 
ing novelist with overtones of Jane Austen’s 
humour. She also, in a way, echoes the stem 
philosophic semtiny of wrong-doers and the 
wronged of Ceorge Eliot. They both share 
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a common desire to make the world wiser 
and better for all of us. 

But the canvas on which George Eliot 
painted her novels is a vast and sweeping 
one. In her hands, fiction was not just enter¬ 
tainment, but served a far deeper and serious 
cause. Before turning to writing novels, 
George Eliot was a serious student of psy¬ 
chology and philosophy, science and social 
subjects. 

Born as Mary Anne or Marian Evans 
(1819-1880), many of George Eliot’s charac¬ 
ters are inspired by people—relatives and 
neighbours—she knew. Her famous novels in¬ 
clude ‘The Mill on The Floss’ (1860), ‘Adam 
Bede’, ‘Silas Marner, ‘Romola’, ‘Felix Holt’, 
‘Middlemarch’, and ‘Daniel Deronda’, 

Of all these, ‘The Mill on The Floss’ is the 
most autobiographical of her novels. And as 
nearly always, the subject is studied from 
the woman’s point of view. Maggie and Tom 
Tulliver represent George Eliot and her re¬ 
lations with her brother Isaac. Maggie Tul¬ 
liver, with the pent-up poetry in her soul, 
comes quite close to the “sense of loneliness 
and utter privation of joy” felt by the Bronte 
heroines. Maggie’s is a case of repressed 
personality—a pagan at heart, she is seen 
hammering nails into her wooden doll in 
childhood, and in young womanhood, a pagan 
mysticism haunts the back of her mind. As 
one critic rightly says, this is George Eliot’s 
most searching study of tire instinctive and 
impulsive self, which happened in this in¬ 


stance to be her very own self, not amen¬ 
able to rationalist control, for she was well 
aware that our minds do not work invariably 
according to the rules of reason. 

The poetic freedom that George Eliot 
endows on Maggie makes her the most 
magnetic of all her heroines. As a child, 
Maggie lets her imagination run loose, 
weaving fancies and romances in the little 
mill. She is bullied by her brother Tom when 
she involves herself with Philip Waken and 
Stephen Guest. But all comes to nought when 
the tragedy building up in her rebellioirs 
heart sweeps over the sister and brother. 
“There was an undefined sense of reconcile¬ 
ment with her brother .. .vaguely Maggie felt 
this, ill the strong resurgent love towards 
her brother that swept away all the later 
impressions of hard, cruel offence and misun¬ 
derstanding, and left only the deep, under¬ 
lying unshakable memories of early union.” 
As George Eliot herself said, “I wish to stir 
your sympathy with commonplace troubles— 
to win your tears for real sorrow, sorrow such 
as walks neither in rags nor in velvet, but in 
very ordinary decent apparel.” The tragedy 
in "The Mill on The Floss” is great, and it 
is no wonder tliat people compare George 
Eliot to Shake.speare. 

Sabina Valson 

(Photographs of stamps on pages 30 
and 32-33: Courtesy BIS) 


MAIL BY RAIL 

A set of five stamps, com¬ 
memorating the 150th anniversary 
of the world’s first train to carry 
both mail and passengers, was 
Issued in Britain recently. All 
five carry the same face value, 
12p, and have been reproduced 
se-tenant (joined together), like 
strain. The first stamp shows 
Stephenson's Rocket steam en- 
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3-SKILLING BANCO 

Europe’s Rarest Stamp 


T hose of you whoVe been reading 
this column regularly may not get 
turned on by this month’s figures. I 
mean the numerical ones, of course! 
One million is a nice, round figure, don’t 
vou think? Especially for a square piece 
of paper. And one million Deutsch¬ 
marks—phew! I don’t believe you aren t 
suiprised. (Actually, I’m not!) After 
writing about the 1 cent British Guiana, 
nothing shocks me. Not as far as stamps 
go, anyway. 

And this stamp went really far—even 
to the extent of changing colour. 

The 3-skilling-banco has a history 
even more thrilling than the 1 cent. 
.\iid, mind you, its history has been 
authenticated by testimony on oath. 

This is a stamp with a ‘colour’ pro- 
l)lein. For, while it makes all philate¬ 
lists turn green, it chose to remain yel¬ 
low itself. The only 3-skilling-bancc) 
with a difference. 

Yet it was not discovered as a rarit> 


until 1885, when a 14-year-old school¬ 
boy sold the stamp to a Stockholm 
dealer. 

Chronologically the stoi*y of the 
stamp begins in 1857, two years after 
Sweden’s first issue was put on sale. 

Little did Olof Leopold Sillen (a 
pharmacist by profession) know that an 
ordinary thing, like posting a letter, 
would one day make history. 

In his spare time, Olof would gather 
diflFerent kinds of Swedish moss which 
he presented to the University of 
Uppsala. On that day, he was busy 
hunting for moss when, much to his 
delight, he foimd a new variety. This 
he put in a blue envelope with a note 
and posted it to his brother—Per 
Wilhelm Sillen, for inclusion in the 
herbarium. 

That was on 13 July, 1857. 

The scene now moves on some 28 
years. 



gine, wh’le the second features 
a first and second class carriage. 
The third depicts an open third 
class carriage and a truck full of 
sheep, while the fourth shows 
flat trucks carrying an open 
horse-drawn carnage and its 
owner's horse-box. The fifth 
shows a loaded truck and the 
I a St section of the train—a post 
office mail coach with the guard 
on board. 
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Georg Wilhelm Baeckman, a grand¬ 
son of Per Wilhelm Sillen, was 14 years 
old. He was no stamp collector, but had 
heard his school friends discuss a Stock¬ 
holm dealer, Heinrich Lichtenstein, 
who paid good money for old Swedish 
sldlling-banco stamps. 

Came Christmas and off he went to 
his grandmother’s on holiday. He told 
her about this dealer’s oflFer and asked 
if she had any old letters with stamps 
on them. The old lady (hke most grand¬ 
mothers) had kept her husband’s cor¬ 
respondence in a chest of drawers. She 
allowed the boy to take the stamps. 

Baeckman took almost a devilish de- 
hght in ripping the stamps off the 
letters. As it happened, the famous 3- 
skilling-banco was among these. Baeck¬ 
man damaged a tag of the stamp, 
diough he managed to straighten it out 
with a buttonhole iron later. 

After that, the days with giand- 
mother were difficult to pass. Baeckman 
couldn’t help dreaming about what he’d 
do with all the money he'd get for the 
stamps. 

The moment he retmued to Stock¬ 
holm, he rushed to the dealer’s office 
and dumped the stamps on the counter. 
The lattei' looked through them and 
offered 2 or 3 kronor for each. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Baeckman,” but I 
thought you were paying seven kronor 
for 3-skilling-banco stamps.” 

“So I am,” retorted Lichtenstein. 
“But there are no 3-skilling-banco 
stamps among these.” 

“Oh, yes, there is. That yellow one.” 

The dealer picked up the stamp in- 
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cheated and examined it. He looked at 
the boy and then at Ae stamp. “It’s a 
3 slcdling-banco, that’s clear enough, 
but it’s yellow.” 

The boy’s face fell. “Should it not be 
yellow?” 

“No,” said Lichtenstein, “it should 1« 
green. Yellow is the colour of the 8- 
skilling-banco.” 

He put the stamp in a solution and 
left it to soak. Then he dried it and ex¬ 
amined it under a magnifying glass. By 
this time, the boy was sure there was 
something wrong and asked Lilchtcii- 
stein impatiently whether he intended 
paying the promised sum or not. The 
dealer assured the boy on this count 
and soon afterwards Baeckman trotted 
off with more money than he had ever 
hoped for. 

Some time later, he read a newspaper 
report that must surely have made him 
‘stamp’ his feet in utter disgust. It said- 
“The pearl in the collection, which will 
make the mouths of every collector 
water, is a Swedish 3 -skilhng-banco, 
which by error is printed in yellow m* 
stead of green. Mr. Lichtenstein h^ 
been offered three hundred Swedish 
crowns for the stamp but does not in¬ 
tend to sell it; it will some day fetch J 
very high pyice.” 
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I And you bet, that is exactly what it 
did. 

After 8 long years, Mr. Lichtenstein 
parted with Ais stamp. He sold it to 
Phillip la Renotiere von Ferrary for 
4^000 gulden (about £ 400). 

Once the stamp passed into the Fer¬ 
rary collection, doubts were cast on its 
audienticity, as no other specimen of 
the 3-skilling-banco yellow had been 
found. 

When it was annoimced that tlie 
stamp was to be sold at the fourth ‘'Fer¬ 
rary’ sale, on 16 June 1922, Baron Eric 
Leijonhufvud, a leading philatelist ol 
London, tQok the opportunity of exami- 
liing the stamp and came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was genuine. 

The error, according to him, had beei! 
caused by the accidental incorporation 
of a cliche of the 3-skilling-banco in 
the printing plate of the higher deno¬ 
mination, The substitution prol^abb 
occurred when an 8-skilling-banco cli- 
ciic got damaged and the printer got 
hold of the wrong one to put in its 
place. 

j 

In 1926, the stamp was sold private¬ 
ly to Mr. Claes A. Tamm, for £ 1,5(K). 
Two years later he sold it to a lawA'er, 
br. Ramberg, for £ 2,000, In 1937, Dr. 
Ramberg sold it through the agency for 

5,000. The price was then the second 
highest ever paid for a single postage 
■''fauip, having been exceeded only by 
iRe British Guiana 1 cent. 

Early in October 1953, the national 
Rfess published reports that the stamp 
W been sold to a collector in Ontario 
$ 36,000. 
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In 1974, the stamp was sent to an 
exhibition in Sweden—and thereby 
hangs a tale which shocked the world 
of philately. 

The Swedish Postal Museum had 
twice rejected the stamp on the ground 
that it might by a forgery, Rene Berlin- 
gin, the owner of the stamp, quoted 
$ 1,000,000 when he sent the stamp to 
Sweden to be shown in Stockholmia 74. 

It was decided that the stamp would 
be handed over to the museum for in¬ 
vestigation. Photogiaphs taken in 1931, 
1959, and 1975 were compared with this 
stamp, and what was noticed at first 
was that the perforation was in a dif¬ 
ferent place and one-third of the stamp 
was of a different kind of paper from 
the rest. In a report fi om Melmo, Bjorn 
Barringer stated that the story about 
the 14-year-old schoolboy was “nothing 
but a tale, or a lie.” 

This brought a response from Seven- 
Olof Forselius, a leading stamp dealer, 
and the stamp s owner Rene Bcrlingin— 
who undertook to do an in-depth scen- 
lific study of the 3-skilling. 

Since the date of the auction in 
Hamburg, there are now perhaps as 
many reasons as the value of the stamp, 
as to why the error’s authenticity has 
been established beyond doubt. 

It was last bought by a Hamburg 
lawyer, according to The Times of 18th 
October, 1978, for a fabulous sum of 
1,000,000 Deutschmarks. 

Navkala Singh 
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it be but 78-year-oId Jinabhai Navik! 

On the morning of June 2, almost | 
all city newspapers carried photo! 
graphs of Jinabhai steaming into 
Delhi, a crowd of youthful admirers 
literally ‘gheraoing’ him. ‘I wish I 
could have met him,’ I thought almost 
wistfully as I read the brief wTite-ups 
There were so many questions crowd¬ 
ing my mind—like ‘Does he really walk 
alone in the deep and dark woods,’ or 
‘Does this crowd of admirers follow 
him faithfully?’ ‘How many miles does 
he walk in a day?’ ‘What does he carry 
with him?’ and thousands more. Ima¬ 
gine my surprise and pleasure when 
the first thing the Editor said in office 
was, “Would you like to meet Jinabhai 
Navik?” 

“Would I!!! ” I said. “I would, 1 
would,” I affirmed. “Even if I have to 
jog all the way.” 

I didn’t exactly ‘jog’ all the way, hut 


KASHMIR TO 
KANYAKUMARI 


WALKATHON 


G uess who came puffing into town, 
like a breath of cool, fresh air 
from Srinagar? Well, the Jammu-Tawi 
Express might have arrived at New 
Delhi Railway station, but I went to 
meet a ‘hiunan engine—who believes 
in revving up every morning to keep 
fit. One who believes that if you want 
“to live, you walk,” but if you want to 
“live long, you run.” Of course, that 
just gives him away—who else could 


once inside the air-conditioned com¬ 
fort of the Gujarat Information Cen¬ 
tre, I kept looking up every time I 
heard a “Rrrrrr” sound. Unfortimately 
Jinabhai didn’t come ‘Rrrrrrrring’ 
the room like a motor car at all! In 
fact he walked in, in his white shoi'^ 
and white T-shirt and white bowler!' 
hat, squinting through his thick glas¬ 
ses, bowing almost double in the p‘^1!' 
test namaskars’ I’ve ever seen. 
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From then, however, it was a real 
talkathon—or a ‘talWg marathon,' 
l^ecause all the reporters diere were as 
curious as I, and Jinabhai in his bro¬ 
ken Hindi, English and fluent Guja¬ 
rati just loved to talk on. 

Unlike what I had thought, Jinabhai 
did not begin his marathon walks as a 
toddler, but actually started marathon 
walking only four years ago. He walks 
every day, of course—for, that he says 
is the secret of good health and hap¬ 
piness—but walks only 10 to 12 km 
every morning, near his house in Ran- 
tler, Surat. When he is on a maratlion 
like the present one, from Kashmir to 
Kanyakumari, he covers about 30 to 
3.5 km a day. Sometimes he even goes 
upto 40 to 42 km a day, depending on 
the destination he has in mind. Yes, 
this is a solo marathon—that is, no one 
is accompanying him on the 7,000 km 
trek. He walks alone day and night 
with only his haversack for company. 
The haversack he carries weighs about 
10 to 12 kg. 

“Isn’t that far too much to carry on 
it long trek?” 

“No,” Jinabhai replied, “one carries 
y child in one’s lap, but do wc fee! 
the weight?” 

\\^hat food does he eat? I asked 
Jioinething special? It has to be! 

Jiriabhai’s answer was in the nega- 
tive again. “Nothing special; I eat 
'whatever I get on the way. Punjabi 
food, Gujarati food—it’s all the same 
lo !ue.” 

hot back home in Rander, does he 
follow any special diet? Is he a non- 
'ogetarian? 

^o’ and ‘yes’ was the answer this 
1980 


time. Jinabhai believes in simple liv¬ 
ing, something he emphasised over 
and over again. So his food habits are 
pretty simple, too. His meals consist of 
‘jowar’ or wheat flour ‘rods,’ and rice 
with seasonal ‘sabji’ and dal. He is a 
non-vegetarian by caste, but has no 
special preference for non-vegetarian 
food. He didn’t tell us this himself— 
but it seems Jinabhai is in the habit 
of chewing thoroughly a handful of 
fenugreek ‘methi’ (and is it ‘kadva’— 
bitter!) seeds and washing it down with 
a cup of milk. 

But if anybody thinks walking is all 
that Jinabhai can do or does, he is mis¬ 
taken. For, as he says himself, “I’d 
much rather participate in everything 
going on around me, than be perfect 
or gain laurels for just one thing.” 

And the many things that ‘happen’ 
around him and in which he partici¬ 
pates are cycling, rowing, swimming, 
mountaineering, painting, acting, and 
so on. 

‘.Surely,’ I thought, ‘somebody with 
so many interests would certainly have 
been very clever, talented, and mis¬ 
chievous as a child.’ 

There Jinabhai had another surprise 
up his sleeve for me. He was a very 
quiet, very subdued, very humble 
little fellow! 

The only exciting memory he had 
of his childhood was when he was 10 
or 12 and had accompanied his father 
on a steamei! That for him was the 
height of excitement. When he was 
asked to say something more about his 
childhood he said, “When I was 30, 
1 cycled up to Pavagadh; there’s no 
road, and it’s a dangerous area—with 
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wild animals and all.” I suppose 

at 78, to Jinabhai what happened 
when he was 30 years old seems like 
a “childhood memory”! 

Now, of course, as father of five 
sons and five daughters and grand¬ 
father of he doesn’t know how many 


LJAMMU^ 


Follow Mr. Navik's marathon walk with the 
help of the accompanying map. He is ex¬ 
pected to reach Bhopal on^uly 13, Indore 
23, Dhulia Aug. 1, Aurangabad 7, Sholapur 
18, Bijapur 22, Hyderabad Sept. 5, Hampi 22, 
Jog Falls Oct- 3, Mysore 14, Bangalore 20, 
Chittoor28, Madras Nov. 6, Pondicherry 14, 
Madurai 26, Rameshwaram Dec. 3, Quilon 18, 
Trivandrum 19, and Nagercoil Dec. 23, and 
make it to Kanyakumari on Xmas Day. 
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kids, the picture is slightly different. 
None of his children or grandchildren 
have become marathon-walkers or cyc¬ 
lists like him. They are busy in the pur¬ 
suit of everyday affairs, like earning 
money, teaching in school, going to 
school. Though they all do walk a 
mile a day! 

Jinabhai had worked for 20 years in 
a textile mill in Surat. This mill now 
gives him a pension of a hundred 
nipees a month, which is enough for 
his simple needs, and which enables 
him to pursue his many hobbies. He 
paints, and has been painting for years, 
stage props, doing make-up for actors, 
and acting himself. He does all the 
decorations for Janamashtami, which 
is a major religious occasion in Gujarat. 

Although he is unduly modest about 
his interests, his achievements in dif¬ 
ferent fields speak volumes. In 1936, he 
cycled from Rander upto Mt. Pavagadh. 

His boating adventures led him from 
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ilhe source of the Narmada to the sea 
l95() km away, in 1949—and so on the list 

[reads. 

There have been minor disasters, too, 
in Jinabhai’s life. Like the time when, 
ill a fast cycling race in 1974, he seri¬ 
ously injured his backbone and right 
[leg. When he was rushed to hospital, 
the doctors advised an operation. But, 
in spite of the pain and discomfort, 
Jinabhai still had the presence of mind 
to refuse to be operated upon. “Nature,’’ 
ihe says, “is the best cure you can find.” 
And once home from the ho.spital, he 
walked to the river, and buried himself 
neck-deep in burning hot sand. That 
did it! His backbone was as good as 
new, although liis leg has not healed 
completely. But you wouldn’t believe it 
if you saw his spritely walk. You 
wouldn’t believe a g(x>d many of the 
others things, too, if you met Jinabhai. 
Like, cataract has blinded him almost 
totally in one eye, and that even the 
other eye has only partial vision. In 
spite of all these handicaps, Jinabhai 
carries with him no medicine nor any 
first-aid on his marathon walks. Neither 
does he have a team of dcx-'tors attend¬ 
ing on him, at various points of his long 
walk. “In fact,” said Mr. Zutshi of the 
f’uijarat Information Centre, “Jinabhai 
does not even alert anvbody about his 
'vhereabouts. Before he left, the Gujarat 
State had given us advance notice of 
linahhai’s tentative programme. We had 
fi> scout around and find out where he 
find reached and when.” 

That’s all Jinabhai is interested in. 
talking on and on, spreading his mess- 
of goodwill and cheer—of simple 
ivirig in preference to riches oi* wealth. 

walking a mile every day to keep 
'k and of running every morning to 
'''e long. He doesn’t hope to achieve 
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anything by his marathons—except 
meeting people, getting them to sign 
his little diary, and seeing places of in¬ 
terest along the way. 

Jinabhai has a ‘thing’ about everyone 
he meets on his way signing his diary. 
As we all lined up to sign, he said, 
“Please remember, the Ixxly is like an 
engine, it needs warming up,” And as 
I handed him the two latest copies of 
Children’s World’, he Icxrked as de- 
ligfited as my eight-yeai-old nephew 
had when he had got the first copy of 
‘Children’s World’. 

“Thank you, ” he said. “Please put 
your signature on it.’’ 

He looked as pleased as pimch when 
I did—and as I turned to go he called 
out, “Ai, Behn, ek vinti suno,”—“Hey, 
sister, please listen to one request.” 

“Yes,” I said hesitantly. 

"Roz savere chalo.”—“Walk every 
morning.” 

“Aur hame aashirwad do Id hiun safal 
hoinye.”—“And give me your blessing 
so that I am successful in my walk.’’ 

And as 1 walked out (not jogged, I 
couldn’t, I was so moved) I thought 
how dumbstnick I get at the wrong 
moments and can’t say the right things 
at the right time ever! 

For what 1 was thinking as I walked 
out was “The woods may be dark and 
deep” from Kashmir to Kanyakumari, 
but for you, Jinabhai, ‘They’ll be the 

most exciting "miles to go”.before 

you start again. 

God bless you! 

VaijayantI Tonpe 
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“Sweet Berries”—6 

By Meera Balakrishnan (15) 

(Nehru Award winning entry in Shankar’s International 
Children's Competition 1978) 


September 12tb 

Pear Diary, 

] spent a miserable clay. Tanya and 1 
(lid go to school together, but there 
were other kids and her sister to divert 
us. I'll tell you what happened yester- 
!day. You know our exams are round the 
comer. And one of the things we have 
to submit Is oiu completed needle-work. 
So Tanya and I were sitting outside 
willi all her brothers and sisters. 1 m 
ically terrible at needle-work. And when 
Ini liere, I feel cpiite useless because 
Tanya and the rest are very efficient 
and good with their hands. In the miclst 
111 all my cribbing, Tanya suddenly said, 
■'But, Sarika, you can’t do a thing pro¬ 
perly. You are so clumsy and useless. 
There was such an expression of eon- 
tenipt on her face that I was shocked. 
She continued relentlessly. Realb, 
Sarika, sometimes 1 feel you are a little 
(Ininb. You are hopeless at everything, 
not good even in .sports, and the onlv 
ihing you can do is get all gloomy and 
then write. And J don’t even know if it 
h any nice stuff. We 11 have to ask 
baddy about that.” With that, Tanya 
bid sufficiently destroyed any illusion 
iUnhody had about our friendship, and 
the others started. Suddenly, some- 
thing broke in me and I think I sobbed, 
ln>t all I know is that I picked up nn 
''(Wing and ran from the room. When 
1 ^vas alone, I realised I was crying and 


there was only a voice ivpeating over 
and over in my mind, ‘She hates you, 
.she hates you!’ And I had to get away. 
I don t know how 1 got there, but I was 
at the cliff when 1 recovered sufficient¬ 
ly from my storm of weeping. 1 don’t 
think I ever wept like that any time. 
And those tears took away with them all 
my illusions, all my happiness irrevo¬ 
cably. And now there is only desola¬ 
tion in me and a lonely wind sobbing 
and echoing in me, on and on. 

Love 
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Septeml)er 19th 

Dear Diary, 

It’s about a week since I wrote in you 
last. The pain of the hurt has sufficient¬ 
ly lessened so that I can analyse every¬ 
thing properly. Today, I walked alone 
to the cliff and sat there. And I won¬ 
dered why Tanya had said that. It 
wasn’t like her to be unkind and mean 
suddenly, all at once. Something must 
have triggered off that reaction. Some¬ 
thing must have been building up. Now, 
Diary, I’m just going to imagine I’m 
Tanya and pretend to think like her. 
I’m going to write like she would have 
written or felt. 

‘I hurt Sarika today. 1 know I did, I 
don’t know why I said tliat, except that 
the words just came out before 1 could 
stop them. After I uttered them, I re¬ 
alised I had really felt them. There’s 
a saying. “Familiarity breeds contempt. ” 
And I think that’s what has happened. 
When Sarika and I used to meet only 
in school, it was different. I used to love 
her, then. She used to be so kind and 
understanding. Now that she has come 
to stay with us. I’ve seen more of her. 
She’s so moody and gloomy at times. 
When I want to tell her something, she 
looks so remote and witlidrawn that my 
enthusiasm is completely dampened. 
And when she laughs, it gets on my 
nerves. I don’t know why all of a sud¬ 
den I get irritated. 1 loved her very 
much once even now sometimes I feel 
I still love her. Yet, why do I feel like 
hurting her at times? I fight it down, I 
try to be nice to her, still it comes back 
—the irritation.’ 

That’s the end of my TANYA ANA¬ 
LYSIS. But, really, I tliink it’s like that, 
Tanya would suddenly become very 
friendly, especially after she had hurt 
me. It was as if she was repenting for 


hurting me. I don’t know what to do. j 
don’t want it to break up now. There’s 
only about 4 months to go before I 
leave. I want to take with me pleasant 
memories, not horrid ones caused by 
any break-up. It’s hurting still deep in- 
side me, and Tanya hasn’t apologised, 
But it hurts less, now that I’ve more or 
less an inkling of Tanya’s behaviour. 

Love 



September 26tli 

Dear Diary, 

Tanya has more than confirmed mv 
analysis. She was very animated and 
friendly, and acted as if nothing had 
happened. But I could sense the tension 
in her, same as in me. I told her about 
Malati, who had confided in me about 
her broken friendship with Geeta. She 
was so sad and disillusioned. And, sud¬ 
denly, I couldn’t help myself and there 
was a catch in my voice as I said, 
“Tanya, I don’t want that to happen to 
us. I don’t want it all to break up.” She 
turned to look full into my face and 
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said, “Why cross bridges before you 
come to them? We haven’t broken up 
so long, so why worry now? We’ll pull 
through.” And she smiled at me, her 
eyes full of something anxious and lov¬ 
ing and convincing all at the same time. 
I kept silent and smiled back and sud¬ 
denly there was a flame of hope in me. 

In the evening we were both sitting 
at our neighbour’s house listening to 
records. Carly Simon was singing. It was 
a new record, and both of us were lis¬ 
tening hard. Suddenly the words came 
over: 

The Carter family lived next door 
For almost 14 years, 

Gwen and I were inseparal)le 
From rag dolls to brassieres, 

Thert Gwen began to bore me 
With her giggles and her tears. 
When the Carters moved away 
I had to fake my tears. 


Suddenly I thought, 'Substitute I for 
Tanya and Gwen for Sarika, and you 
get the same situation.’ 1 looked at 
Tanya and .she smiled half understand¬ 
ing, half mischevious, and I knew she 
thought the same way. I only hope she 
won’t have to fake her tears. 


Love 




October 20th 

l^ear Diary, 

I did not write all this while because 
ol my October Terminals. I did well in 
Aem. Tanya and I studied all our sub¬ 
jects together. She too has done well 
hnt, basically, she is a science student, 
while I am strong in language and arts. 
1 am not very good at Maths. During 
tlie exams, Tanya and I were the best 


of friends, scared and fed-up about 
them. Sometimes I feel she has not 
changed at all, that the whole thing 
was exaggerated by my over-active im¬ 
agination, but a stray look, a word, and 
the hurt comes back. School is closed 
for the holidays. All of us are going to 
Nasik to spend about 20 days there. I 
am not taking you with me. Diary, 

Love 



November 15th 

Dear Diary, 

Hi! Here I am back! We stayed rath¬ 
er longer than we thought. We had 
super fun at Nasik. We lived at an out- 
of-the-way guest house. And all of us 
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just ran around barefoot and acted 
crazy. Like the time Linda, that’s 
Tanya’s sister, climbed up a tree and 
went to sleep. And all of ns were going 
frantic searching for her. And just when 
the panic was reaching ns crescendo, in 
comes Linda still looking sleepy, and 
rubbing her eyes. She asks, “what’s 
wrong? Why is mummy looking so hy¬ 
sterical?’’ All of us nearly killed her for 
so much wasted effort. And after that, 
we all laughed till lunch time. Tanya 
and I had very little opportunity to be 
alone, so everything was outwardly fine. 
I miss my parents more and more as 
the days pass. Now I’m longing to be 
with them again. But being with them 
means leaving her. When I think of 
that, I feel sad but that de.spair of some 
months ago is not there. This year has 
been a year of change for me. 


Love 




December 20th 

Dear Diary, 

There’s been a month’s gap since I 
last wrote and now it’s Christmas time. 
And as I live in a Christian household. 
I’m as involved as anyone else. Noth¬ 
ing has been happening except studies 
and exams. Now I’ve got just 2 months 
left before my Board exams. It is nearly 
the end of this year and it has been an 
eventful one. I don’t think that after 
this entry, I’ll write again. I’ve to pre¬ 
pare foi- the exams and somehow now 
I don’t feel the importance of a diary 
as much as I used to. When I kxjk back 
over the pages, 1 wonder at the change 
in me and my experiences. 

It’s Christmas now and there is the 
same happiness everywhere, laughter 
and excitement. At last vear’s Christ¬ 


mas I was happy too, content and se¬ 
cure in Tanya’s love and wrapped up in 
my friendship, proud of the fact that 
the two of us were the closest of friends 
in school. And this Christmas, it’s all 
happiness and laughter outside and sor¬ 
row inside. Sorrow that it had to come 
to this, that something so precious to 
both of us had to lose its value. There 
are only ashes left. Ashes that show a 
stray spmk or two, when sifted. And 
last year I was excited and young and 
impressionable. Now that high tide of 
excitement iuid fun I used to ride is 
spent and with it ray need to love. Last 
year- I needed to be told again and 
again that I was loved. Now it doesn’t 
matter so much. I’ve my parents and 
my little brother waiting eagerly, wait¬ 
ing with all their love for me. I have 
them, at least. Last year life was vivid, 
beckoning, tense with the excitement 
of living it to the full. Now it doe.snt 
matter if I do not get the best out of 
life, if I’m not included in all the 
laughter and all the fun in the world. I 
used to feel terrible if I missed any 
party. But now I’ve my life to make and 
I’ll make it the way I want. Deep, 
satisfying, giving me what I want, 
beauty and warmth. The wild fits of 
weeping, the crazy happiness, all seems 
to have toned down, yet I can feel the 
warm surge of happiness and some¬ 
thing else in me when I see a beauti¬ 
ful scene, when I see love in someone’s 
eyes. It’s not as if I’ve become sort of 
don’t-care-ish. I still care very much 
about my happiness and my friendship 
and my being loved as about others. In 
class, too, I help more girls with their 
problems, and tiheir’s make mine seem 
like an everyday happening. Now 
I just want to get into College fast and 
start doing something worthwhile. Now 
all I want to do is something towards 
bettering the lot of my country, my 
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people. To help them in anyway I can. 
gy helping them, I think Til be help¬ 
ing myself too. This is the time of 
change, of retrospection. And I look at 
tlie old Sarika and understand her just 
as I imderstand the new Sarika. 

About Tanya and myself. We are still 
friends but the old intimacy, the wann- 
th, is missing. Tanya avoids all op¬ 
portunities to be alone with me, and it 
Ls only when we are with a whole lot 
of others that both of us are at our best. 
Laughing and talking I sometimes for- 
(j;et that it is not the same. To everyone 
else we are still the best of friends, but 
alone it is different. But now there is 
oiilv regret in me. The hurt, the pain— 
its all dulled, and now there is only 
1 egret that it eouldn t have worked out 
iietter. It’s no use trying to set things 
right, to talk things over as we used to. 
The times we had were golden moments 
to he treasured in our memories anc! 
[taken out at times to bring back a warm 
[glow of happiness remembered. Now 
all that is gone and I only hope that 
Tanya too has as much contentment 
and happiness out of those times as I 
do. iVe a lot to thank Tanya for all the 
good times both of us had. For the love 
that was my constant companion when 
1 was with her. My life no longer re¬ 
volves round my friends. Now Tve my 
writing, my hopes and dreams, which 
1 want to realise to keep me company. 
Maybe Tve become too sober, but it is 
for the best. When I was carefree and 
laughing I did not get as much out of 
hfe as I do now. Now I understand 
hetler, I learn better from life. And it s 
hecause I take time off to try and 
understand. 


1 t ame into this house laughing, care- 
out to get all the fmi out of life, 
"Japped up completely in my frieud- 
'’O'P And when the time comes, Til go 


away a changed person, more mature, 
more sober, a better person, better 
equipped to face life because. 

The steel has been tempered by the 
fire! Good Bye. 

Love 



(Concluded) 
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RIDING HIGH 


H I! Can’t you see me? Raju? 

Astride a horse? Don’t I look 
every inch a rider? 

The horse is a strange creature. It 
understands what the groom tells it. 
The groom makes a strange sound 
“Ai, Ai” and the horse trots off 
merrily. He rolls out a “Hai, Hai” 
and it runs fast. He hisses out “Sh, Sh” 
and it slows down. He mutters “Urr, 
Urr” and it stops. 

But when T make the same sounds, 
the horse does not bother. It does 
not understand my speech. Not yet. 
I have been taking riding lessons for 
about a week now. 1 tell you, it’s 
tough, learning to ride a horse. 

When 1 started training, I thought 
the horse would like to have me on 
its back. I am only ten. Not very 
heavy. So, I thought the horse would 
prefer to have me rather than the 
stout, fat groom. 1 think it likes to 
carry heavy weights, for it did not 
show any enthusiasm when 1 was 
put on its back. I could not mount 
it, so I had be put on it by the groom. 
I sat there, holding my head high. 

T was very proud. I had to lean to 
look at Shankar and Mallika. They 
were watching me with curious eyes. 

Mallika shouted, “Your horse does 
not look half as good as mine.’’ She 
was talking about her rocking horse. 
An old one. In fact, I was the first 
one to use that rocking horse. Then 
Shankar played on it. Now Mallika 
clainis it is hers and spends hours 
merrily rocking on it. 

“Wait and see. Your horse can’t 
go forward. But mine will. That’s 
the difference!” I replied, casually. 


Mallika put out her tongue and 
teased me. The girl knew she was at a 
safe distance. I just said, “Wait till I 
get at you, you naughty girl!” 

The groom asked me to sit relaxed. 
He led the horse holding it by its 
bridle. He made it walk at a slow pace. 
Then he let the horse move by itself. 
He kept close behind. 1 did not know 
how to swing with the movement of 
the horse. My bottom pained. M) 
backbone seemed to break. My limbs 
ached. Half-an-hour on horse back, 
and 1 was just dead tired. 

Soon I learned how to swing up 
and down with the horse. I still did not 
know the ‘language’ of the horse. It 
refused to budge when 1 wanted it to 
move. It trotted faster when 1 wanted 
it to move slow. At times, it ran so 
fast that I had to cling to the saddle 
for dear life. 

We came tc a crossing, and 1 
wanted the horse to turn right. Perhaps 
it did not understand me. Or I must 
have pulled the reins wrongly. The 
horse gave a big jerk and I came 
tumbling down. From my high seat. 
The horse moved off. 

The groom came running. He picked 
me up. He brushed the dust off my 
clothes, and carried me to the shed. 
He tied a bandage round my knee 
He put a plaster on ray nose. I looked 
in the mirror. I was like a soldiet 
just back from the battlefront.! . 

The groom said, “Don’t worry- h* 
all in the game. But soon you’ll kno^ 
how to ride.” Then he added, 
must see the funny side of it.” 

“I’m hurt, and you call that funny- 
I almost shouted at him. 
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He grinned. “I’ll tell you a story. 

^ lady once took a ride on a horse, 
he" came to a crossing. She wanted 
0 turn right. The horse wanted to go 
^ft. In the tussle, the lady was thrown 
[ff. Later she said, ‘The horse wanted 
0 go left; and I wanted to go right, 
^nd the horse tossed me to decide 
^hich way to go.’ ” 

1 laughed at the joke. 1 said, “Ah, 
ou’re right. My horse too tossed me 
0 decide which way to go. If 1 had 
;oine head up, the horse might have 


waited for me to get on its back and 
taken me where 1 wanted to go.” 

Next day, I came back with a 
bigger bandage on my knee and a 
plaster on the bridge of my nose. 
(Yes, there is a bridge which supports 
the nose. A bridge made of bone, not 
cement and steel). 1 got on to the 
saddle. The horse was now more 
friendly. 1 liked the ride. 

Shankar ran to me when 1 got ofl 
the horse. “Ah, you’ve finished your 
riding?” he asked. 
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“I ride well, don’t I ? That horse 
is good.” 

“How do you know it is a horse?” 

“Silly boy. A horse is a horse, and 
one need not seek furthei proof.” 

“I’ve m> doubts. I was reading 
about horses. A horse is a foal when 
it is young.” 

“So what?” 

“You might have been riding a 
foal, and not a hoise.” 

“Oh, no, that one is not a baby 
horse.” 

“May be you’re right. But is it a 
male or a female?” 

“I don’t know. And I don’t care.” 

“You must. Then you won’t say 
you had been riding a horse. In hict, 
you can never ride a horse. You ride 
a male horse and you ride a stallion. 
Or you ride a gelding.” 

“What nonsense.!” 

“For all I know, the horse you ride 
is a female. A mare.” 

“Mare?’, 

“Yes, mare. Ah! your horse may 
be old, in which case it is a jade or a 
jack. So, tell me, when is a horse a 
horse?’, 

“I don’t know.” 

“Then don’t claim that you ride a 
horse''' 

“I will. Call a horse by any name... 
stallion, gelding, mare, jack or jade.... 
it is still a horse. A horse is for ever. 
A horse is a horse is a....” 

Shankar ran away when he saw 
that I was getting angry. 

1 have been riding for about a week 
now. 1 know how to hold the reins, 
how to handle them. The horse gallops 


merrily. I lean forward as the wind 
ruffles my hair. The horse mov« 
up hills, runs down slopes, trots or 
grassy plains. 

1 wish 1 had a sword in my hand 
Then T could imagine myself to 
one of King Arthur’s knights. I coul( 
be Prithviraj Chauhan riding awaj 
with Princess Samyukta. 

Soon, I hope to be very good al 
riding. I may even participate in coin 
petitions, go tent-pegging and steeple 
chasing. Strange, a tent-pegger nevei 
pegs a tent! Instead, all he does i 
pick up an object with a sharp lanci 
while riding fast. 

I enjoy riding. But I’ll never ridi 
a circus horse. I don’t want to bi 
caught like that English prince. Hi 
was in Russia along with his roya 
cousins. They had gone there to parii 
cipate in some celebration. The Cza 
too was present. The princes asseni 
bled there were provided with whit 
chargers—you know chargers’} horses- 
to file past the saluting base. At ihi 
last moment, it was found there wa 
one prince more than the charger 
they had. Hurriedly, a horse was sen 
for from a local circus. It was givei 
to the prince from England. The whiti 
chargers moved majestically past tb 
saluting base. The band struck tin 
national anthem when the circus horse 
carrying the English prince, was pass 
ing by the saluting base. Irnmediatel) 
it raised its right leg. The prince fti 
from the horse. Later, he learnt tlia 
the circus horse had been trained t< 
raise its leg every time the band pla)^ 
the national anthem! 

Ah, it’s time for my riding lessons 
You’ll wish me man> happy 
days, won’t you? 

R.K. 
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Hello all, 

Well, as 1 was telling you, we made 
big plans for the eclipse. This was 
after 1 had finished my mystery book 
and found out who had stolen the 
Queen’s jewels and everything. 
Otheiwise, how could I have paid 
any attention to ‘that’ Solar eclipse? 

Actually, it was Raghu who made 
the plans. T only listened. That’s the 
problem with Raghu. He talks and 
and talks and talks, especially when he 
has these ‘solar’ plans. I got quite sick 
of hearing how many miles away the 
sun is and the circumference of the 
uioon and how once in 360 weeks or 
uionths or years something or the 
other happened or did not happen. 

“Why aren’t you bothered?” 
yelled Raghu once, because I kept 
yawning while he tinkered around 
'vith mirrors and white paper and 
§um. “Don’t you know what an 
'^Poitant, marvellous thing it is?” 

“Oh, well, ” I said, stopping a 


yawn. “Just the shadow of the moon 
on the sun—how is it all that 
important?” 

“You goof, you ass, you gunk,” 
yelled Raghu. “Not the shadow of 
the moon on the sun, only the 
shadow of the moon on the earth and 
coming between the earth and the sun. 
You see I’ll explain...” 

“No,” 1 shouted. “I’ve had enough. 
You just tell me where to put the gum 
and where to stick the white paper 
and what to set? on that day.” 

“You are a real big gunk,” said 
Raghu, but at least he stopped 
giving me lectures alter that and we 
began to make what he called a 
pinhole camera which, it seems, 
would reflect the sun but not take 
any photographs. What’s the use of a 
camera if it can’t take photographs? 
Okay, okay, don’t you start lecturing 
now. 

But the next day. everything 
changed. I met THING when 1 was 
coming back after a game of footer, 
and THING was full of the Solar 
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eclipse. He called it the ‘eel’. (Don’t 
ask me to pronounce it. I can’t. Only 
THING can.) 

“So, Pahky,” he said when he saw 
me. THING always makes me feel 
like a punctured football. He always 
looks clean, even his fingernails, and 
he keeps a shining WHITE hanky in 
his pocket ALL the time. I’m sure 
there’s something wrong with him. 
Anyway... 

“Pahky,” he said, “isn’t it marv 
about the eel? I’m just waiting for 
the big day. Rita and I have made 
big progs” (for programmes). 

“What programmes?” I asked. 

(Rita, as you know, is Raghu’s sister 
and she thinks that THING (with 
two dots to the i) is the height, the 
depth, the width, the length, the 
rectangle and the circle and the 
square—phew!—of perfection.) 
THING looked very mysterious. 

“What programmes?” I asked 
again. 

“Ah!” he said. “Not for your ears, 
Pahky—Rita and I are parts (for 
partners— ugh). 1 can’t divulge our 
secs.” (Secrets, I suppose.) 

“Okay, then,” 1 said and started 
for home. But THING said something 
more as I turned to go. 

“You know, Pahky,” he said, 

“I’ve a dist feeling, Rita and I will see 
the eel better than you and Raghu.” 

He made it sound as if the whole 
hoo-ha about the eel — sorry 
eclipse — was all for his benefit. As 
if the entire solar system was saying 
‘Ah—-today we must do something 
marv for THING.’ 

I dashed straight to Raghu’s house 
instead of going home. W^en T went 
there, 1 heard a lot of noise in Raghu’s 
room as if about twenty-one 
elephants were playing footer with 
an alarm clock that had no stopper. 
When I went in, I found that the 



twenty-one elephants and the loud 
alarm clock were Raghu and Rita. 

“I’ll tell Mummy,” Rita was 
screaming. “You’re not supposed to 
see the eclipse, your eyes will go 
blind, and.” 

“I know all about that,” shouted 
Raghu. “Eyes can’t go deaf. And, 
anyway. I’m only seeing the reflection 
through the pinhole camera. I’m using 
scientific equipment.” 

“Rubbish!” screamed Rita. “I’ll 
tell Mummy and let’s see what will 
happen to your scientific equipment 
then. 1 tell you the eclipse should be 
seen only with wedding glasses.” 

“What?” asked Raghu, stopping 
in the middle of 360 weeks or months 
or ye.“Wedding glasses?” 

“Yes,” said Baby firmly. “Wedding 
glasses or something— that they use 
in factories.” 

“Welder’s glasses,” shouted Raghu 
and threw back his head and roared 
with laughter. “She calls them 
wedding glasses — welder’s glasses — 
wedding glasses, ha ha ha ha!”! 

I also laughed, though I really 
did not know what welder’s glasses 
were— 

But we did not laugh long. Rita 
(alias Baby) stalked out of the room 
and came back with Raghu’s mother. 
One look at the mirroi and the 
gum and the white paper, and Aunty 
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went straight oif into a scolding that 
must have caused an earthquake on 
the moon (or rather moonquake). 
Anyway, everything was taken away, 
the mirror, the paper, even the gum, 
and we were FORBIDDEN to go 
anywhere outside the house between 
1.30 and 6 that evening. 

★ 

I don’t know what Raghu did, but 
I found another mystery book. And 
Solar eclipse or no Solar eclipse, I had 
a jolly good time that day. At 6, 
when I was allowed to go out, I 
found a small conference at the end 
of the road — Rita, THING, and 
Raghu. Rita was very excited, 

THING was saying something that 
sounded a mile long and half-a-river 
wide, and ^aghu was looking bored. 

“Oh, it was so beautiful,” Rita 
was saying as I came up. “I never 
thought the sun was so beautiful.” 


“Quite a marv eel,” drawled 
THING. “The phen (phenomenon) 
was this cent’s (century’s) most fab 
exp. I’m glad I could wit it.” (Guess 
what that means.) 

“And the beads?” squeaked Rita. 
“And the — whatever that is called — 
something car —” 

“Corona,” muttered Raghu. 

“Oh, so beautiful!” gushed Rita. 

“Well, Pahky,” said THING. 

“TSK TSK, too bad, you couldn’t 
wit it,” 

“Not interested,” muttered Raghu. 
“We have more important things to 
do than watch ‘that’ Solar eclipse.” 

And Raghu put his arm around 
me and we both walked off, 
looking the sun straight in the eye 

Cheers 


“MY DEAR PERKY” 


DeaTPeiky, 

Hello! Nice to have you (and youi letter:,) 
back. Please tell me about youi sister, friend, 
and don’t think I forgot your goody-goody 
neighbour. How’s he? With a hope that you 
will accept me as your friend. 

Yours lovingly 
Bharati Shankaran, Jaipur 


^car Bharati Shankaran Jaipuriya, 

Hai, hello, good morning, good evening, good 
(ijternoon, good everything. I'll be telling you 
‘^'ery thing about my sister and Jr lend, and goody- 
Soody neighbour. But what about me ? Don't you 
'^unt to know everything about me? 

Yours with a question 
Perky Perkaran 

JULY 1980 


Hello, Perky Bhaiya, 

You made us all wait such a long time. 
Where were you all this while? We missed your 
letters very much. Did you send them to the 
wrong address? We’re in Delhi. We’ve 
come nearer you. When we were in Lucknow, 
we thought we were your next door neighbours. 
We hope you’ll ever remain with us. 

Meera and Mohan, New Delhi 

Hello bhai behen Mohan Meera, 

I’m sorry I made you wait such a long time. 
But I’ve come back now — see. Isn’t it much 
nicer now? If I hadn’t gone, you might have got 
bored with me. And if you felt bored, then I 
would have felt like milk without sugar or 
sandwiches without bread. 

Your bhai Perky brother 
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SPACE HUNT EXTRAOHDIIVARY 

THE STORY SO FAR 


Twclve-year-old Sicldhartha is excited 
nhoui visiting Nomans Island in the Paci¬ 
fic Ocean. Ills father, eminent radio 
astronomer Dr. Mazumdar, is associated 
with the secret Project liynek there, iiid- 
dhartlui does not know much about the 
Project himself, hut remembers his father 
mentioning something about ‘catching’ 
UFO's. As they near Nomans Island, how¬ 
ever, Siddhartha’s thoughts about the 
islarul take a new turn — because he has 
just been told that there are powerful mag¬ 
netic fields on it, tvhich can prove fatal to 
any metallic object, like aeroplanes and 
.ships. He is, however, relieved to learn 
that the nuignctism has been stoUched off 
and tlwir helicopter is in iw danger of 
being aftra<t:ed by it. Getting closer to the 
island, Suldhartlui is able to .see a titanic- 
sized object. It is a lotig, cone-shaped 
tiwtallic .structure of regular nettcork, hol¬ 
low from inside. It rests on a railicay track 
and has its mouth oj>en, as tJwugh to gulp 
.somebody or .something doicn. Here and, 
there arc a few de.serted dome-shaped 
huts. His fathers colleague fells Siddhar- 
tha tluit this is meant to catch l^FO's. 
On landing, Siddhartha is surprised to be 
greeted by the eminent astroivomers. Dr. 
Josef Willis and Dr. Tuk Cdu, friemls of 
his father, wlu) lead them to one of the 
huts, tehich luni.ses the Recejytion. Siddhar- 
tlui is surprised to find that the hut has 
a posh restaurant also. It reminds him of 
coffee houses back home, and he nuirvels 
at such a phetwmenon on an island like 
this — especially where scientists (general¬ 
ly considered to be totalhj indifferent to 
entertainment) work. While they have 
coffee and .sandwiches, a voice over the 
liHidspeaker .summons all three scientists 


— Dr. Mazumdar, Dr. Tuk Chi and 
Dr. WiUis — to Dome 6. Hastily they go 
back to the Reception, where Dr. Mazum¬ 
dar arranges for Dr. Hoyle to look after 
Siddluirtha. Dr. Hoyle being busy. Dr. 
Pierre Dominkjue takes charge of Sid- 
dhartlui, whom he calls Sidha. They 
move to the control .station. More than 
half the tcalls of the room are covered 
with TV sets that display the UFO Net 
from different angles. Two men wearing 
headphones sit at the controls; and they 
don't even look up at the two visitors. 
Taking a row of seats far away from the 
two men. Dr. Dominkjue gives Sidha a 
brief history of Project Hynek. The basic 
properttf of a magnetw needle, he explains, 
is that it aligns itself in a particular direc¬ 
tion. The UFO Net is based on this prin¬ 
ciple. Whenever a UFO is sighted, the 
magnetic needle in that area does not 
align itself along aruj fixed direction. The 
UFO itself generates a strong magnetic 
field neutralising the one round it. About 
a decade earlier a potverful magnetism- 
producing gadget was installed near the 
Bermuda Triangle arul a UFO, sighted in 
flw vicinity, had zig-zagged and spiralled 
up before joining other UFOs high above. 
No UFO has been sighted over that area 
.since. It is on this ha.sis that work on the 
Project Hynek has been started. Siddhar- 
tha has a (jue.stion to ask, but before he 
can open his mouth, a shrill beep is heard 
A big red bulb glares at them, while the 
other two men continue their work os 
patiently as before. “You’re lucky,” Hr. 
Dominique tells Sidha — he is about to 
icitness the flight of the UFO Net. 

Nmc read on ... 
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S IDDHARTA intently watched the TV 
screen, his face happy and expectant. 
Nothing stirred for a while. The giant UFO- 
Net stood defiantly over the brown earth 
and under the blue sky. 

Watch out for the rims!” exclaimed 
Dr Dominique. “Don’t you see small jets of 
MDoke there? Watch closely.” 

Sicldharta could now see some jets of 
smoke. It was gradually rising and soon it 
lu'faine dense and dark. The seaffoldings on 
both sides of the Net fell apart, and it began 
In crawl on the track, like a railway engine. 
Slowly it picked up speed. The smoke got 
so thick that it eompletelv blotted out 
tlie movement of the Net. Nothing could 
he seen on any of the screens, e.xeept thick 
black clouds. A little later, the smoke drifted 
and settled down, to reveal an empty space 
\\liere the Net had been. No sooner had this 
happened than the view on the TV screens 
suddenly changed. “Our TV cameras,” ex¬ 
plained Dr. Dominique, “are so controlled 
(bat they always point towards the Net. Soon, 
\()n will see the Net in proper perspective 
alien it is at an altitude. Ah! there you are!” 

The Net was now cruising in space at a 
tiemendous .speed. This was an exciting 
moment for Siddharta, because he had never 
imagined that the giant object, which had 
appeared so intricate in structure in the 
moi ning, could be so simple in design. 
Ihi the screen the Net appeared like a 
•uindle-less fly catcher cruising through space 
at arm’s len^h! Suddenly, at the upper cor- 
•ims of all the screens appeared numerical 
fiiiiires and names of places. Dr. Dominique 
l»ld Siddharta that these figures were th(' 
fs altitude, its distance from Noman’s 
idands, and the land or sea over which the 
Not was at a particular moment. The rate at 
"liieh the figures and names were changing 
di-arly told Siddharta how fast the Net was 
’""\ing away from the launching site. 

1 lie next moment Siddharta could not 


understand what had happened. The two 
men, who hitherto appeared grim, gaily jump¬ 
ed out of their seats and shook each other’s 
hands. Their cheerful faces told him that 
something unexpected had happened. They 
broke their long silence and talked to Dr. 
Dominique. They ^oke so fast that Sid¬ 
dharta could only pretend he understood 
what they were sa\'ing! Dr. Dominique also 
shook hands with them and flatted their 
back. He seemed to liave suddenh’ remem¬ 
bered the presence of Siddharta. “By Jove, 
this boy is lucky!” 

For the first time, the two other men, too, 
smiled at him and said, “Hello!” 

“M\ dear Sidha, )on’re about to witne.ss 
something great!” Dr. Dominique was really 
excited. “A group of UFOs have ju.st now 
been sighted! Let’s concentrate on the screen. 
We’re likeh' to witness the first space hunt 
extiaordinarx!” He was glad that even his first 
v isit to Project Hvnek had borne fruit. He 
was to be among the privileged few to witness 
the first ever hunt organised on the earth to 
catch the hitherto my.sterious UFOs. 

As Siddharta watched the screen with 
bated breath, he heard Dr. Dominique re- 
iT)arking. “This encounter is not anything 
out of the blue, Sidha. We have been man¬ 
oeuvring it. Scientists here had matched 
the flight te.sting time of the Net with the 
hours, days and months when the UFOs were 
often sighted on the earth. Their guess has, 
for the first time, come correct!” His chuckle 
was, however, cut short when some of the 
screens suddenly became blank. The next 
instant thev were alive again. A ga.sp escap¬ 
ed Siddharta’s lips. It was such a common 
sight, and yet more weird because of the 
presence of a group of small glowing dots in 
one part of the blue sky the screens exhibited. 

As the altitude of the Net increased, the 
glowing dots also grew in size. The latter, 
however, remained still like .sparkling gems 
embedded on the blue wall of the skv'. All 
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were a lustrous yellow in colour, like the 
bright sun. One of them left the cluster as 
expected, and came whirling down towards 
the Net. It glistened like a bubble of liquid 
gold, slowly expanding in size. It was also 
moving at a tremendous speed because, with¬ 
in a minute, it grew from a dot to the size 
of an apple. Perhaps, it was a scout, trying 
to examine what the Net was all about. At 
this moment, the figures on the screen re¬ 
mained stationary indicating that the Net 
was then hanging stock-still in .space. 

While everybody’s eyes in the room were 
glued to the golden ball. Dr. Dominique con¬ 
tinued to tell Siddharta each and every 
detail of the scene that was flitting by be¬ 
fore their eyes. “Till now the UFO has not 
exhibited any crazy behaviour,” he said. 
“Soon it must come under the influence of 
the magnetic field of the Net.” 

Events turned out on the screen as if 
dictated by Dr. Dominique’s voice. No sooner 
had he finished the sentence than the golden 
ball on the screen swerved to its right, and 
then taking a zig-zag path, approached the 
Net. Siddharta could see the UFO shaking 


violently from side to side. This was perhaps 
the moment the Net awaited, he thought. 
Because it immediately went into action, 
Swiftly approaching the UFO, it beamed its 
magnetic lines of force at the flying object. 
As a result, the UFO began to lose height. 
As tlie Net chased the UFO, it began to 
change colours, from yellow to brown, from 
brown to orange, and from orange to red. 
Soon, the Net descended faster than the UFO 
and, coming right below, it turned its ‘mouth’ 
upwards. The red ball, tumbling and trembl¬ 
ing as it was, went straight into the monstr¬ 
ous Net. Instantly, the TV screens went 
blank. Contact with the Net, it seemed to 
Siddharta, was lost at this crucial moment. 

Curses and swears could be heard from 
the two men who all along had sat tight- 
lipped. Dr. Domini(]uc and Siddharta sighed 
as the exciting scene came to such a pass, 
However, for some moments, all four of them 
sat still, expectant and tense, watching the 
blank screens. But nothing more happened. 
Ultimately, Dr. Dominique signalled to 
Siddharta and both walked out of the Con¬ 
trol section. It was already evening; the 
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chatter of birds as they flew homewards filled 
tlic otherwise quiet atmosphere of Project 
Hynek. 

Back at the reception, the receptionist 
welcomed them with a warm smile. Dr. 
Dominique and Siddharta went in. They 
noticed that the people there, obviously 
unaware of what had been happening, were 
busy talking to each other. Soon, Dr. Mazum- 
dar also reached there. His face was pale and 
ho looked sad. After thanking Dr. Dominique 
for taking care of Siddharta, he led him to 
the helicopter, where Eza Smith was already 
waiting for them. 

Throughout the journey—from Nomans 
islands to Zimabo, and from Zimabo to New 
Delhi—Siddharta did not talk to his father 
about the Project. He had seen how tense 
Dr. Maziimdar was and thoughtful. Many 
([iiestions had come to his mind, but he dis- 
oroctly kept them to himself for a better 
occasion. 

It came but a few weeks later. Seeing bis 
father in a gay mood, he asked him a seem¬ 
ingly innocent question. “Papa,” he said, “I 
couldn’t understand something I saw on 
Noman’s island. You and Uncle Smith and 
Dr. Dominique told me that the Net pro¬ 
duces a strong magnetic field. Why is it, 
then, that all the metallic gadgets inside the 
reception and the control station were not 
affected and remained working properly? 
Isn’t that mysterious?” 

Dr. Mazumdar had a twinkle in his eyes. 
Why didn’t you ask this question, Siddhu, 
''hen we were there? There is nothing my¬ 
sterious about it. If you know your science, 
' on would have known the answerl” 

Finding a bewildered Siddharta, his father 
continued: “Perhaps you haven’t been taught 
alinut ‘magnetic shielding’ or screening, 
'^f ignetic lines of force, howsoever strong, 
'aiinot penetrate any metallic object if it is 
fiollow. That’s why the huts on the island 


were hollow spheres of metal. Their lower 
half was beneath the ground, and it was only 
the dome-like upper half that you could see 
there. Do you remember?” 

“Oh! Papa, it’s so simple,” said Siddharta, 
pausing for a while before asking, “By the 
way, what has become of Project Hynek? 
Was the UFO caught, finally?” 

“Oh, no, Sidhu, the Project had failed,” 
Dr. Mazumdar said sadh, “though it was 
successful in an indirect way. Can you locate 
the newspaper of August 16, 1995?” 

When Siddharta brought the paper, his 
father asked him to read a box item on 
the front page. 


A NEW CRATER IN KUTCH 

NEW DELHI, August 15 (SN); 
Scientists have discovered the pre¬ 
sence of a new crater in the Rann of 
Kutch, north-west of India. About 
one kilometre in diameter, it is be¬ 
lieved to have been caused by a 
meteoroid. Meteoroids, as we know, 
are huge chunks of matter lying in 
the outer space which occasionally 
enter the earth’s atmosphere and 
finally lapd, producing craters. The 
scientists, who are analysing the 
fragmented pieces of the meteoroid 
on the site, claim that it is of an un¬ 
usual variety. Its mineral content is 
entirely different from the meteo¬ 
roids studied so far. It contains a 
large amount of silicon. 


After Siddharta had finished reading, his 
father asked, “So, what do you make of this?” 

“Nothing!” said Siddharta unhappily, 
throwing aside the paper. “It has nothing to 
do with Project Hynek.” 
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"Well, Siddhu, it has everything to do with 
the Project,” said Dr. Mazumdar, laughing. 
"It is the outcome of the Project — can you 
believe?” 

Siddharta raised his eyebrows and watched 
his father’s face to see whether he was joking. 

“Now, Siddhu,” said Dr. Mazumdar, “I nui.st 
tell you the whole story. .. .1 was told at the 
Project that when tlic DFO was in our bag 
— 1 mean the Net — it began to release heat 
in .such large <|uantities that it melted some 
parts of the Net. At a very high altitude, 
the UFO parted conipaiu’ with the Net, as 
it fell down in the Arabian Sea. The UFO 
itself landed a few hundred kilometres away 
in Kutch. Fortunateb, eitlu'r of them did 
not cause an\ harm to human life. As the 
Project was top secret, oul\ the* [uesence of 
the crater has bi-en mentioned in the report. 
Scientists are now examining the crater, 
trx ing to find out more about the UFO. 

“Something ver\ interesting in the report 


is the mention of the presence of silicon in 
the crater. Can you imagine what it signi- 
fies? No? It indicates that some living 
beings were inside the UFOl” 

“How excitingl But, how come they knew 
that?” asked Siddharta, startled. 

“Yes, you may not be knowing all that. I 
mu.st explain. All living bodies on the earth 
have the element carbon as the main ‘build¬ 
ing block’ in their tissue. Scienti.sts have long 
bt'cn feeling tliat there could be living things 
with silicon as their main ‘building block’, 
which could have evolved in an environment 
altogether diilerent from the earth’s. Do you 
now understand, Siddhn?” 

“Oh, I do, very well.” Siddharta was happ\ 
and at the same time thrilled. He knew 
scienc’c can always give him excitement and 
fun. 

Dilip M. SaM 

(Concluded) 


Fun with Invisible Inks 


Y OU are all familiar with inks of various 
colours. You write your examination 
answer books either in blue-black or black 
ink and your examiners correct your ans¬ 
wer books in either red or green ink. 

'Tliey are all visible inks. But you will be 
astonished to know that there are also invi¬ 
sible inks. They have been invented b\’ 
chemists! You can also make invisible inks 
at home and demonstrate vcr\ interesting 
tricks to your friends. 

The raw materials for preparing invisible 
inks can be obtained from chemists’ .shops. 
They are nothing but chemical compoimds. 
Invisible i)iks of a large variety of t'olours 
can bo made with different chemicals. 


I shall now tell you how to make invisi¬ 
ble inks and the technique of creating fuii 
with these inks. 

Procure some Cobalt chloride crystals. 
Dissolve a few cry'stals in water. You will 
get an aqueous solution of Cobalt chloridr- 
Write as you like vrith the solution with a 
clean pen on a .sheet of white paper. Until 
you warm the paper, your writing will u’ 
main invisible. On warming, it will appt’a^ 
in blue. But when the paper gets cool, tlif 
colour will gradually fade. 

Next dissolve some Potas.sium nituiU' 
crystals in vinegar. Write y our name on 
sheet of ordinar^' white paper with a cK aa 
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|)(ii. The writing will remain invisible until 
vou warm the paper. On warming, your 
name will appear on the paper in pink 
(olour, but on cooling, your name will 
\aiiish from the sheet of paper! 

A very interesting invisible ink can b(' 
made from Bismuth nitrate. If you write on 
a jnece of paper with this material, the 
writing will remain invisible so lojig the 
paper is dry, but it appears when it is wet. 
Blit what colour? — Try to find the colour 
b\ actual experiment! 

Magic drawings can also be made with 
invisible inks. Suppose you want to draw a 
tn'c and wish to give it natural colours ol 
tlie different parts of the tree. You draw the 
tiiink and the branches of the tree using 
(Copper sulphate solution. Use solutions of 
t.'obalt chloride and Nickel chloride for 
drawing the leaves. When the drawing is 
over, warm up your picture. You will see 
the trunk, branches and leaves of the tree 
appear in their natural colours! 

T shall give you another method of draw¬ 


ing a flower plant. Use ordinary pencil for 
the stalk, Cobalt chloride solution for the 
leaves and Copper sulphate solution for the 
flowers. Only the stalk will be visible. Then 
warm the paper and hold it over a jar of 
ammonia gas. You will find with astonish¬ 
ment that the leaves have turned green and 
the flowers a deep blue. The blue will fade 
away on removing the sheet of paper con¬ 
taining the drawing from the ammonia 
fumes. 

Lasih, draw a portrait of a woman. 
Damp her cheeks and neck with a solution, 
prepared by mixing equal quantities of Me¬ 
thylated .spirit and water. To the solution 
add a liltlc Phenolphthalein. Then allow the 
portrait to dry. 'I’lu' lady will look quite 
normal. Then damp the portrait a little and 
hold it over a jar containing ammonia gas. 
As soon as the ammonia fumes reach the 
portrait, the lady will seem to blu.sh! 

You can have more fun with invisible inks. 
Try them out vourself and enjoy. 

Amar Nath Roy 


Do You Know? 


B/;a/ animals, apart from birds, migrate? 

The small, stubby-tailed rodent of Norway 
iinrmally leads a dull, routine life. But for 
miiik' unknown reason, this creature gets an 
"ige to shift his home. Hundreds, some- 
hiiies thousands of them, follow an in- 
‘'tnictive route to their unknown destination. 
lh(' determined scurrying of large numbers 
•'I these rodents is an awesome sight. Where 
and why these rodents find it necessary to 
S'* is still a mystery. 

the Koala Bear, the delightful little Austra- 
l«in animal, never drinks water? 

1 he Koala bear feeds on a certain type of 
' iK-alyptus leaves which supply it with both 
h)'id and moisture. It can, therefore, survive 

i-Y 1980 


only in certain parts of eastern Australia, 
where the eucalyptus is found in abundance. 
To live elsewhere, as in a zoo, the Koala bear 
would need an assured supply of eucalyptus 
leaves. 

How the African lungfish survives if a drought 
dries out its natural habitat? 

When the water dries up, the African 
lungfish wraps itseU up in a cxrcoon of slime 
stored in the glands of its skin. Tliis keeps 
it.s body moist lor long periods of time. It 
can five like this till the next rainy season 
fills the pool again. When it rains, the hard¬ 
ened cocoon softens and the lungfish wrig¬ 
gles out and swims back into the water. 

{Compiled by Indira Ananihakrishnan) 
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CHAPTER I. IN SEARCH OF A NAME 


OME on, Deepa, luirry up, wc ve 

^ to go to Rohans house and its 
already 5 o’clock,” said Kapil, standing 
impatiently at the door. 

“J’m coming; let me eomplele tliis 
book, it s so interesting, replied Deei)a, 
without raising her eyes Irom the book 
she was reading. 

“Oh, yon can read it later, come on 
now, or I’ll go on my own,” threatened 
Kapil. 

Finally Deepa got up and the\' set 
out for their friend s place. 

Their friends, Rohan and Nellie, were 
f?rolher and sister. Rohan was in the 
8th standard, one year junior to Kapil, 
while Deepa and Nellie w'ere in the 
same class. 

‘ Hi Deepa, Hi Kapil,” called Rohan, 
' \ve thought )'ou weren t coming. 

“I was ready long ago, but .she want¬ 
ed to fini.sh a book she was reading, 
said Kapil pointing to his sister. 

“I couldn t help it; such an interest¬ 
ing book!’ explained Deepa. 

“Hi there!” cried Nellie, wdio had just 


joined them. “Whatre you three talk¬ 
ing about? ” 

“T was telling them about a book 1 
was reading. ‘A Shock for Secret Seven, 
in which Jack resigns, replied Deepa. 

“I don t think Tve read it. Please get 
it for me, will you? But does Jack come 
back? J hope he does, ” said Nellie. 

“Yes, he docs, .said Deepa, “at the 
very end of the story. That s why I was 
keen to complete it at a go.” 

“Come on, let’s go to the playground, 
the others will be waiting for us,” said 
Rohan. 

They had a nice time at the pla\ - 
ground. As they were walking back 
home, Deepa turned to Nellie. 

“Woiddn’t it be nice, if we, too could 
fonn a club like the Secret Seven?” 

“Yes, that would be exciting, but do 
you think we would come upon mys¬ 
teries like them?” asked Nellie doubt¬ 
fully. 

“Well, we could always try,” replied 
Deepa, confidently. 

“I'll talk it over with Rohan and let 
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^,)u blow tomorrow,” said Nellie. “O.K. 

good ni^t!” 

“Good night, Nellie, see you tomor¬ 
row, said Deepa, as she hurried to 
jatch up with Kapil. 

The next day in school, Neelie told 
)eepa, “I spoke to Rohan, and he thinks 
t is a wonderful idea.” 

The two could not talk any more, a* 
ust then the teacher walked into their 
.■lass. 

Soon after school, the girls met their 
mothers as they were walking hojiie. 

“Deepa, that is a good idea of yours. 
iVhy don’t you two come over in the 
evening, so that we could discuss it?’ 
bhan suggested. 

"O.K., see you then in half-an hour, 
luid Kapil as they rushed home. 

As soon as J:hey reached there, the> 
.ailed out, “Mummy, where are yon? 
Am we have our tea, please? 

My! My! yon re in a hurry today, 
iren’t you? Go and have a wash, while 

get your tea ready, ’ said theii' mother. 

Ill ten minutes, both of them had 


ehanged into fresh clothes, and were at 
the table. 

“Where are you going in such hurry, 
today?” their mother asked, 

“Mummy, we re going to form a club, 
like the Secret Seven,’ said Deepa. 

“Secret Seven? Whatever is that? ’ 
asked their mother. 

“They are a group of seven children, 
in a book, and they solve mysteries,” 
explained Kapil. 

“We ll have meetings and a password 
and solve mysteries, said Deepa, al¬ 
ready imagining a mystery. 

“Well, see that you don't get into 
trouble, advised their mother. 

“Of course not, the children shout¬ 
ed as they ran out. 

“Let s go and sit under the mango 
tree. No one can hear us there, said 
Rohan. “Nellie, bring the carpet when 
you come.” 

Soon all four of them were sitting 
under the mango tree. “Let’s think of 
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a name for ourselves. Let’s have some¬ 
thing different,” suggested Kapil. 

“It’ll have to be something starting 
with F, since we’re four,” said Nellie. 

“How about Four Faces?” suggest¬ 
ed Deepa. 

“That’ll be one. Can you think of any 
others?” 

None of the names seemed better, 
so they finally decided upon Four 
Faces as their club’s name. 

“What about a password?’ asked 
Nellie. 

“What about the number four ? 
said Nellie. 

“Yes, thats a good one. Listen, we 
can’t have a shed for a meeting place, 
so well have it under this mango 
tree,” said Rohan. 

“Rohan, you sound just like Peter. 


Who’ll be the leader?” asked Deepa. 

“Let’s all be equal, there’ll be dq 
leader,” said Kapil. 

“O.K., now we’ll have to keep ou 
eyes open and our ears, too, and the 
if anyone finds something interesting 
he can report it to the others,” sai(j 
Deepa. 

“You girls can make some badges 
with F.F. on it,” said Kapil. 

“We ll also have four faces on th« 
badge. It’ll be different,” said Nellie 
“and Deepa can help me with it.” 

“All right as long as you make it, 
said Kapil. 

“O.K. Meeting over. Let’s rush tc 
the playground so that the others 
won’t suspect anything,” said Rohan. 

Chitra Ra 


A natural, non-alcoholic 
Sripe remedy J 

for infants. m 


Hamdard Gripe Water is 
specially made for infants- 
it is totally free of 
alcohol and chemical 
preservatives that may be 
harmful to their delicate 
systems. 

It contains curative herbs 
and natural oils in a 
modern formulation that 
will relieve stomach 
pain and gently soothe 
^the digestive system. 

Your baby 
needs the 
natural cure of 
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CHrLDREN’s 


ORIGAMI THROUGH 
GEOMETRY: 4. CHICK 

By S. Ranganathan 



BRING F AND E 
TOGETHER FROM 

BEHIND ALONG 
AC 



B(D) 



E(F) 


PULL BOTH FLAPS OF^’ 
HAI ALONG HI ^ 


PULL BOTH FLAPS 
OF CHL ALONG HL 



C 1. TUCK IN BOTH 


FLAPS OF MNOP 
INSIDE HLMP 
CAVITY 

2. PUT EYES 
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LAUGH WITH US ! 


Judge: But why did you steal the suit 
case containing new suits? 

Thief: My lord, I didn’t want to pre¬ 
sent myself in the court in torn clothes. 

San jay Kwatra {12) 


Doctor: That’s good, but what in- 
structions? 

Patient: Well, the bottle said: ‘Keep 
the cork tight’. 

Anurag Jagota (13) 


Sanjeev: Heard the latest news? 
Suresh: No, why? 

Sanjeev: The world swimming cham¬ 
pion, it appears, died of drowning. 

Devangshu Dutta (12) 


fleadmastei': Anil, why have youj 
brought a ladder to the school? 

Anil: My father told me that this is 
a high school. 

Shashikant G. Shete (14) 


Doctor: flf)w aie you feeling today? 
Patient: Much better, thanks to the 
syrup you asked me to take with some 
instnictions. 


ANIMAL WORLD 


Teacher: What is the use of eyes? 
Student: To .see, sir. 

Teacher: W'hat is the use of ears? 
Student: To put .spectacles on, sir. 

Anju Hora (14) 


By M. M. Monaye 











A Memorable Month in Artek 


A S a Soviet Land Award winner in 
painting, I went to the Young 
Pioneers Camp at Artek in Mav-June, 
1979. 

The journey to the U.S.S.R. was 
exciting. Four other Indian children, 
who had also won similar Awards in 
l)ainting, and I left India on I2th Max , 
at 9 a.m. and reached Moscow at 
4 p.m. I was the leader of the Indian 
team. Ne.xt morning we left Moscoxx 
and landed at Simferopol airport in the 
alternoon. From Simferopol, we reach¬ 
ed the Artek Camp on the Black Sea 
coast by bus in the evening. 

Artek is a'very beautiful place. It is 
a hilly area with different kinds of 
tiees all around. Artek has five sepa- 
late camps—the “Marine , “Mountain , 
(ioastal’, “Azure and the “Cypress . 
The camp s territory begins at the foot¬ 


hills of ancient Mount “Ayu-Dag” 
which slopes doxx n into the sea in the 
shape of a sliunbering bear. The wea¬ 
ther is also very jjlcasant in Artek. 

We Indian children stayed in the 
Coastal camp which is along the Black 
Sea coa.st. MV belonged to “Lesnia 
Druiina, and onr detachment immber 
was 5. 'Phe .\rtek camp had 5,0(K) 
children on the xvholc. In “Ix'snia Dni- 
jina ’ there xxa're 50 children and in 
our detachment No. 5 there were 2S 
children. 

We had a lovelx time in Artc*k. 
I.wery morning we xvoidcl wake up to 
the sound ol the pioneer trumpets. 
Then our pionc'er leader would come 

The four Indian children with the Director of 
Artek Camp, Mr. Eugene Vasiliev, are (left to 
right): Pampa Paul and Hitesh Dalai (standing) 
and Siddhartha Hazra and Rajnesh Kwatra 
(foreground). 








and we'd put on our uniform and hur¬ 
ry for exercises. Then came the wash¬ 
ing and tidying up chores. Later we 
used to have a pioneer meeting when 
the programme of the day was read. 
After that we went for breakfast and 
then the day’s activities followed. 
Every day we used to go to the sea 
side for sunbath. 

The 15th of May jnarked the open¬ 
ing of the cam]). That day we Indians 
were welcomed, and the Indian and 
Soviet flags hoisted. As days passed, 
we got more involved with Artek and 
its activities. We juingled with our 
Soviet friends juoix* freely. Language 
was uo longer a barrier. Wt; learnt a 
new game called ‘‘Sniper’. We were 
taught many Soviet dances. W'e also 
used to go for excursions to different 
})laces. 

On the 17th of Ma>, we xvenl bv 
.ship to the historical town of “Alupka . 
There we saw “the Palace of the 
Kniglit . The palace has beautiful 
paintings, and scidptures. We saw the 
royal dining room, the guest room, 
and the winter garden. At the “Valley 
of the Tales ’, we saw .sculptures based 
on Pushkin’s poems and tales. We 
were taken to another garden, where 
we saw 15,000 different kinds of trees. 

On the 19th of May, we climbed the 
"Ayu-Dag” mountain which is 572 
metres above sea level. It was very 
exciting and a new experience for me. 

On 24th of May we went for an ex¬ 
cursion to the hero-town of Sivesto- 
pol. Here we were shown many monu¬ 
ments built in memory of soldiers who 
died in the Second ^^^orld War. We 
also went to various museums where 
we saw weaijous and other collections 
of the M'orld War. 

The 27th of May was “U.S.S.H. 
Dax”. All the different Republics of 


the U.S.S.R. presented typical cultu¬ 
ral items for our sake. 

And the 29th of May was ‘India 
Day’. We were very busy tliat day. In 
the morning, we wore our Indian 
dresses. Then an Indian exhibition pre¬ 
pared by us was opened by the Direc¬ 
tor of the Camp. Children from diffe¬ 
rent camps came to visit the exhibition. 
Everybody liked it. They said it wa.s 
very colourful and bright. In the after¬ 
noon, we had a concert for our Soviet 
friends. We jxresented Indian dance, 
songs, and other items. 1 had the 
honour of being chosen ‘pioneer’ that 
day. 

The Isl of June was ‘International 
(ffiildreii's Day’. In the morning we 
wrote peace messages to our unknown 
friends and sealed them in bottles and 
left them to float on the Black Sea, on 
our way back from a brief sea voyage. 
In the evening, all the 5,(KK) children 
of the Artek (]amp were ])iesent in the 
grounds of “Castrovaya’. Hoisting ot 
the “International Year of the Child 
flag fell to my honour. 

The 4th of June was celebrated as 
the “Day of the Girls”. We had a “Miss 
Artek” competion, in which I won the 
third position. 

On the 8th of June we had a Carni¬ 
val in the evening. That too was a ver>', 
colourful and enjoyable festival. Wei 
were clad in bright dresses and we; 
danced. 

We thus spent a joyous month with 
our Soviet friends and got to know 
many children from different countries. 
The\' were all free, helpful, and friend' 
ly with us. It was very difficult loi" 
me to say good-bye to them. 

Pampa Pao/ 

(More pictures on facing page) 
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Painting that won a picnic 



At left Is the painting by Pampa Paul 
which won for her a month-long 
sojourn at Artek Pioneer Camp (see 
story alongside). In the group photo 
below, Pampa is seen second from 
right in the front row (sitting). The 
four other Indian children who went 
with her are Sudha Reddy, next to 
Pampa on her right, Hitesh Dalai and 
Rajneesh Kwatra, first and third from 
left in the foreground, and Siddharta 
Hazra, fourth from left in the back row 
(standing). The others are Soviet 
children. 
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RAM.TVIIS JOURNEy 
SEEWS VERV long! 



yES...ANPIHAVE 
RUN OUT OF SONGS. 



GO Trouble shooting; 


f I 

L£/tA J-'*'''- « •-■ 


HEy LOOK! I’VE A FEELING 
SOMETHING NAST/S HAPPENING. . 

THERE'S A DARK DIRTy VIUAIN 
SELUNG POPPINS TO LITTLE CHILDREN. 




t ’ f.. VSv,'^ 



YES'THE POPPINS HE'S SELLING 
are cheap IMITATIONS... 

BAP FOR health and BAD 
FOR DIGESTION ! 






WHILE I TAKE THIS HANDFUL OF 
REAL POPPINS AND AIM AT HIS BIG FEET. 



AH SHyAM, 

GO TELL THE KJPS 
ABOUT THIS MAN’S 
WRONG DEEDS... 




MEANWHILE I THINK.. I’LLTAKE 
THESE REAL POPPINS AND 
GIVE THEM TO THE KIDS -- 
THEY DESERVE A TREAT 


LINKABLE 

LIKEABLE 

LOVABLE 


PARLE 


FRUITY 

SWEETS 



PINS 


5 FRUITY FLAVOURS 

raspberry, pineapple, 

LEMON. ORANGE AND LIME 
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Two-way Talk 


)crtr Editor, 

All children love comics. Please add more 
omics. 

Lain Arora, Faridahad 

This magazine helped me immensely in 
it'veloping my expression in English. As a 
tsult, I won many prizes in essay and story- 
iriting competitions at school and was chosen 
Chief Editor of both my school as well as 
presently) my college magazine. I hope that 
lie excellent standard is maintained and it 
hall continue to serve as an inspiration and 
delight for the young readers of the English 
iiiiguage. 

Sanjiv Hooja, Jaipur 


I like CHILDREN’S WORLD very much, 
t has a lot of humour in it. The stories are 
tr\ nice. I wish it had Crossword Puzzles. 
\lso, will you please have a page in which 
he readers can have their drawings publish¬ 
'd. too? 


Anpi Kuruvilla, Vellore 


Please publish more stamp articles and also 
those you have stopped, including Mayan 
tlie Magician and serials. 

Amitabh Hoskote, Delhi 


I like your articles on rare stamps of the 
‘'Olid. I would be glad if you introduced an 
‘rticle about how to learn photography and 
to develop negatives. I would also like 
see some more detective serials. 

Rupande M. Patel, Bombay 

We have a complaint, that is, your maga¬ 
zine was big in size, now it is too small in 
shape and size. We liked the story "The 
h^oiir Faces”. We shall be happy if you 


publish more articles on sports. 

Animesh and Supti Sen Gupta, Bhilai 

Your magazine came as a pleasant surprise. 

I read Perky’s letter to me about a hundred 
times. We are eagerly waiting for the Penpals 
column. 

Bharati Shankaran, Ajmer 

Dear Readers, 

It is nice to know that CHILDREN’S 
WORLD hel]).s its readers in multifarious 
ways. We tiwe the high .standard it has main¬ 
tained, to a great extent, to the excellent 
material it has received from its contributors 

- children and adults alike. This should 
prompt our contributors to send us their 
very best. We assure readers like Sanjiv that 
they will always find the magazine depend¬ 
able. Every issue from October will have an 
additional 4-page comics in rnulti-colourl 
That’s worth waiting for, isn’t it, Lalit and 
Amitabh? CROSSWORDS (some of them 
quite tricky) are on the anvil. Would you, 
Anju, like a feature on “Optical Illusion”? 
Watch for the September issue. We are start¬ 
ing a new serial — especially for you, Amitabh 

— next month. It’s a school story, and you 
will find the characters familiar. For Rupande, 
we have a new ‘detective serial’ on page 49. 
We had to change our size because of techni¬ 
cal reasons. However, we ensured that there 
was no reduction in reading matter. This we 
did by increasing the number of pages — 
from 48 to 64. Didn’t you notice that, 
Animesh? Once in a way, we will try to give 
you a thicker issue — like this one. You 
can all look forward to more and more 
attractive, exciting features in the coming 
issues. 

EDITOR 
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( 1 ) 

Little Monu loves to play. 

And wants me there, all through the day. 
I feed him and bathe him and put 

him to bed, 

And immediately find he’s shaking 

his head. 



MONU 

(Photographs by T.C. Jain 


“Sleep, darling Monu.” / bend down 

to say, 

“I’ve work to do, it’s no time to play." 
But Monu’s too clever and gives {me) 

such a glare, 

I feel he’s saying, “Mama, don’t vo« 

dare." 

( 2 ) 



(3) 


Then he wrinkles his eyes and crinkh 

his nose, 

And wriggles about when I tickle his toeS 
We laugh and we play for a lo^ 

long time 

It’s lovely, it's wonderful to kno] 

that he’s num- 
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But tomorrow 
he will be living 
in the world 
.of realities. 


Plan 8 secured future for your chMren Deve¬ 
lop the habit of saving m them nght now. 
Remember It's never too early to start 
Even a child of 10 years of age can open a 
Recurring Deposit Account with as little 
as Rs 5 By depositing Rs 5 every month he 
will have Rs 1027 85 in his account in 120 
months indeed helpful for his career 
For further details please contact our nearest 
branch. 
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A READ-ALOUD STORY 


LUNCH-TIME 



T was lunch-tune. 

Pinky and Pom-Pom sat at the 
dinmg table with their mother. Mother 
pat some rice in their plates. She 
'•puoned the curry on top. 

Some vegetable?” she asked. 

But before Pinky and Pom-Pom 
toiild say anything, there was a loud 
'laise. “Chrrrrr” A sparrow had come 
to sit on the dining-room door “Chrr- 
’n ” he said, “chrrrrrrrrrr.” 

Once again mother asked, “Veget¬ 
able?” 


Once again the sparrow broke in, 
“Chirr chirr chrrrrrrrrr.” 

Pinky looked at the sparrow. “Per¬ 
haps he’s hungry,” she said. She put a 
spoonful of rice in a little bowl. She 
placed the bowl on a side-table. 

“Lunch,” she said smiling up at the 
sparrow. But the sparrow took no notice 
of the ric*e. Again and again he cocked 
his head and screamed, “Chir chir chir 
chi chrrrrrrrrrr.” 

A minute later he was joined by his 
mate. “Choon choon,” said the two 
sparrows. “Choon choon chuirrrrr rr .” 
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“what noisy birds!” said mother. 

Pom-Pom jumped from her seat. 
“Shoo!” cried Pom-Pom. “Shoo!” 

The .sparrows flew up, only to sit on 
top of the window. And suddenly the 
male no.se-dived towards the dining- 
table. “Chrr,” lie cric'd, “chrr.” He flew 
to a j^lass ol water and sat on the edge. 
“Chrr,” he cried again, “chnrrrrrr.” 

“Jle is not hungry and he is not 
thirsty,” said mother. “I think he is try¬ 
ing to tell us something.” 

Pinky sat up, her eyes v(*ry wide, 
indeed. “The nest,” she cried. “Some¬ 
thing must have ha]ipened to their nest.” 

"What nest? ’ said mother. 

“The .sparrows nest. Tn a hole, just 
where the back door fits into the wall, 
said Pinky. She ran out of the room. 
Seconds latcT her voice came shaqi and 
clear. “Mothc'r, somc'one has driven a 
bloc'k of wood into that hole.” 


Mother and Pom-Pom came running 
too. “Oh dear,” said mother, “how was 
I to know? This door didn’t close pro¬ 
perly, so in the morning I called a car¬ 
penter to fix it.” 

Pinky reached out and tried to mme 
the block of wood. Mother and Pom- 
Pom tried, too, but it wouldn’t budee. 
Meanwhile, the .sparrows had also come 
Thev sat on top of the bac-k door and 
w'atcjiecl. And they w’cren’t screaming 
any more. 

"Look,” said Pom-Pom, “the mothci 
has a grain of rice in her beak. Theu 
must be babies in the nest. Oh motlui 
do something, please!” 

Mother brought a chair, stood on il 
and placed one car against the block ol 
wood. She listened. “Thank Cod, ’ sIk 
said, “1 can hear some ‘chec'p cheep 
At least the bab\ birdies are alive 
was afraid She shnddcrecl. 
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Mother put on her sandals and ran to 
call the carpenter. Pinky and Poin-Poin 
stood there, just to tell the sparrows 
that something was being done. The 
sparrows watched from the top of the 
door. But ever so often they flew to the 
block of wood, flapped then wings in 
liont of it, and went back with a sad, 
sad 'choon chirr choon'. 

The carpenter came. “The block fits 
loo tightlv,’ he said. “But I’ll do some¬ 
thing.” 

He used a drill tf) make a hole in the 
wood. Then he drove a screw into the 
hole. In the end he caught the head of 
the screw with a piece of cloth and 
pulled and pulled. Mother and Pink> 
and Pom-Pom stood around, holding 
their breath. The sparrows sat perfectly 
still, watching, and waiting. Oidy once 
the female flew closer to get a better 


look. 

At last the block came loose. The 
carj^enter pulled it out. Mother brought 
a torch, jumped on the chair, and shone 
the torch into the hole. “Oh, they’re 
fine, ’ she cried happily. “I can count 
three. So small. Their eyes are .still 
closed." 

Pinky and Pom-Pom jumped on the 
chair, too, to see the baby birdies. But 
just lor a Jilin ulc. “Chirnrir chrr chrr 
chrr chn rirrrr, scolded the male spar¬ 
row, as loud as he could. Pinky and 
Pom-Pom jimijied off. The sparrow flew 
into the hole. 

“Lunch-lime, laughed mother, hap¬ 
pily. Then she gathered Pinky and Pom- 
Pom into her aims and gave them a big 
hug. 

Pratibha Nath 


Each day. Modern Bakeries 
brings nutrition to 
over 8 lakh children. 


And that's not all. 



Bread for the common man. | 

Modern Bakeries began by making 
la convenient food item—India's first ^ 
fortified bread—easily available to the 
common man. 

Today, besides several varieties of 
bread, we also make other foods—nans, 
buns and peanut butter—and our R & 0 
unit IS experimenting with other Indian 
and Western style foods All convenient, 
economical—and nutritious In addition 
to this, we are also the marketers of 
Double Seven. 

From our 12 units, we also make 
specially fortified breads for school 


feeding and social welfare schemes — 
for 8 lakh people everyday 

Besides our commitment to nutrition, 
we also have a commitment to make our 
products available at the lowest possible 
price. Which is Viihy. whertver Modern 
Bread is sold, bread prices which used to 
fluctuate wildly have stabilized. 

In the future, we plan to help the 
small scale sector by marketing ttieir^^ 
foods through our wide distribution 
network 

All part of a policy directed at 
building a healthy people, a healthy 
nation. 


MODERN BAKERIES (INDIA) LHVuicD... Committed tO iiuiium 
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‘‘Just Fifty Rupees!” 


M ADHAVAN NATR was a self- 
made man. He had left his home 
state—Kerala—forty years ago and 
settled down in Delhi. He had come 
with his young bride, all eager to make 
a big name in business. Ambitious, he 
did not mind working hard. He had 
sought the help of many of his rela¬ 
tives back home to secure a job, but 
they all turned a deaf ear to him. But 
he was not disheartened with life. He 
made up his mind that whatever he 
did, he would do it alone. So, he put 
his heart and soul into whatever work 
he did, and in ten years time, from a 
mere petty shopkeeper, he became one 
of the richest men of Delhi. To his 
folks in Kerala, he was as good as 
dead. They never bothered to find out 
his whereabouts. 

But it IS very seldom that a famous 
person remains unknown for long. 
Very soon, news of his wealth and 
position spread far and wide. He was 
also very popular and loved because of 
his good nature and generosity. He 
could never say ‘no’ to anyone who 
came for help. In fact, his wife and 
children would often get irritated at 
the way he indulged in entertaining so 
many people, some of them absolute 
strangers! 

Madhavan Nair never felt that he 
was an important person. He remained 
humble in thought and in his way of 
living. With the help of his contacts, 
he even helped many young, intelligent 
and enthusiastic men to get jobs. He 
remembered his own early days when 
he had come, alone and helpless, to a 


new place and how hard he had 
struggled to reach the position he was 
in today. He felt that by helping them, 
he was saving them from the piob- 
lems he himself had faced. 

It was then that it all began. The 
visitors to him so far had been content 
with the food and stay they managed 
in Madhavan Nair’s house. By now, 
the great relatives, who had never 
cared for the young man in Kerala, 
started writing affectionate letters 
wanting to renew their association. His 
wife was very angry because he wrote 
to them that they should consider his 
home as theirs. 

The first to anive was a nephew. 
Sukumaran had completed his school 
education but did not know a word of 
Hindi. He knew just enough English 
to save him from being beaten up! 
old parents had decided that he was 
now the lesponsibility of his uncle. 
Madhavan Nair had no choice. Su¬ 
kumaran came with a little handbag 
and just one pair of clothes, so he had 
to be provided with everything: clothes 
for winter, a new pair of shoes, even 
hair oil, besides a furnished room 
Of course everything had to be of the 
best quality! With some difficulty, his 
admission was secured in a ccllece. 
When Madhavan Nair asked him if 
would need any money, he replied, 
“Just fifty rupees a month will do.” 

He stayed till he found a good job " 
no doubt, with Madhavan Nair’s in¬ 
fluence. Other relations followed, some 
on official work, some for sight-seeing 
Madhavan Nair had to arrange for 
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their conducted tours. His own children 
refused to raise even a little finger. He 
also liked to buy them a set of clothes 
and to send something for their patents 
in Kerala. He had to buy their return 
train tickets, and when asked if they 
needed anything, the prompt answer 
came, “Just fifty rupees for the 
journey!” 

Often Madhavan Nair was even 
cheated. Like when he paid fifty rupees 
eveiy month towards the college edu¬ 
cation of his private secretary’s son. 
On the first of every month, the boy 
religiously turned up to collect the 
amount, and when Madhavan Nair 
asked him how he was fating in his 
.studies, he would sa>, “Very well, 
sir!” Until one day, he received an 
anonymous phone call saying the 
I young man was wasting his money and 
I not attending any college. So, the next 
lime he came for his dole, Madhavan 
Nair asked the boy to get a letter 
from his Principal that he was attend¬ 
ing classes regularly. Only then would 
he get his fifty rupees. That was the 
last he saw of him! 

As years went by, Madhavan Nair 
had to suffer the visits of officials and 
legislators from his State, who came 
and stayed with him. They were enter¬ 
tained to good food, and an hour be¬ 
fore they started on their return jour¬ 
ney, they would say, “Give me just 
fifty rupees. I’m short of money. I had 
some unexpected expenditure. As soon 
as 1 go back, I shall send it by money 
order.” And invariably it would be the 
last he saw of that fifty rupees! 

By and by the taunts of his wife and 
children had some effect on Madhavan 
Nair. He soon got fed up of these 
scroungers. He decided he would give 
them either forty-nine rupees or fifty- 
one, but never fifty rupees! 

Atiki Shankar 
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(tTjUT we can go alone to Delhi," sug- 

D gested my brother Rohan Kumar, 
called R.K. for short, hopefully. 

"You three alone to Delhi bv train?” cried 
ni\ mother and wrung her hands. “That’s 
impossible. I won’t allow it!” 

“But, Mummy, please,” pleaded my \'Ounger 
tirother Muke.sh, called Mukku affectionateh, 
■'please, Mummy, say yes!” 

■‘No, no, no,” decided my mother. “You’ll 
li.ive to stay at home. I’m sure home is not 
the worst jilace to spend the vacation!” 

■ But, Ma,” continued my brother R.K. in, 
\\liat looked to me. a rather fruitless dis- 
(ii.ssion, “I’m a responsible soiing man of 
tliirtcen vears. I know how to look after 
lliese kids,” and he gave the “kids” next to 
linn a haid and penetrating look. 

But the kids just stared at him blankly, 
not saying a word. “Isn’t it, Ruchika,” ho 
.isked once more, more directly, and kicked 
m\ .shin so hard inidcT the table tliat 1 eried, 
Ohhhhh,” while tears of pain clouded my 
e\es. 

“She means ‘Oh \es’,” said my brother 
K.K. ver\' sweeth. “Isn’t it, Ruchika?” 

j 

“Oh, ” I moaned and before his shoe could 
I e ach me once again, I added (juickly, “Oh, 

I mean, ves, of course.” 

My mother was goiiig to in.sist, “No, no, 
never”, when m\ father intcri'upted. “Why 
not give them a chance, the responsible 
umng man, his brother, and sister? After all. 
It is only an overnight journey, and Mallika 
will receive them at the .station.” 

“But. ...” started my mother. The rest 
ni the sentence was drowned in the outburst 
nf hurrahs. My brother R.K., Mukku and I 
lumped round the dining table, the tw'o with 
lov and I with pain because my .shin was 
'-till burning like fire. 

And then the great day came. My brother 
K K., Mukku. and I were leaning out of the 
I ompartment window looking down into the 
w orried face of mv mother. 

‘Yes, yes,” we promised for the hundred 
■Old twentieth time, “wc’ll be careful.” 


“Well, Rohan.” said my mother urgently, 
“look after Ruchika and little Mukesh.” 

“I will, I will,” promised my brother. 

lie promised not to talk to .strangers, not 
to buy an\ horrible dirty food from the sta¬ 
tion vendors or touch their tea. He promised 
to lock the compartment door sccurclv, not 
to tease cither Mukku or me. He agreed to 
sw itch ofl tlu' light at exactly 10 o’clock and 
sleep properK till it was time to get up at 
Ni/amuddiii. 

He proiiiis('d that and many more things, 
and Mukku and I kept on nodding our heads 
m agre('ment. We kept on promising and 
waving to our ])ar('nts till the train jerked 
into motion and pulled out of the station. 

The moment we had h'ft th(' station and 
m\ parents Ix'hind us, all these promises were 
forgotten. 

Mv hroth(‘r B.K. and Mukku jumped about 
the compartment like monkeys, they pressed 
each and ev('r\' switch, fumbled with every 
knob, and closed and opmied the ujuper berth 
at h'ast ten times. That made them feci 
rava-nons w'ith hunger, and the\’ sat down to 
gobble all the sandv'iches, biscuits, peanuts 
and fruits m\’ mother had pack(‘d for us to 
meet am emergenev. 

“Well,” said im brother R.K. with his 
mouth full, “hunger is a state of emergency, 
isn’t it, Mukku?” 

And Mukku, the sillv boy and copycat, 
nodded with his hands and his mouth full. 
They had a terrific time. 

When we reached the next .station and 
the train had rolled to a halt, R.K. and Mukku 
liad not onl\' finished all the food, but most 
of the fruits and sweets, too, that my mother 
had sent for mx' aunt. “R.K.,” 1 pleaded with 
him, “sto]) eating. “You’ll get sick. And 
what’ll Aunty sav. . .?” 

“Oh, Ruchika, go and sleep, you’re such 
a bore,” grumbled my brother, “Come, 
Mukku. wn^’ll go and see what they’re selling 
outside.” 

He pulled him along and pushed himself 
tl rough the door and was gone. 
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“Rohan..I cried, but when many friend¬ 
ly and unfriendly faces peeped into our com¬ 
partment inquiringly, I shut the door and 
pushed the window open and scanned the 
platform for my brothers. But I couldn’t see 
them. The platform was crowded with peo¬ 
ple and porters and vendors selling every¬ 
thing from tea to magazines; There was no 
sign of the two. 

‘Oh, they’re going to miss the train,’ I 
knew it. ‘Oh, I wish niv mother weie here.’ 
She knew how to handle the two. There, the 
whistle blew and the train jerked into 
motion. 

“Mnkkn, Mnkkn,” I cried desperately. But 
I r('eeiv('d no response. Hundreds of people 
glided past ni\' window, waving hands, 
smiling and crying, shouting “good-lne”, but 
there was no sign of m^' brothers. 

Tears blinded my vision. I sank back into 
my seat and covered my face with mv hands. 
What could I do? What else? 

I should pull the emergency chain. Yes, I 
should, but wliere could I find it? Outside, 
in the corridor? 1 jumped up and tore the 
door open and looked straight into the grin¬ 
ning faces of the beasts that were m^’ 
brothers. 

“FIaha hoho,’’ the^■ laughed, “we did gixe 
^’on a fright.” 

And thev thumpe;d eacli other’s bac'k 
rolling with laughter. 

“Not at all, ” I said as cool us 1 c't)uld, 
“not at all.” 

I closed the door and sat down and hid 
mv face behind a book. But I didn’t r('ad. 
I just couldn’t. 

How could T. with R.K. and Mnkkn plaA - 
ing the fool, with R.K. and Mukku munehing 
and ernnehing awa\' whatever there was, 
with R.K. and Mukku giggling and snigger¬ 
ing and poking fun at me? 

It was 10 o’clock and the\ didn’t stoj). It 
was 11. then 12 and they were still jumping 
about. 

1 had long since sjnead my bedding on the 
upper berth hoping to fall asleep, when 


Mukku and R.K. were still reading coniicxi 
and stuffing themselves with peanuts. 

And then I fell asleep to the peaccinl 
“tack ta tack” of the wheels. 

“Ah, get up, quickl” 

The excited voice of my brother made nn 
jump up. 

“What happened? What is it?” T asked m 
panic, 

“We’ll be in Nizamuddin in five minud s 
cried mv brother. 

“How, win?” I asked slecpiK. 

“Oh, come on, Ruehika, get up, pack up, 
get going, please.” 

He ])ut on his trousers and slipped mtci 
his shoes. 

Then he started to shake Mukku like a 
sack of wheat, “(iet up, Muks,” he said 
nrgentb. “Mnks, get u|), put on vour paiiK 
bos, we’ve airived.” 

But Mukku didn’t hear him, he was sleep 
ing like a log. 

“Oh, Buehika, please,” cried mv brotlie’ 
desperatels, “whs don’t sou get him r(*;uh' 
I’ll pack the hold-all.” 

“But svhal’s the time?” I asked. “It’s still 
night.” 

“It’s not night, it is half-past-seven,” 

“Half-past-sesen? How can it be half-past 
sesen? It’s still so dark. Give me s'our wateli 

“Of course, it is half-past-seven,” grunihli d 
ms brother. “Here, look for yourself,” and Ik 
thrust his w'atch into ms hands. 

I looked at it. Yes, it showed half-past 
seven, didn’t it? But after I had wiped the 
sleep out of ms eyes and turned the watili 
round, it shosved 2 o'clock — two hours altci 
midnight. 

I svas too tired to laugh at him. I was 1i><’ 
tired to sas anything but, “Go back to sh ’ J’ 
Wake us up in another five hours!” 

Ms brother R.K. .slipped out of his troiisii'- 
once again and got into his pyjamas. 

He switched off the light and we tried 
go back to sleep. For a long time I hean' 
him ginmbling and mumbling. Then I conl'i 
hear nothing but the lullabs of the traia 
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Tiick, tack, tack ta! 

^^^len I woke up, the sun was peeping in 
lliiough the shutters. For a moment I did 
iiiit know where I was. Then I remembered. 
\\V were on our way to Delhi! 

1 snuggled more comfortably into my pillow 
and was about to snatch a bit more of sleep, 
wlu'H I realised there was something wrong. 
The train wasn’t moving! 

I got up and li.stened. Not a .sound could 
he heard. No friendly tack-tack-tack of the 
wheels, no shuffling of feet, no sneezing from 
i the next compartment. 

Kvervthing was deadly silent, gho.stly silent. 
“Rohan?” I whispered. “Rohan?” 

Mv brother was fast a.sleep. He .snored a 
hit and turned over. 

“‘Rohan?” I cried alarmed. “Rohan, get up. 
Something has happened to the train.’’ I got 
down from my' upper berth in a flash. Shak¬ 
ing nu’ brother by his shoulders, I cried 
dcs pc'iatcl V, “Rol lan! ” 

.'\nd since it appeared that he refused to 
hsten to “Rohan”, 1 shook him harder and 
ulled, “R.K., R.K., wake up! The train has 
•'topped.” 

“What?” 

“The train has STOPPED!” T shouted into 
Ins car. “Mavbe there has been an accident, 
111 a robbery! May'be dacoits have attacked 
die train.” 

“ Dacoits?” asked my brother R.K., and was 
up and out of bed in a jiffy- “Where are 
tliey?” and he drew out his pocket knife and 
M lapped it open. “Where are they?” he roared 
Old searched the compartment. 

“Listen, R.K., just iLsten to me,” 1 plead¬ 
ed and pulled him by his sleeves. 

But my brother brushed me aside and 
' oared, “Where are the dacoits, where?” He 
I' lnped towards the window and pushed the 
h inds up. “Where are they?” he roared into 
f‘ii‘ .splendid sunny morning. 

Suddenly' his face and his voice fell, 

“The train,” lie whispered, “the train has 
"' ipped. Why, what’s the time?” 

He dived under his blanket and searched 


for his watch. 

For a second, his voice carried a feeling of 
utter disbelief as he held it to his ears, shook 
it, looked at it once again and whispered with 
pale lips, “It is quarter to nine! A QUARTER 
TO NINE! We mu.st have reached 
Nizamuddin. God knows where we are!” 

Wc ojiened the window and looked out. 
There was no platform anywhere in sight. 
Ju.st rails and a few bogies. 

I looked at my brother and he at me. I 
felt like crying and laughing, both at the 
same time. And since neither I nor my 
brother could decide what to do, we kept 
quiet. 

“Come on, Ruchika,” he said finally, “we’ve 
got to get out of here, fast.” 

We woke up Mukku, and tried to explain 
to him what had happened. But it was im- 
jMissible. He kept on a.sking, “Where is 
aunty? Wliy hasn't .she come to take us?” 
Then he went on complaining of stomach 
ache, which wasn’t surprising after what he 
had eaten the previous day. And when he 
didn’t .sto]) complaining about stomach pain 
and weeping for aunty, I shouted, “Oh, stop 
that noise! 1 told vou not to eat so much, 

I told vou not to read so long in the bad 
light f)f the train. But you wouldn’t listen. 
Now stop crying till I’ve packed the 
suitcase!” 

“I’ll do that!” said my brother. “And don’t 
shout at him, it isn’t his fault.” 

I looked at my brother, surprised, wonder¬ 
ing whether he would say more. But lie 
didn’t. He was busy with the hold-all and 
the suitcase. 

Finally we had all the things packed, the 
hold-all, the suitcase, two baskets, and a 
shoulder bag. 

“Now you two go and wait at the door, I’ll 
t^ome with all the luggage and help you 
down,” said my brother R.K. 

Then, weighing the two baskets in his 
hands, he added, “You carry the baskets, 
Ruchika, they’re not so heavy.” 

“Thanks to your appetite,” I said. 
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‘Tes,” said my brother, “at least that 
proved to be helpful,” and he chuckled a 
little. 

Even 1 couldn’t help laughing. “If mother 
comes to know... . ” I said. 

“Oh help, if she could see us now.. . 
exclaimed my brother. “Oh god!” 

Just the idea made us burst with laughter. 
We laughed. H.K., Miikku and I. 

We sat down on the baskets and laughed 
and laughed till our sides ached and we fell 
ofl the luggage, all three of us. That started 
us laughing all over again. 

“But what will Aunt Mallika say'r*’ asked 
Mukku .suddenly. 

Aunt Mallikal We had forgotten about her. 

“C]onie on, everybody,” called my brother, 
“\'Ou get down first, then I’ll follow with the 
luggage.” 


And so we did, and started off on our 
march towards the railway station, yards and 
yards away. 

We marched one behind the other, Mukku 
in front carrying the shoulder bag, then I 
with the two baskets, followed by R.K. who 
seemed ready to break down any moment 
under the weight of the hold-all and the 
suitcase. 

But he didn’t say a word. No one spoke 
till we reached the platform. 

And there, amongst the .station master and 
the whole train personnel, stood our aunt 
and cousin Arjun. 

“But believe me!” Aunt Mallika was saying 
desperateh'. “I just rang up their house. Tlie 
children were on the train. They had left 
Bho])al in the evening. ” 

“But you can see for yourself, madam. 
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tlicy haven’t come. They were not on the 
tiain.” 

■'Yes, we were,” said my brother very 
(jinetly. “Here we are. I’m sorrv, aunty. But 
1 overslept.” 

Rohan, my boy!” cried my aunt and broke 
through the crowd. “Mukku! Ruchika! Thank 
(rod, you’re safe!” 

,\nd .she drew us into her arms. All three 
of us and the luggage. Then she looked us 
()\er from top to toe and whispered over and 
o\'er again, “Thank god, vouVe all right. 


Come on, Arjun, call a porter.” 

But my cousin Arjun couldn’t call for a 
porter. He stood there with his handkerchief 
pressed again.st his mouth choking with 
laughter. 

“Now, really, Arjun,” scolded my aunt, “I 
don’t know what's so funny about it. The 
poor children. What a fright they gave us, 
and what a fright the\' nmst have had.” 

Well, I don’t know about R.K. and Mukku. 
Bet I’m sure, T had my share. 

Sigrun Srivastava 



For the Welfare of Children 
Left Front Government in Tripura has so far: 

• Set up 600 Balwadi Centres. 

• Started Mid-day-meal programme for the students of Primary 
Schools of rural areas. 

• Extended better medical facilities. 

• Opened baby creches to look after the children of tea garden 
labourers. 

• Established a Children's Home for the destitutes. 

• Introduced dress allowance for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe students. 

• Extended facilities of education in mother-tongue in primary stage 
for Scheduled Tribe children. 

Left Front Government is pledged to accept 
the rights of every chi d to grow healthy— 
both physically and mentally. 
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Rukmini^s Adventure 


R UKMINI was driving home her 
small herd of goats as usual, one 
evening. She was eager to reach home 
quickly, because her father had pro¬ 
mised to give her a bonny little kid 
all for herself, 1 hope it is a snow- 
white one,’ she thou^t. 

Five goats of their herd of twenty 
^d presented them with ten kids a 
few weeks earlier, and her father was 
looking after the kids and their moth¬ 
ers. She had begged her father to give 
her one of them for a pet and he had 
promised to give her one as a reward 
for her hard work. 

It was quite a problem for her to 
choose out of the ten sweet-looking 



kids. Even though she spent quite a 
time looking them over with a critical 
eye, she was at a loss to make a defi¬ 
nite choice. 

“Don’t worry, my child,” her father 
had said that day, before she took the 
rest of the herd to graze, “I’ll give you 
one this evening when you come 
back.” 

Rukmini .shooed all the goats into 
the pen and locked the gate. She tlieii 
ran towards the house, where hci 
father was sitting by the door, smok¬ 
ing his hookah. 

“Give me the kid, father, she said, 
tugging at his sleeve. 

“Goodness, child,” he said with a 
laugh. “Why this hurry? Go and have 
your tea first.” 

So Rukmini had to wait iniiraticnth 
for another ten minutes while sh(‘ 
drank her tea. She and her father then 
went to the shed where the mothers 
with their kids were. They looked up 
as the two approached and one or two 
gave little bleats of welcome, for thc\ 
were fond of little, gentle Rukmini and 
her equally gentle father. 

Rukmini s father lacked up a kid. 
It was standing beside its mother and 
did not even struggle when he pick¬ 
ed it up. Rukmini was overjoyed that 
it was snow-white, though it had a 
black patch on its neck. 

Here you are, Rukmini,” he said, 
and placed the kid in her outstretched 
arms. 

“Thank you, father,” munnured 
Rukmini, stroking the kid’s silky-soft 
eai's. “I shall call him ‘Bhola’. He looks 
so innocent!” 

Bhola gave a soft bleat and butteci 
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Iici chill with his head thoroughly 
jaireing. 

Soon, Bhola and Rukniini were in- 
s(i)arable. He followed her wherever 
sIk' went, like Mary’s little lamb, and 
Hiikinini, too, adored him whole¬ 
heartedly, and took him along where- 
t‘\('i she went. When she went to bed 
.it night, Bhola curled up by her side 
hU’ a dog. 

Bhola was not only a lovable pet but 
.ilso a faithful friend, and helped her 
with the herd. If a goat were to break 
;i\\a>’ from the herd, Bhola would be 
;ilt(T it in a trice and bring it back, 
hutting it with his hard little head, just 
like a .shepherd’s dog. 

One diiy, Rukmiiii took her charge 
liigh up a hillside quite far from her 
limrie, where a lot of berry bushes 
mew in abundance. The day was fine 
and the sun was shining wann m a 
rlondless .sky. The little herd was con¬ 
tentedly enjoying the feast. Little Kuk- 
iiMiii was watching them, with an arm 
naind Bhola, who was fast a.sleep by 
lier side. 

\fter an hour or two, Rukmini .shar¬ 
ed her lunch of chapatis and pickle 
ith Bhola (who was cpiite partial to 
eliapatis. It was then that she noticed 
dll' change in the weather. Now and 
iie,aiu a gust of cool breeze wimld 
dlow, increasing in intensity. 

The herd grew uneasy and restless 
‘i!i(l began fidgeting. Rukmini was puz¬ 
zled by their behaviour, more so be- 
^ III ISC Bhola, too, appeared disturbed. 

i’he herd began to drift uphill, one 
'll I wo stopping by a bush to nibble at 
dll' leaves before rushing off to join 
dll' rest. 

Bukmini tried to control the herd 
" th Bhola’s help. The breeze had by 
w changed into a wind and the hot 
‘dSemoon suddenly turned cold. 


She hurriedly tied her ‘chunni’ round 
Bhola’s neck, much to his annoyance, 
lest he, too took it into his head to go 
with the herd. She called the herd but 
for once it paid no heed. Rulanini wish¬ 
ed she had not brought it so far away 
from home. She heard the rumble of 
distant thimder, and knew at once that 
a sudden storm would be upon them in 
a short time. 

The bleats of the herd grew fainter 
and, through her tears, saw it disap¬ 
pear behind a bend. 

The sun too had disappeared as if a 
curtain had been pulled across the sky 
Rukmini could smell the rain in the air 
and looked about for some shelter. 

Some way up the hillside .she saw a 
huge rock hollowed out at the botom 
and, with Bhola in the lead, headed 
for it. They were barely fifteen yards 
from the rock when the stomi came 
down on them with all its fury. Heavy 
drops of rain fell soaking her and 
Bhola. They huddled under the rock 
and Rukmini stared miserably at the 
rain and the steam rising from the hot 
earth, feeling strangely comforted with 
a wet Bhola next to her. 

The rain fell down hard, the wind 
diiving it about at its will. Rukmini 
shivered under the shelter and her 
teeth chattered with the cold. The 
thought of the helpless herd roaming 
unprotected on the hillside at the mer¬ 
cy of the storm made her cry bitterly. 

The storm lasted over two hours, 
though Rukmini could only make a 
very unsure guess. Then it stopped, as 
suddenly as it had begun. The clouds 
hfted and a pale sunshine sifted 
through the rapidly thinning clouds. 
Still shivering, she crept out of her 
.shelter and untied Bhola’s makeshift 
lead. The sun was quite low in the sky 
and, looking at it, Rukmini judged it 
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to be past her usual time for returning 
home. Late or not, she first had to find 
the runaways. 

With the sun's rays slowly drying 
her clothes, .she began to hunt for the 
herd, calling some of the goats and 
prompting Bhola to bleat, hoping the 
others would hear and recognise him. 

It was Bhola who found them. With¬ 
out any warning, he suddenly darted 
up the hill, ignoring Ruhnini’s frantic 
calls, and disappeared over the top. 
Rukmini followed. But it wasn’t as 
easy for her as it was for Bhola! The 
wet ground made it diflicult for her to 
climb as quickly as she usually did. 
Twice, she slipped, and the second 
tiuK' she broke her sandals. She climb¬ 
ed the rest of the way l)areloot. 

Standing atop the hill she looked 
round. Oh! how wonderful it was to 
sec the mud-spattered herd being, 
rounded by Bhola and begin climbing 
the side. C^alling out their names 



at the top of her voice, she climlDedl 
down swiftly. 

The herd looked up on hearing 
her voice. In another moment, Rnk- 
mini was surrounded by the herd and 
she hugged each of them, unmindful 
of the mud coating them, teais run¬ 
ning down her cheeks, laughing and 
sobbing at the same time. 

“Why did you run away, you sillv| 
things?” she scolded. 

Seeing the sun setting behind the] 
hills, Rukmini headed the goats home. 
Though she was tired, she kept the held 
on the move, as the shadows lengthen¬ 
ed and she did not want to .spend the 
night out on the hills. 

So the small group stumbled through 
in .semi-darkne.s.s. STiddenly, Rukmini 
thought she heard somebody calling 
her. Taken by surprise, she was fright¬ 
ened, and thoughts of ghosts and spi¬ 
rits rushed tluough her mind. Again, 
she heard the voice calling her, its 
echo fading away. Bhola, too, heard it 
and with an excited bleat he galloped] 
off, ignoring Rukmini s calls. 

Quite scared now Rukmini .shooed' 
the goats till they ran, while she called | 
Bhola’s name again and again. 

A shout was heard, in reply, and 
soon Bhola was rushing back to her, 
bleating. Round the bend came a group 
of men carrying lanterns, and one ol 
them called out. “Rukmini!' 

“Papa!” cried Rukmini as she rect)g- 
nised him, and soon he held her in hi'^ 
strong arms. She began to weep softh, 
and he picked her up. “Don’t cry, my 
child. Evei-ything will be all right.’ 

One of the men took charge of the 
goats, but Bhola preferred to stay with 
Rukmini. She stroked his hard little 
head, and said, T don’t know what I 
would have done without you. ’ 

Umesh Gaikwa^ 
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HIJACKED! 


I T was the first time I was travelling 
by plane. I was to go from Delhi to 
Bombay to see my ‘Massi’. As we reach¬ 
ed the airport, I jumped straight out of 
tJie car and rushed to board the plane. 
I was to travel alone, and I was a bit 
seared. So, I had brought along my 
catapult and some big round stones. 

Our plane was a jumbo jet. It just 
looked like a big whale. On getting in¬ 
side the plane, I peeped into the cock¬ 
pit. Over there I saw many buttons and 
knobs. So I did not dare go and sit in 
the pilot’s seat, because I could have 
pressed a wrong button and the plane 
would have flown—just like that! 

Among the passengers I saw two men. 
One had a big moustache and the other 
a beard. I wished in my mind they 
would not be hijackers. The man sitting 
next to me said he was a ‘shikari’ and 
i that he had himted tigers, rogue ele- 
I phants, and crocodiles. 

A voice called out from the loud- 
i speaker: Flight 113 was now leaving. I 
waved to my father, and mother and 
l)rother, and they waved back to me. 
The plane started with a loud noise and 
then slowly rose up in the air. 

In the middle of the flight, the two 
men got up from their seats and went 
straight to the cockpit. One came out 
hut the other stayed in. Now I knew 
that we were being hijacked. The one 
who came out had a revolver in his 
hand. He asked us to put up our hands. 
Tears rolled down my cheeks. I took a 
I-)ok at the shikari. He had gone pale 
and was perspiring. 

The hijacker who had the revolver 
was leaning against the door. The other 
liijacier suddenly pushed it open, not 
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knowing that his partner was leaning 
against it. As he turned back, I quickly 
pulled out my catapult, fixed a stone to 
it, took a careful aim, and whack! It got 
the hijacker on the head and he fell 
down without a sound. When the other 
hijacker came near me, I said “Hands 
up!” flashing my catapult. He meek¬ 
ly smrendered. 

I went inside the cockpit and told the 
pilot what had happened. He radioed 
Bombay to say that we were safe. When 
we reached Bombay, you should have 
seen the crowd that awaited me. Be¬ 
fore I got down, the air hostess gave 
me a boxful of chocolates. As I came 
down the ramp, the flash from the 
cameras blinded me and I could not 
see my ‘Massi’ till I found myself in 
her arms. 

Gautam Singh (9) 


THE POLICEMAN 

Hoot, hoot, hoot, all day long. 

The policeman’s tired hearing this 

tuneless song. 

His piercing eyes on the traffic, 

A slightly frowning face, 

A hand that waves left and right. 
Watching care rushing as if in a race. 
The bicycle riders do not care. 
Darting about here and there; 

If they were to see the policeman stare 
They’ll all escape like a fleeing hare! 

Sidharta Mukherjee (10) 
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SAVING IS THE FINEST EXPRESSION 

OF 

ECONOMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

ANDHRA BANK HAS DEVISED SCHEMES TO HELP YOU 
EXPRESS THIS CONSCIOUSNESS IN MANY WAYS. 

OUR SCHEMES ARE TAILOR-MADE TO SUIT EVERY 
NEED TO HELP YOU THROUGH THE YEAR AHEAD. 

Cruhakalpa - A Sweet Home for Everyone 

Kiddy Bank — The Money-making Toy for Children 

Karshaka Sahaya — Farmers—Watch Your Inputs Grow 
Social Security for 

Women — A Woman’s Right to Economic Independence 

Jana Sahaya — A Tidy Sum for Household Needs 

Kalpatharuvu — An Eye on Future Commitments 

and many such other schemes. 

ANDHRA BANK —the bank responsive to people’s needs 

ANDHRA BANK 

(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 

Central Office; Sultan Bazar 
HYDERABAD 500001 
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I SAW one day a blue paper pinned on our 
school notice board. I read it. It was about 
the Ramakri.shna Mission conducting an Eng¬ 
lish recitation competition. I requested my 
teacher to include my name. My parents 
trained me at home. I practised daily. I, along 
with some other students of my school, at¬ 
tended the competition. I was told that more 
thaji 40 schools in New Delhi were taking 
part in the competition. I was nervous iu the 
beginning. My heart was beating when my 
turn came. I prayed to Him. And He gave 
me courage, and I completed my recitation. 
When other stiuh'uts also finished, to my 
smpri.se, the judges declared me the best 
candidate. I received a prize, in the presence 
of a colourful gathering, from a Supreme 
Court Judge. 

S. Visala 


This hehts him when he is teething.. 

NAUNEHAKXIPESYRIK 



Naunehal Gripe Syrup ia apeclally formulated for 
babies during teething, and helps your baby cope 
at this difficult time. 

It stops pain In the gums, settles digeet lert. 
gripes, removes conetlpetlon, checks dUrtbiM. 
end ctbnulatoe appetHa. 



IAUNEHALDABYTONK 

And your baby • tonic for hla all found 


And as your baby grovrs, a tonic for 
hMrtUil Naunehal Baby Tonic has vita nutflenie OiM 
■ normal diet may fall to provide; Vitamlrw^ c, 
0 & B complex plus 4 mlnerue. 

AM in pn eaeWy essimlleble form to 
Mifdy and strong, and keep him alert and smiling. 



end this helps him grow Strong! 
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My dad uses Cherry Blossom 
White Cleaner for his Tennis shoes 
ldotoo...natch!” 


—Says Dev, son of 
Premjit La II 
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Cherry Blossom White Cleaner keeps sports 
shoes dazzling white and new. That's why 
it's a must for rising tennis star Dev, and his 
famous Dad—and sportsmen all over the world 

Build your game from the ground up...with 
super-white sports shoes. Get Cherry Blossom , 
White Cleaner today. Now with a built-in 
applicator, so it's easy to use too ! 


MKlDlf [1 For Dazzling Whito Sports Shoes! 


LINTAS/CBWC-1-20 
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A s we go to pre!?s, the 22nd Summer 
Olympic Games is just a week away, 
awaiting a formal opening in Moscow on 
|iih 19. 

Tins is the first time that the Modem 
Ohinpic Games is being held in the capital 
111 a socialist country. 

Be sides Moscow, four other cities of the 
I Leningrad, Minsk and Kiev, where the 
idolball {‘limination matches will be held, 
and Tallinn, the venue for the yachting re- 
"ulta—ai'e all spruced up for the big event, 
\bout 12,000 sportsmen and women from 
ii\er 85 c-ountries are expected to participate 
III the Moscow Games. Between July 19 and 
\iigust 3, 21 events would have been com- 

9VER TO MOSCOW! 

pii'ted and 203 sets of gold, silver and bronze 
UK' lals —an all time high—would have been 
won. The first gold medal has been timed 
for being awarded on July 20, hardly 20 
liditrs after the grand opening ceremony in 
l.ii/liniki, Moscow, the main avenue of the 
Baines. 

Jh^sides the closing ceremonies, Moscow 
"ill also witness track-and-field events, foot- 
liall finals, equestrian events, gymnastics and 
I'kIo, volleyball, aquatic sports, basketball, 
liandball, fencing, wrestling, boxing, arcliers, 

I ling, and a few other spo.rts. 

Ill fact, about a hundred Olympic sports 
‘I'd other facilities have been newb' got 
H idy or modernised, 76 of them in Moscow 
ItSl'It. 

Hie Olympic village in a south-west dis- 
tin! of Moscow will house all the 12,000 
'^"iitestants and the 2,000 odd officials ac- 
O'liipanying them. Tlie village is spread over 
hh hectares. The eighteen 16-storey apart- 
"" lit buildings are surrounded by a stadium. 
tli!( (> all-purpose gyms, three swimming pools, 

* nltur^ centre, a community service cen¬ 


★ 



tre and other facilities. 

A third ol the world will watch all the 
splendour and glory of tlie 22nd Games on 
TV. The others will listen to reports and run¬ 
ning commentaries over the radio, or read 
all about the Games in newspapers and ma¬ 
gazines. For this global coverage, nearly 
7,500 newsmen including 3,800 from the “ele¬ 
ctronic press” will be assembling in various 
centres in the USSR. 

The Olympic Flame was fit on June 19, 
at a solemn ceremony at the temple of the 
Greek goddess Gera, in the anc-ient town of 
Olympia, by a Greek acTress, Maria Moska- 
liu. Soon afterviiards, the journey of the 
Olympic Torch began, and by the time it 
reaches Moscow, it would have covered 5,000 
kilometres—through Greece (1,170 km), Bul- 
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Left, above: Soviet gymnast 
Alexander Dityatin warms up 
for the Moscow Olympics. At 
the Montreal Games, he won 
two silver medals. Below : A 
high board jump normally is 
made in 1.8 seconds. For 
Yelena Vaitsekhovskaya, this 
time is enough to make so¬ 
mersaults and twists and to 
enter water without a splash! 
No wonder she bagged a 
gold medal at Montreal. 
Three years earlier, she was 
already the first woman diver 
in the world to perform dives 
meant for the male world and 
Olympic champions. Her pre¬ 
sent training schedule in¬ 
cludes nearly 170 dives a 
day. 


ALL EY 




Above: Figure-skating by the little bear cub ‘Olympic’ and animal-trainer an 
of the Moscow Ice-ballet, Eduard Rybakov, will be in the cultural program 
put up in Moscow In honour of the Olympic Games. 'Olympic' is just abo 
old! Below: The swimming pool at the Olympic sports complex in Moscow 
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N MOSCOW 


Right, above: Nikolai Andri¬ 
anov, a leading gymnast of 
the USSR, is seen perfor¬ 
ming a combination on the 
parallel bar. At the Montreal 
Games, he won gold medals 
in floor exercises, rings and 
vaulting, silver medals in 
parallel bars, and a bronze 
medal in pommelled horse, 
thus becoming an overall 
Olympic champion. Andri¬ 
anov's gymnastics is often 
described as “daring". 
Below: Little Beso keeps 
pace for his father, Levan 
Tediashvili, Soviet freestyle 
wrestler, and two-time Olym¬ 
pic champion, four-time world 
champion, and two-time 
European champion. 


Dve: The triple jumper from Tbilisi. Viktor Saneyev. 'S the only f ^ 
gold medals in three Olympic Games c°'^se‘:utively^ He hopes to ach.eve 
k at the Moscow Games to equal the existing 
Dwer Below: The new cycle track at the Moscow sports complex. 

_!•__i ' 


(Photos courtesy : USSR Information Dept.) 


















They Will be Remembered 


W ITH the Olympics are associated so 
many legends, right from the original 
Greek Carnes, as to how Hercules started 
these games in Zeus’s honour—that even if 
the Olympics don’t go on, the stories asso¬ 
ciated with the Games will. 

Some of the most interesting anecdotes as¬ 
sociated with the modern Olympics are the 
ones about the Frenchman who ran his 100 
metre heat with white kid gloves on because 
the Queen had come to watch....the Ame¬ 
rican 100 metre swimmer who dived into 
the icy water, screamed T’m freezing’, and 
hastily climbed out....the English tourist 
who casually entered the tennis tournament 
and won it! 

But if these episodes were few and far 
between and at best provide a few laughs and 
a few shouts of ‘Bravo’, there are other 
episodes about which when you read, you 
feel like getting to your feet and saying 
“Hats off!” 

Tlie Paris Olympics got entangled with the 
Great Exhibih’on. Nevertheless, records were 
broken and medals won. But the three gold 
medals Ray Ewry won for the standing high 
jump, the standing broad jump and the stand¬ 
ing hop, skip and jump were remarkable, for 
the)' were the crowning achievement of a 
young child’s will-power and determination. 
For, as a child Ray Ewry had suffered from 
a bad case of polio. 

Wilma Rudolph invited the same kind of 
admiration at the 1960 Rome Olympics when 


garia (920 km), Romania (590 km), and tlie 
USSR (2300 km). It reached the Soviet Union 
on July 5, and is expected to arrive in Mos¬ 
cow on July 18, and kindle the Olympic 
Flame at the Lenin Stadium on July 19. 

Before its entry into the stadium, the Olym¬ 
pic Torch would have been carried around 
Moscow, among otliers, by school children 
as well. The thrill they get out of this pri- 


she won three gold medals for the 100 mctie 
dash, the 200 metres and 4x100 metres lor 
America. For Wilma, the seventeenth of nine¬ 
teen children, had suffered from severe bouts 
of pneumonia and scarlet fever at the age of 
four. She learnt to walk properly only at tlie 
age of seven. It seems a pity that her JOO 
metre dash which she covered in 11 seconds 
was not taken down as a record just because 
the wind was in her favour! 

But perhaps the most famous ‘record’ of 
a different kind was established by the It?- 
lian Dorando Pietri at the London Games 
One of the 56 participants in the marathon 
that began from Windsor Great Park alonp 
West London, Dorando maintained a steady 
pace. The South African (Charles Hetfersoii 
was in the lead upto the twenty-fourth mile 
when first Pietri and then the American John 
Hayes pas.sed him. Pietri maintained his lead 
till he entered the stadium. But his effort had 
so exhausted him that he was almost un¬ 
conscious. He collapsed on the track—officials 
put him back on the right course; but thal 
disqualified him immediately. Hayes who 
made it to the tape half a minute after Pietn 
was awarded the Gold Medal. But Pietn ^ 
heroic effort had so impressed the Queen 
that she awarded him a special Gold Cup. 

And tlius the legends go on lending to the 
prestigious games an aura of ‘humaneness 
that would otherwise make them mereh 
‘sport’ events and not ‘sporting’ events. 

V.T. 


vilege will surely be their initiation to gren- 
ter and “golden” heights in later Games. 

Nearly 600 children will participate in the 
opening ceremony in Moscow on July 19 
And among the 600,000 visitors to the Games 
no less than 10,000 will be school children 
Enough number of free tickets have been 
distributed to them. How lucky! 

—Pritam Lai 
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QUIZ : OLYMPICS 


1. When was the Olympic Flame first 
kindled? 

2 Modern Olympic champions are reward¬ 
ed with medals and certificates. What 
were the heroes of ancient times given? 

!) What is the Olympic motto? 

1 Which country hosted the Rowing com- 
petition for the fir.st time? 

Ti Who invented Basketball and whieli 
country first oflBcially took it as an 01>'ii)- 
pic .sport (where was it held first) and 
when? 

fi In 1932, at the Los Angeles Caines, a 
very pojndar game was not included. 
Which one was that? 

T Which place is known as the home of 
Judo? 

Who is the Olympics super iiea\ \ \vcii;!>t 
(liainpion? 

9 India was tlic 01\ mpic liockcs i liam 


pious for six j ears continuously. The first 
time India won the championship was in 
1928 in the Amsterdam games. When did 
it win (year) the fourth time? 

10. Who has won llie highest number of 
swimming titles in Olvmjrics, from Athens 
to Montreal? 

11. When was \'olIeyhall first added to the 
Olympics, and which are the three coun¬ 
tries who dominate the world volleyball 
at pri'sent? 

12. Wlial is the sequence of tlie flags rai.sed 
after eacli ('sent? How mans' flags arc 
raised? 

13. Which conntrs hosted the OK nipics in 
1916> 

14. W'liich countries liase liad the Olvinpics 
twice and in whicli year? 

Vinod Sujan 

{Answers next month) 



i 

I 



makes 

friends 

COFFEE BOARD 
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A GREAT IDEA 
TAKES SHAPE 


A S the world j;;et.s iciidy to witness the 
sjK-elaele called the 22nd Olvinpie 
Game's, thoughts go hack to the man who 
revived the aneient Cheek games to make' 
pe)ssil)le the me)de‘ni Olympic Caines. He was 
a elvnamic Fre-nchman, Baron Pierre de- 
Conhertiii. He saw in speirts a powerhil 
means of deve'leiping the inelividual and in¬ 
culcating ill liim a .sense of discipline. He also 
felt the- need to te'aeh man how to live w'ith 
his fi'llow'-beings in peaee and harmony, lie* 
thought that the' ane-ie'iit Chime's would givi' 
the right approaeh to this problem ol train¬ 
ing pe^eiple to live toge'ther in society. He 
wauteel the Game's, if revived, tei be an in¬ 
strument eif jirouioting jie'uce anel under- 
staiieliug. 

During the se'eond half ol his life (in earb 
life he W'as in the Army), Baron Pierre de 
Coube'itin be'came' interested in education. 
During his wanderings all over the world, he 
was particularb impresseel b\ the British 
and American inte'rest in sjiorts. The excava¬ 
tions at Obmpia in ISSS, which bremght to 
light the glories ol the ancient eitv, inereased 
his interest in the Chnnes. The distinguished 
Fienchman began dreaming of the Olympic 
Games which, lu' felt, w’ould bring together 
people and nations in peace, friendship, and 
uuderstandiug. While still at the Militarx 
,\cadem\ he wrote: “Olvmpia and the Olvin- 
]iic Games symbolize an entirt' civilization, 
superior to countries, cities, inilitarx heroes, 
or even the ancient religions.” 

In 1H92, Coubertiu presented his plan to 
revive the Olympic Ciames to the French 
Athletic Sports Union. Sj^eaking at a meet¬ 
ing of the Union in Paris, he pleaded: “Let 
us export oarsmen, runners, fencers; there is 



the fri'c trade of th(' future — and on the da\ 
when it shall take its place among the cus¬ 
toms of Europe, the cause of peace will base 
reeeivetl a new and powerful support' 
C’oubertin’s eloquent appeal for the revival 
of tlu' Chimes aroused interest and .sympathv 
among all those who heard his impassioned 
speech. His opportunity came on June 1(> 
1894, when the French Sports Union held 
an International Congress on Amateurism 
Cambi'i tin succeeded in persuading the dele¬ 
gates from x'arious countries to accept hix 
proposal to revive the Olympic Games, whiib 
he suggested could be held in 19(X). 

A committee, consisting of Coubertin and 
a delegate each from Britain and the United 
States of America, was asked to work out tin 
details. The delegates became so enthusiastic 
that they decided not to wait till 1900 to 
have the first modern Olympic Games, but to 
hold them in 1896 at Athens, where the 
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Oivnipie ‘flame’ had been put out more than 
I 5(K) \ears ago. It was also decided tliat the 
(.allies, like the ancient Olympiad, be held 
oiicf every four years but, unlike it, in 
ilillerent cities ol the world. 

l iitortunatelx, Clonbertin's idea ol taking 
liii' Olxmpic Caines to diflerent parts of the 
world was opposed In the Creeks, who want¬ 
ed (hat their country alone should have the 
iigiit to hold the Games. The King ol Greece, 
speaking at the opening cereinonv of the 
Inst Caines in 1(S96, .said, “Ma\' Greece he 
destined to become the peaceful meeting- 
ground of all nationalities, and niav Athens 
heeome the permanent seat of the Olvrnpie 
(.allies.” (.oubertin was, howaner, verv firm 
III insisting that the Games belonged to all 
tile nations of the w'orld. The International 
Olsinjiie (’omniittee, set up in 1S94 and re¬ 
cognised b\ 11 countries, became the instrn- 
meiit of spreading the Olvrnpie ideal through¬ 
out the world. Its supremacx has been 
iiiitliallenged and the Olympic movement 
lias now spread to the far (‘orners of the 
uoilcl. The Games are held in rotation in all 
continents of the world. 

Iwehe \ears from now Saudi Arabia, 
hopes to hold the 25th Games in 1992. The 
Olvrnpie cits, which is being constructed in 
the Saudi Arabian capital, Riyadli, is so large 
that, without a separate electrieitv generator, 
it would consume two-tln'rds oi the capitals 
power capacity. The sports city, expected to 
he completed this year, will be able to seat 
S0.()0() .spectators, making it the largest sports 
centre in the wdiole of the Middle East. 

It was the Duke of Wellington, the victor 
"I Waterloo, who declared that “the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playficlds of Eton. 
True, it is on the playficld that young stu¬ 
dents learn the precious art of coordination 
and harmonious cooperation, which arc indis¬ 
pensable and vital elements of success. 

N. M. Khilnani 




PICTORIAL 
STAMPS ON 
OLYMPICS 

I T happened a long, Jong time ago. 

No, not even your father’s father’s 
father’s father would remember. 

In the plain of Olympia, where 
the river Cladeus runs into the river 
Alpheus, there appeared almighty 
Zeus. In a lit of rage, he broke the 
earth apart with a bolt of lightning and, 
after admiring his handiwork, departed. 
To soothe him the people built an 
altar and began offering him sacrifices. 

In their ancient form, the Olympic 
Games were a religious festival, held 
in honour of Zeus — also called Jupiter 
Olympus — and were preceded by 
sacrifices to him and other gods. 

According to legend, it was Her¬ 
cules, son of Zeus, who decided to 
inaugurate the Games, in honour of 
his father. He selected a level space, 
at the foot of Olympus, and measured 
out 600 paces, which he thought would 
be sufficient for a race. 

Little did. Hercules know that one 
day these Games would become the 
world’s greatest festival of competitive 
sport. (Or may be, he knew it all 
along!) Originally intended as tests of 
strength and endurance of tough Greek 
men (boy — don’t they look it!) the 
Olympics are now honoured as a 
spectacular interpretation of the Greek 
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PHILATELIC TIT-BITS 

ON the occasion of the First Olympics of 
modern times held in 1896, Greece, 
the host couiitrv’, brought out a series 
of 12 stamps depicting some of the 
ancient sports contests, bas('d tni 
Greek mvthologs. 

NO stam|)s were, liowever, issued to 
lionom the Games held in 1900 
(Paris), 1904 (St. Louis), 1908 
(London), and 1912 (St(K‘kholm). 

AFl’EH World War I, the Games was 
held in 1920 in Antweip, when Bel¬ 
gium, the host country, brought out 
only three* stamps. 

SINC.’E 1924, Olympic stamps have been 
brought out not only bj- the host 
countries but the countries which 
participated in the* Games. 

GRADUALLY, there was .so much 
enthusiasm to issue Olympic stamps 
that even countries which did not 
participate in the Games also brought 
out a large number of multi-coloured 
stamps depicting the various events. 

SINC^E the inccjition and till 1976, the last 
Olvmpies held in Montreal, as mam 
as 3,784 jmstagt* stamps Mere brought 
out. the maximum b\ Paragua\ 
(135), followed b\ the Yemen Arab 
Republic (109), llungarv (105), and 
Ajman (103). 

ON mans occasions the revenue realised 
from these postage stamps substan- 
tialK helped the ho.st countries to 
nx'ct their Olvmjhc- expenditure. 

THE five rings s\mbolic of the Olympic 
Games were fiist d(‘picted on stamps 
b\ Portugal on the occasion ol the 
1928 Amsterdam Games. 


belief that men paid the best homage 
to Zeus when they displayed the attri¬ 
butes of the body as well as the mind. 
‘A sound mind within a sound body’ 
was the principle they followed. 

To the sports of the ancient Greeks 
has been added almost every form 
of outdoor event. Winners of Olympic 
honouis become instant heroes. Musi¬ 
cians sing their praises, while sculptors 
preserve their strength on bronze and 
marble. 

No wonder then that Greece was 
the first country to issue a set of 
12 Olympic stamps, to mark, the firsl 
Modern Olympic Games held in 
Athens, in 1896 (see picture on page 39). 

Till early twentieth century pic¬ 
torial stamps were rare. What was 
rarer was to commemorate an event 
on a po.stage stamp. Greece was thus 
the first country to bring out beautiful, 
pictorial Olympic stamps. 

Unfortunately no Olympic stamps 
were brought out in the four subse¬ 
quent Olympics, held in 1900, 1904, 
1908, and 1912. In 1916, the Olympic 
Games could not be held owing to the 
First World War. However, since 1920, 
Olympic stamps are being brought 
out regularly, almost with a ven¬ 
geance, by the host countries and 
others participating in the Games. 
In fact, some countries not participat¬ 
ing have also brought out a large 
number of Olympic stamps. Tn all 
3,784 Olympic stamps have been re¬ 
leased so far (stamps in honour of the 
Moscow Olympics not taken into 
count.) 

Greece has also to its credit 
second series of Olympic stamp'^. 
brought out in 1906, when it held 
Olympic Games to mark the 10th anni¬ 
versary of the Olympic Games. They 
were 14 in all and, like the first sei, 
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SOVIET TRIBUTE TO OLYMPIAD-80 


To commemorate the 22nd Olympic Carnes, the USSR has been regularly issuing 
special postage stamps. By the opening of the Moscow Games, the Soviet Union 
would have brought out in all 79 stamps and blocks. Some of these are featured 
below. The first stamp, issued in 1976 soon after it it decided at Montreal 
Olympics to hold the 1980 Games in Moscow, shows the Olympic torch changing 
hands (second row from top, middle) 
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India released two comme¬ 
morative stamps on July 
19. The 100 paise stamp 
shows high jump and the 
280 paise issue depicts an 
equestrian event — show 
jumping. 



depicted Greek mythology and ancient 
sports. 

Now that yet another Olympiad 
(i.e., the Ibur-ycar period between one 
Olympic lestival and the next) is over, 


and the world is girding up its loins 
lor the Moscow Games, we can look 
foiward to many more ‘sporty’ stamps. 

Navkala Singh 


A FABULOUS FIRST 


O N the leeiiii.’ p;ii;e is llie rcproduclion in 
eoloiir ol’a i(>\er eonlaiiiini’ tlie eumpleie 
set ol' 12 stamps, specially issued It) mark the 
lir^t Olsmpic tiames lu-ld m Athens m l<S9(i 
Unlike the com.'' of a hook, this one can be 
jucii;ed jiisl h\ looking at it. On September lb, 
197^), It I’elehed a rabule-iis sum ol S2.s(H) Swiss 
IVanes (Rs. d.OO.OtIO) at an aiielion held m 
Sw it/erland 

The I lepta in oehie and 2 lepta m pink 
dejnet wi'esllers. Tins sport, though a late 
starter, li. s now become m.i\ populai in the 
Oh mpic Ciamc'. 

I he .S lepta in m; me and Id lepta in slate 
show the bron/e s'. lue id' the Oisobolos ol 
M\ion (disc thrower). A magr.iiiceiu cop\ 
of tile statue is kept m llie \’atican Mineum 
This design has appeared on mans other 
spans stamps, for it became tire ssmbol oi' 
‘sports' in genetal 

rite 20 hpia 111 led brown and 40 lepta in 
pale \iolet de|hi.l a tropin with the ligiiie of 


Pallas y\thcnc. the protecting dcit\ of Athens 
and daiighlei of Zeus. She was rcv'cred as the 
Goddess of Peace. Wisdom and the Arts. 

The 2.S lepta in Ted and 60 lepta in green- 
black show a ehaiioleer driving a 4-hoisa 
chariot. The design was taken from the sculp- 
lure ol Auro'-a. Cioddess of Dawm, who rode 
in hei 4-horse chariot to open the gate for the 
sun 

The I drachma in blue shows the stadium 
with the lamous .Acrt>polis (citadel) of Athens 
in the backgiound. 

The 2 drachmas in bistie shows the famous 
sla.tLie of Hermes, the swift-winged jnesscngei. 
made be the (ireek .sculptor Praxiteles. 

The 5 drachmas in green shows the statue 
of VictoiN, made by Paconius. 

■And the Id drachmas in brown depicts 
the Acropolis and Parthenon (temple) ol 
Athens. 

N.S. 
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OLYMPIC 

STAMPS 



Featured on this page are the 
flrat ever atatnps that hon¬ 
oured the Olympic Gamea. 
Issued by Greece In 1896, 
and 5 recent issues devoted to 
aquatic sports brought out 
by the USSR, the host coun¬ 
try of the 22nd Olympics at 
Moscow The Soviet stamps 
(20 kopecks canoe paddlers, 
10k- water polo, 6k diving, 
4k‘ swimming) Include a mini¬ 
ature sheet of 50 kopecks 
value depleting sculling De¬ 
tails of the Greek Issues (see 
picture in colour) appear on 
the facing page 


THEN & 
NOW 









FLOWER FARE 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

William Wordsm 







Chenille (Acalypha lispida) is a lovely tropical 
shrub. More vividly called 'Red hot cattail* and 
'Bottle Brush', its crimson-and-red flower 
spikes adorn the toothy foliage and coarse 
stems. 


The bud may have a bitter taste. 

But sweet will be the flower. 

William Cowper 



imson-tipped flower. 

Robert Burns 


ly idealised in poetry, it 


' 





Gladiolus belongs to the iridaceae or iris 
family, it has long, flat, sword-shaped leaves. 
There are innumerable unnamed varieties of 
this beautiful flower. 


Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen... 

Thomas Gra) 


Wherever you tread the blushing flowers shall rise. 

Alexander Pi 





Below; The Great Sphinx at Giza. Above: A close-up of the Sphinx, believed to have been 
constructed from a single piece of rock during the reign of Khepre more than 4,600 years ago. 

(Courtesy: Egyptian Mythology by Hamlyn) 











THE 

ETERNAL 

SENTINEL 


A t Giza, near the ancient city of Memphis, 
a group of tourists gasp in surprise on 
seeing a gigantic monument. What is so strange 
about it? This 66-foot-high (about 20 m) and 
240-foot-long recumbent tigure with a leonine 
body and the head of a king was carved out of 
a single piece of rock five thousand years ago. 
j Ii IS called the sphinx. In order to distinguish 
! tins particular sphinx from the numerous 
■iihcrs scattered all over the Valley of Kings 
and Greece, it is referred to as the Great Sphinx. 
(See pictures on facing page.) 

The word sphinx is a Greek name for a com¬ 
pound mythical creature having the head of a 
man with a lion's body. The Greek sphinxes 
b.id wings and a female bust, while the hgyptian 
spliinxes arc wingless and usually recumbent. 

I here is a famous Greek legend attached to the 
'phinx. A female sphinx living in the Hoelian 
I liebcs terrorized the people by demanding 
-'!! answer to the question, “What has one 
'.‘■ice, yet becomes four-footed, two-footed and 
■‘brcc-footed?’' Any one who could not give 
be correct answer was devoured. One day, 
■lie accosted Oedipus (of Oedipus Rc\- lame!) 
•Old as usual put the same question to him. 
\iier pondering for a while, the prince came up 
' iih the correct answer; “Man, who crawls 
'll all fours in infancy, walks on two legs when 
ning, and leans on a stafl' when old." It i-. 
•id that the sphinx was so enraged at having 
I 'st the point (and missed a meal) that she 
' arled herself off a cliff and died. What a relief 
' must have been for the citizens ol Boetian 
1 (icbes. 


From the very beginning, it was customary 
in Egyptian art to represent the Pharaoh in a 
leonine form portraying strength and power. 
The combination of the therimorphic (having 
animal form) and anthropomorphic (having 
human form) concepts of the Pharaohs had 
resulted in the sphinx—a symbol of super¬ 
human divine power. 

Sphinxes arc also found in other places besides 
Egypt. Excavations have revealed that these 
monoliths existed in Assyria, Greece, Enkomi 
(Cyprus)- and Rome, fhe Assyrian sphinx 
dillers from its Egyptian counterpart only in 
one lospect. It has a bearded head with the 
special Assyrian type ol' wings. The Egyptian 
ones arc wingless and always in a lying down 
posture. Recent archaeological research has 
unearthed a sphinx in Phoenicia. Although 
sphinxes have existed in many places in ancient 
limes, both in legend and art, they were more 
numcrou;, in Egypt. 1-or example, the avenue 
of sphinxes, which lines a two-milc-stretch of 
road connecting (he temples of Amen at Luxor 
to El Karnak, 320 miles from the present Cairo. 
Archaeologists believed that this avenue had 
some 1,400 sphinxes (and that is a big number!) 
along its sides. Each sphinx chiseled out of red 
stone (some still retain the blue and yellow 
stripes on the head-dress) was ten feet long, 
four feet wide, and stood on a base five feet 
high. They are behoved to have been installed 
between 1200 and 400 B.C. Most of them were 
Criosphin.xcs—having the head of a ram, an 
animal considered sacred to god Ammon, 

If a tourist in Egypt has not seen the Great 
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‘FATHER OF TERRORS’ 


T hey say the sun is the life-giver—or at 
least ‘life sustainer’, if there can be such 
a thing. Weil, then, if the sun is a life-giver, 
can something dedicated to the sun be suk? 
The Great Sphinx of Egypt has an altar 
(strangely enough it bears a Roman date) 
dedicated to the sun between its paws. Yet 
the newspapers claim that the Sphinx is sick! 
It’s ceitainly not the first time- for over the 
centuries, it had its nose knocked olf, its 
beard shorn, and it had almost been buried 
under sand, 'fhe ‘graceful smile’ desciibed 
by visitors of old has vanished, leaving the 
strange inscruiable look which led the Arabs 
to call the Sphinx the ‘E'ather of Terrors'. 
The gi.nns of sand whipped up by the winds 


of the desert continue to scratch and rasp 
till all the sharpness of angles and lines is 
more or less wiped out. 

But there's reason to save the Sphinx. 
Not only is it a splendid architectural gift io 
posterity, but it has the power of ‘giving’. 

Tuthmosis IV discovered this in 1475 B.t 
He wasn't Tuthmosis IV Pharaoh then, bin 
plain 1 ulhmosis. He fell asleep in the shade 
of the Cireat Sphinx and dreamt that tin- 
Sphinx spoke to him—saying, clear the sand 
under which it was being buried and he’d be 
successful. Tuthmosis did just that and lie 
became Tuthmosis TV Pharaoh! 

V.T. 


Sphinx at Gi/a, then he has not seen anything. 
This IS a monumental sculpture carved from a 
natural blulf of rock 1.200 I'eet south east of the 
Great Pyramid (Khufu's tomb). It lies in the 
ccntie of a large quarry which is supposed to 
have siqiplied the blocks to construct the Great 
Pyramid, fhe Sphinx has a lion’s body and the 
head of a king, (piobably that of Khufu) wearing 
the royal head-dress complete with the 
‘URAMIS’ snake on his brow. The figure is 
looking east towards the Nile Valley, an external 
sentinel of the Royal Necropolis. 

The bodv and head have been carved from 
one piece of living rock, while the outstretched 
paws arc added masonry. The whole structure 
IS gigantic. It IS breathtaking to find that the 
nose (new missing) was 5 feet 7 inches or 
1.70 m (the average height of a man!), while 
the mouth is 7 feet 7 inches broad. The whole 
face IS known to measure 13 feet 8 inches from 
end to end. The paws reach a length of 56 feet. 

The whole Sphinx was originally covered 
with a coat of painted plaster, traces of which 
are visible till this day. Right in front of the 
Sphinx are the remains of the foundations 
of a temple discovered in 1816. 


But how was such a massive structure con¬ 
ceived of'.’ Whose brainchild was it? Who was 
the sculptor? These and many other questions 
about the Sphinx are still unanswered. But u ^ 
believed that the Great Sphinx was the work ol 
an unknown artist who was inspired by the 
lines of a core of stone that must have remained 
after the quarrying of blocks for Khufm 
tomb. 

This massive sculpture originally had the 
features of Pharaoh Khufu and was sole I v 
intended to present the all-powerful monaixh 
in a dliferent form, never attempted befoie 
Jhe outstretched claws on its paws seem to 
signify that the Sphinx is ever vigilant and 
wary—^^just what a Pharaoh had to be in order 
to ward off invaders. 

The Great Sphinx lost its original signili- 
cance during the period 1555-1075 B.C. (afiei 
Khufu's death), and was later worshipped bx 
the Egyptians under the name of HOR-EM- 
AKHCT (Horus in the horizon). It was then 
that this structure was dedicated to the Sun god 
Rc-Harakhti (Harraakhis in Greek). By tb- 
tirae the Muslims came in the Medieval perioc. 
the origin and history of the sphinx was con;- 
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pietcly forgotten and it became (and still is!) 
the object of all kinds of speculation. 

Over the years the Giza Sphinx has suffered 
the ravages of time—weather and more so that 
of erosion by the constantly drifting sands, 
which resulted in the ripples now visible on the 
body. Man has also been responsible for 
destruction. In 1380 A.D. a fanatical ruler did 
irreparable damage to the face of the Sphinx 
(broken nose, chipped eyes). The Mamluks 
used the Sphinx as a target for their guns! 

The Sphinx has and will always be threatened 
b> the drifting sands. Since prehistoric times, 
cllorts have been made to remove the sand 


which covers the monument or reduce the risk 
of weathering by some other means. All these 
projects have met with little success. Recently 
the sphinx hit the headlines—SPHINX IS 
SICK !—and measures to protect it from fur¬ 
ther damage are being undertaken. 

Whatever is done to save this architectural 
treasure will cost a lot, but then the cost is well 
worth it. lor, this massive structure symbolises, 
not only man’s perfection in construction 
activity in prehistoric times, but is also a major 
tourist attraction. Its loss would leave a deep 
void which no man would ever be able to fill. 

Shiv Dhawan 
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chapter 2. SOMETHING FISW 

^ 1 ^ t A Qf 


1 t • Rohan called n 
. WEEK la^Vhc Eoui Faces. In ' 

A roecling o The F^ p clc 

the evenmg, <id gathered 

Kapil, Nelhc uttering 

under the nrangn ^ ^«i, al 

the vUiingto report 

-Has anyone anything, o 

-Yes, 1 „;vKterv. 1 

nhough it as 1 

it was one. A ^?^p|a«. 1 sn*. ^'’ ' 

coming irom A*oK . ^shas 

old man standing on^ctime and 

gate. He stood next house 

then moved on to i and 

Again he stood there lo and 

then moved ^n- ^ stood m 

followed him. Fma^ ^^fter some- 
front of Rita s h ^ the house 

time went m. h to^,^ bed- 

and saw him g came out and 1 

?ooms. Just fVafand she said 

asked her who that^ ^ her 

it was her grandfathe . 
what 1 had seen Oh, ifuther 

•I'll explain. You ^ ^ps in front 
can't see properly, so nc 


f Sfso°foohsra'lid^'to<'*“ ‘"el 

closest I got to a mys cry. ^^^^g^hing I 

unrrw^^ 

all,” said Kapil. hngers 

croXd^ndhV something will ^ 

up soom” ^^’iJ^rKapd called out to 
few days later, f here.”. 

Deepa, ”Hu^y np Qgepa, hurrying | 

“Whatsit; asKcu ^ 

, into hisjoo^ . t g^j^ing out ol 
-Look at that nw ^ hjg 

i Mr. Sengupta s j^^pU, point' 

i P““ a ™an ta black trousers and a 
" '"4^2,wrong with himT' asked 

i; °^lwo days ago, a ^ffusolh' 

id and taken away a "we have'this roan 
this one. ani *£* ket. Don’t you 

iS&uld"'*'’"''*'"®*'*'' 

1 asked Kapii. 



“Maybe they are robbing the old 
man Let’s call a tomorrow 

and discuss this, suggested Deepa. 

The next evening the 
met in Kapil’s room, 

could see Mr Sengupta s ^s^- 
“Look, that’s the house said Kapi, 
pointing to the house at the end of the 

road. , u ♦u c 

“Who is Mr. Sengupta and what has 

happened?” asked Nellie. 

“Mr Sengupta is a retired engine^, 

ato 

r-past few days, 1 have fen two 
persons carrying away h“pe packe s 
from his house. 007 °“’^'"'^ 
robbing him?” asked Kapil. 

Before anyone could reply, Deepa 
c,i!d o^t. ‘Xook! There's a car stop¬ 


ping in fiont of the house. Let's go 
there, we can watch them. 

“But if we go and stand there, he u 
know we arc watching hiW’ said 
Kapil. “All three of you just wait 
along and wait for mo. As soon as 1 
see him coming out. I’ll run up to you, 
so that he’ll think you’ve been waiting 

for me.’’ 

The three of them then walked to¬ 
wards the car. “You, girls, keep talk¬ 
ing, while I find out the car number 
and make,” said Rohan. 

They had hardly been there for a 
few minutes when they saw the man 
coming out. He was young, tall, and 
wore glasses. He was holding a large 
box. As be approached the children, 
Kapil ran out of his gate shouti^, 
“Sorry to keep you waiting. My 
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mother wanted some work done.” 

“Never mind, let’s go,” replied 
Rohan walking ahead. 

“Did you see the box in his hand?” 
whispered Kapil excitedly. 

“Shh, he’ll hear you,” cautioned 
Deepa. 

Nellie turned round and saw that 
the car had gone away. They decided 
to go back and note down the number 
of the car and also his description. 


“Now we all have to keep a watch for 
this man and find out who he is," 
said Rohan. 

“It won’t be that easy,” remarked 
Deepa. “Why, we might never see him 
again!” 

“We’ll just have to keep our fingers 
crossed,” said Kapil. 

Chitra Rao 

(To he continued) 
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(Adapted from the Tamil novel “Thuppariyum Shambu" by “Devan") 


ONE: 'THE FOOL” 


S TIAMBU was a clerk in a well kiiovMi 
bank in town. The manager alwavs 
atlclressed him as the fool’. Wla'iiever he 
said “Call that fool”, everyone in the hank 
knew tliat he meant Shambn. Shanibii built 
lip tliis reputation for himself largely bv Ins 
iinnsuallv funnv-looking laee. Moreovei, In' 
accepted the title meekly, as he was not in 
the habit of pieking a (piairel with anvoin'. 
'.tenerally. 

Imagine a large-sized wood-apple, d hat 
u;es Shambu’s head. It exhibited a pait oi 
inensized, protruding ears. A jiateh ol han 
lan across the back of his head Irom (mi to 
car. E’er the rest, In' was bald. His small 
heady eye.s perpetually held a terribly slec'p) 
'\pres.sion. It seemed as though his large, 
hooked nose was all out to smeii a rat. lint, 
iicver in his 17 years of uneventful sc'iviee 
ill the bank had he gone beyond smelling 
iiio.se muggy ledgers and leaks pi'iis. His 
•oolish expres.sion and meekness of ehara- 
iter had not driven him any further than the 
' ’('ik’s desk. 

One day, as .Shambu .sat reflecting upon 
I IS stagnated career, his face became cloud 
' d witli all too sad an exprtxssion. tiis dream) 

' ves were almost closed. Ciasting aside his 
' ratchy pen, he sat glum, his bony fingers 
' ipporting his hollow cheeks. 


“(’all that loc^l.' dhe elc'ar xoiee of the 
managei broke Shambu s res erie. 

"Mr. Shambn, the managc’r wants sou,” 
said tin' clerk sifting m-xt to him, suppressing 
a smile. 

There was no use getting angrv, Shambu 
knew', li he lost this |ob, what would he do 
lor a living.’^ So he walked into the manager’s 
room ineekK, w'i|)ing beads ol perspiration. 
Irom his laee with a thn'adbare handkerchief. 
.Something tiekh d his nostrils, and he took 
a deep biaath. The scent of altar’! He had 
m'ver nsi'd an\ pi-rfume at anv time ol his 
hie; nor had he < \er been in the company 
ol anyone using it. Then, where did this scent 
come Irom. he wondered. 

When he returned Irom the manager’s room, 
he sat back in his eliaii ami asked him.self, 
‘How did this peifnme gi't into my hanky?’ 
Here was a chance to tlo some detecting. His 
eufjuiring mind within his dull-looking head 
said. ‘Let me see where Tve been since morn¬ 
ing.' He leaiK'd back and thought hard. ‘Yes. 
The garage,' he murmured. He had dropped 
in at the garage in the morning on his way 
to office. 

He got out and rushed to the place. The 
office car, MSB 4444, was still there on the 
ramp. The garage lioys were at it and giving 
its apple green colour a final sheen. Shambu 
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went closer and peered inside. What a .sur¬ 
prise! The same scent of ‘attar’ filled his nose. 

‘Somebody has used this perfume as well 
as the car,’ he told himself. ‘Who? Why?' 

Questions leaped and bounced in Shainbu’s 
mind. His .sharp eyes ran over the kilometre 
gauge. On Satiirdas evening, Shambu was in 
the car. It w^as being tak(‘n to the garage for 
.servicing. He reinemberc'd to have .seen the 
figure 17740 in the gauge. Now, Monday 
morning, tin* gauge read 17852. So, somebody 
not t“onuect('d w'ith the olfic-e had driv(“n the 
car a full 112 km during the w'eekend. Sliam- 
bu coneluded. 

Hack at his desk, Shambu asked him.seK 
again and again during the course ol the da)'. 
‘Who? Who'?’ but could not think of an ans¬ 
wer. That evening, he w’as w'alking back liome 
a little later than n.snal. Suddenly, he felt the 
same scent whizz jrast him. He noticed the 
apple green ear go by. However, in tiu' dim 
light, he could not see who w'as driving it. 

‘Thev call me a fool,’ he muttered, ‘but. 
I’m going to show tlu'in w'ho is realK stupid.’ 

Next morning, vet anotluT surprise awaited 
Shambu. As he w’ent up to his table, he found 
his blue ledger mi.s.sing from its usual place. 
The previous evening he had made some 
important entries and, he rememberi'd clear¬ 
ly, had put it back in its place. 

‘Now', where .shall I look for it? I’ll lose my 
job if the ledger is lost!’ Krantic-alK he 
seiirehed lor it and soon saw' it King on a 
table far away in the hall. 

‘Who could have taken it and pul it there?' 
Shambu asked his alert w'its. ‘I must look 
into this mvsteiv and solve it. I’ll then see if 
anvone dares call me a fool. The)' w'ould pat 
me on lU)' back, and even give me a promo¬ 
tion!’ He raised his arm to pat himself when 
he heard the familiar voice. “Where is that 
fool?” 

Collecting himself, and armed with the 
blue ledger, Shambu walked into the mana¬ 


ger’s room. Today his steps were surer ard| 
faster than usual. 

“Sir,” he said, “I don’t hke the wa\ \(n,| 
address me.” 

“Why, Mr. Shambu'?” said the mana(j;( 
slightly taken aback. “I’ve been calling \oiij 
like that all these years. Never once have vonj 
raised an objection.” 

“Hut today is different, ” put in Shambu. 

“Hmm-”, the manager was anms(‘fl| 

at Shambu’s sudden haughtiness. 

“All light. You think I'm a fool. Hut (lid| 
an\ one of ) (ui see what I saw la.st evening-' 

“Well, what did you see? ’I’he egg of a] 
hippopotamus? ” the manager a.sked. 

“No. No. something more interesting titan 
that. Do \ on know that someone who had 
dabbed himself with ‘attar’ had taken cmi 
office car and driven 112 km in it during thn 
weekend'?” As he spoke, Shambu’s nose 
twitched. Hc' thought he had caught the 
scent of attar right there, too. 

“How' did vou find this out?” The mana 
gcr’s face turiu'd serious. 

“You've been calling me a fool so loiidh 
all these years. Now the bank will know whn 
really is the fool. If the car has gone 112 ki" 
it means it had travelled 56 km while goiii'? 
and 56 kin while coming. The only placv 
that is .56 km from here is Chingleput. i 
you send me to Chingleput to investigaU' 
further?” Shambu’s face shone with excite 
ment. 

“And this. Sir,” Shambu continued, throu 
ing the ledger on the manager’s table. “Open 
it.” 

The manager looked rather flushed. “M''- 
Shambu,” he said in a low voice, “toda\ I 
have come to realize your talents. I shall 
certainly put in a w'ord to the director and 
get you a promotion. Meanwhile, dout 
breathe a word about all tliis to anyone 1 
shall handle this important matter mx'seH 
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\iicl, I shall never again call yon a fool. 
^(111 may go." 

Sliambu walked back to his seat with an 
;ui- of confidence. 

The next day the manager did not attend 
llic bank. The day after that also the mana- 
o('r was absent. Tie must have gone to 
( liinglepnt to investigate,’ Shambu thought. 
Tlie third day, he found the othei' employees 
III the office standing in small groups and 
talking. 

“What’s the matter?” he a.sked one ol the 
clerks. 

“The manager has robbed the bank of a 
lakh of rupees and run away,” ho said. “He 
lias been continually robbing the bank lor 
the last one vear, and nobody eaine to 
know about it.” 

“Oil! Ohl” gulfawed Shambn. “Do yon 


know who drove the manager away?” he ask¬ 
ed the bank staff in general. Everyone’s eyes 
turned to him. 

“I drove him away." When he said this, 
Shambu’s face was writ largo witli pride. 
After a pause, he said, “You all called me a 
fool. But did anj'one of you know that our 
office ear was being used for purposes other 
than bank work? ” 

The other employees simply looked at each 
other. 

“Did any one of you know that the cai' 
had gone up to Chinglejmt la.st weekend? 
Did anv e)ne of y<m notice that this important 
ledger,” Shambn held up the ledger for every¬ 
one to se(', “had been misplaced? Now tell 
me; who is the fool?” 

While Shambu paused triumphantly for 
breatli, all eyes turned towards the door. 
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“Mr. Shambu,” the bank director called as 
he entered, “how did yon know all this?” 

“I’vt' tlie intt'lligenee of a detective! I told 
the manager everything. He got so scared of 
me and my investigation that he has now 
nin away!” Shambn said, all in one breath. 

“Yon fool!" cried the director. “You’ve 
made a mc'ss of the wliole affair. You’ve let 
that crook get away sc-ot-free. Now that he 
has escaped, oin money is gone lor ever. 
Yon are stupid, Mr. Shambn. Get out of mv 
sight!" 

Shambu lost his job that ver)' da\. Hut. he 
did not lose heart. 'Never mind,’ he told him¬ 
self. 'I shall now l)ecome a juivate detective.’ 

lie decided to call liimself "I^ETEGTIVE 
SHAMliU” from tluMi on. 

Indira Ananthakrishnan 

(To he continued) 


“THE SUGAR LAND” 

Toffee.s and liiscuits lay here and 

there 

Please tell me, where do I go- 

wherc? 

‘Houses' are made with fine gitigei 

cake. 

1 don t know, hut who else can 

make? 

Honey flows in place ot a ‘.stream. 

Mountains arc covered with snow- 

white cream: 

To eat cakes and honey where do 

I go. 

This is the place, now 1 know! 

Sangita Prasad (9) 


WE PROMISE 

Your dreams will come true 
in a variety of ways at different 
times.If you act now. 

All your dreams have one common factor —a better tomorrow, a better life for 
you and your family, more importantly for the little ones. 

You would love your children to be healthy, highly educated, fully equipped to 
face the challenges of life. You’d like to give them what you missed when 
you were young. For this, you need money. A lot of it. 

Act now, today, for a better tomorrow. Start saving with Syndicate Bank in 
a systematic planned manner. We have several schemes to help you meet 
your needs. 

Call at the nearest branch of Syndicate Bank. We are waiting for you. Rest 
assured we will take care of your money problems now or in the near and 
distant future. 
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Where your children’s welfare is our concern 
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Hello, there, ee!noses, 

I m waiting for letters, you know. 1 
love letters. When I get a letter, 1 first 
KK)k at it and then 1 turn the cover 
iip.side down and look at it and then 
1 stand it straight up against a book, 
and then 1 turn upside down and look 
at it and then. . . .okay, okay cant 
\ou see I’m joking? 

But do write—now? 

I must tell you—it’s a secret actually 
—but it’s far too exciting to keep to 
myself. You know, there’s a new house 
that has been built two roads av/ay 
Irom ours. Actually, Raghu and 
1 used to creep around the place even 
l)efore the house was built and the 
workers would tell us to go. They 
didn’t know that we were playing 
Robbers-and-Police. Once Raghu want¬ 
ed to show them his police badge 
w hich he had made at home with black 
paper and a safety pin, but they were 
so mde he didn’t. Anyway, after the 
house was built, we were no more 
interested. Who cares about a house 


with rooms when what we wanted were 
trenches and half walls? 

But one day, when Raghu and I 
were coming back after a game of 
cricket, we saw a strange man at the 
gate of the new house. He was strange 
in a strange way. I mean—it wasn’t 
that he was wearing fimny clothes. He 
was in trousers and a bush shirt, like 
jny fatlier and Raghu’s father. It wasn’t 
that he had a scar or something on 
his face—his face was quite ordinary 
—two eyes, two noses, sorry one nose, 
etc. etc. But there was something 
strange about him. 

“Do you see him—do you see him?' 
I asked Raghu excitedly. “Do you see 
that man?” 

And Raghu said loudly, “Well, 
anyway tomj)rrow 1 can do some 
batting.” 

“Look at that man,” I whispered 
fiercely. 

“And, Perky,” said Raghu, “you’d 
better improve your bowling. You are 
bowling far too wide.” 
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"That man,” I said again climbing 
upto Raghu’s ear. 

But Raghu kept on talking loudly 
about style and batting averages, 
bowling figures and County matches, 
and rambled on about my bad fielding 
till we turned the corner to our road. 

"You gunk, you goophead, you cross¬ 
eyed blister. . . ’ I shouted. 

"You gunk, you goophead, you cross 
eyed-blister. ...” yelled Raghu at the 
same time. 

“What do you mean calling me a 
gunk, a goophead, a cross-eyed bhstcr 
. . ..?” we both .shouted. ... "You are 
the gunk, not I, I am the cross-eyed 
blister, I mean you are the cross-eyed 
goophead, I mean. ...” 

We got so tangled up that finally we 
stopped .shouting at each other. (This 
is the best part of a fight—just before 
it finishes.) 

When we finally got back our 
breath(s), I asked Raghu wh\' he had 
not listened to what I was saying 
about the strange man. 

“Because, Perky,” said Raghu in a 
very kind way, "you are a gunk, a 
goophead and a cross-e>’ed blister.” 

"Now look, Raghu, if you start off in 
that way, I’ll.” 

"Calm down, calm down,” said 
Raghu in that honible grown-up way 
I’ve told you about. "Can’t you see 
you have to be very careful about how 
you talk in front of him? He might be 
an\'bod>'—a smuggler, or an e.scaped 
convict, or a, or a.” 

"Or a cross-e>ed blister,” I stiid. I 
was feeling rather hurt. 

"No, there s only one of that iuound,” 
said Raghu confidently. “And that’s 
you.” 


Well,.can you imagine? I 

wonder why I call Raghu a friend. Any 
way, before I could think of a fitting 
reply to Raghu, he had started off 
again on the strange man.. . . 

“You know, I can’t make out wh\ 
he is strange,” mused Raghu. "It’s 
not his clothes or his face or anything 
—it’s just something about him.” 

"Perhaps he has strange spectacles.' 
I said. 

“Don’t be funny,” snapped Raghn. 
"He doesn’t wear .spectacles.” 

"Of course, he does,” I said. “Any 
bets?” 

“He doesn’t, J tell you. He doesnt. 
HE DOESN’T, HE DOESN’T.” 

"Shall we go back and see? ” I asked 
So wc just dumped om- cricket kit 
over die wall into the garden and 
went back to the strange man’s house. 
But he wasn’t there. The gate—mind 
you—the gate was locked. 

“Very strange,” I said. “Maybe he is 
a smuggler.” 

“Just because he keeps his gate 
locked? Don’t be more of a fool than 
you arc,’ said Raghu. 

Well, really, Ragliu is getting far 
too bad. I wish I could.... anyway 1 
won t go into that now. We came 
home. Raghu didn’t talk much. I don t 
know what he was thinking about, 

I was thinking of some realW good 
hurt word. You know the way Raghu 
talks to me, > ou’d tliink I was a coai 
cart donkey. Hey—that was a good one. 

“You know, ’ I told Raghu. 

"You know, ’ said Raghu to me at 
the same time. 

“W’hat? ’ I asked. 

"What?” he asked at the same time. 

“You,” I said. 
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better,” said Raghu. 

“Vre,” I said. 

KEEP,” said Raghu. 

\ IT coal cart A donkey SECRET,” 
uc* l)odi said together. 

Bv the time we got it straightened 
out the hurt word didn’t sound hinting 
jiiNinore. How can a hurt word be 
liiirting if you have to explain it? How 
t 111 anger be angry if you have to 
sa\, 1 am angry?’ (Try it and see.) 


Well, anyway I’ve told you our 
secret about the strange man. We are 
going to find out more about him. 
You’d better keep quiet about it. And 
whatever you do, don’t tell that sister 
of mine about it. She keeps secrets 
the wav nets hold water. 

See you then—and Ssssssshhh. 

Vours with a whisper 
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SPENDING 

A 

VACATION 


S UMMER vacation is a peculiar time. 

After slogging away at school and home 
work all the year through, you dream about those 
Uiree gorgeous months of No School, No Barly 
Mornings, No Homework, and No Prefect’s 
Laglc Eyes. But when the vacation finally 
arrives with the heat, so docs boredom! If 
you’re lucky, perhaps you’re gomg-visiling 
or you have visitors of your age at home. But 
if you don’t, then you get mopier and mopier, 
and a month after the vacation began, you’re 
almost wishing it was over! 

What a terrible state of affairs. At least, 
)our magazine thought this annual situation 
was all wrong, so we set out exploring Delhi 
and the opportunities available to young people 
during the holidays. Surprisingly, there were 
‘mny, and most of them were centrally located. 
What on earth were children like you doing at 
home this summer? 

After reading a news item, we talked to the 
National Council of Educational Research and 
Training. The NCERT has been coping with 
'•acation blues for years. Since 1969, over 
a hundred inter-State National Integration 
Camps have been organized in different parts of 
the country for students and teachers. 

Our country is so vast and so diverse in its 
customs, languages, religions, and cultural 
activities that it would be only too easy to rip it 
apart into little disunited segments. We’ve 


already had one paitition, and can’t you imagine 
how horrible it would be if, one by one, little 
segments of India tore themselves away because 
of cultural or religious reasons? 

This can only be prevented by building a 
very strong sense of national unity in our 
people, and especially in tomoriow’s citizens — 
YOU. 

The NCERT’s camps aim at promoting this 
sense of national unity, and the programmes 
and activities organized by each camp reveal 
this aim. The camps introduce you to a variety 
of Indian languages. Songs, folk-dances, puppet 
shows, and fancy dress competitions from all 
over the country arc organized informally 
round a camp-fire every evening. Exhibitions of 
various sorts are held from time to time —■ 
of various co.stumes, handicrafts, photographs, 
charts, relief-maps, models, etc. All these 
culminate in an ‘Our India Exhibition’ which 
brings together the cultural, economic, geog¬ 
raphical and spiritual aspects of the different 
parts of our country. 

Excursions and surveys also form a part of 
camp life. Places of historical, economic, or 
industrial sigiiilicancc arc visited and special 
efforts are made to take the campers to some 
local community in the rural area where they 
may take up some social and manual work with 
the people there. 

Then we have the National Museum of 
Natural History. Do you remember reading 
about the Museums in this magazine, first 
about two years ago, and then about its Dis¬ 
covery Room for Children a year later? If you 
haven't visited this lovely museum yet, then 
don’t delay a trip any more! It's a really tre¬ 
mendous place to go to. The Museum, too, had 
organised some special programmes this summer. 

It offered three courses for young people. One 
was called ‘The Variety and Diversity of 
Life’. This 4-week course for teenagers, consist¬ 
ing of two-hour sessions twice a week, was a 
combination of lectures, demonstrations, and 
audio-visual presentation aimed at providing 
teenagers with ‘fascinating information on the 
fantastic variety of living organisms’. 
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Another course, open to children between 
10 and 15 years of age, was called ‘Nature 
Painting — Discover your artistic talents'. This 
4-week course, held for 3-hour sessions twice 
a week, provided unique opportunity for 
improving one’s artistic talents by observing 
the vast variety of exhibits in the Museum, 
like the plants, animals, dioramas, and thematic 
exhibits —also my own personal favourites, 
the little chicks you can watch hatching in an 
incubator. I can’t remember any other similar 



activity being organized for children, and I 
hope the NMNH will ultimately exhibit the 
paintings by the young artists. 

The third course, again a 3-hour session, twice- 
weekly for 4 weeks was open to children between 
10 and 15. This one was even more fascinating 
and involved ‘Animal and Plant Modelling'. 
The participants were taught how to use clay. 
Plaster of Pans, wax, paper, and plastics to 
model animals and plants. I would love to sec 
an exhibition of these models too. 

The courses besides being incredibly in¬ 
expensive. had another attraction; the materials 
were piovided by the NMNH! I hope they 
continue with these ‘Holiday Specials’ since 
I’m positive many children would love to enrol. 
1 wouldn’t mind sneaking in myself if I can 
persuade them to believe that I’m between 
10 and 15! 
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ihove: Two members of the Bal Bhavan 
Science Club. At right doll-making in 
progress. 


On the Electronics side of this club, children 
are taught how to make various radio and 
electronic circuits—radios, transistors, ampli¬ 
fiers, tape recorders, etc.—and the repair of 
broken sets. The fourth club, extremely popular 
judging by the number of children and the 
number of models involved, is the Aero Club. 
This Club introduces children to the wonder 
of flying. Various aspects of flights and flying 
machines are studied before the best part 
comes—modelling planes. I saw some reaUy 
terrific models in this section. 

There is also a section on Creative Arts 
which provides facilities for creative expressions 
through various medias like painting (including 
batik, graphics and collage, beside ordinary 
painting), handicrafts, weaving, wood work, 


club with physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
ind plantation. BB members can ‘experiment 
fruL-ly' with these sciences, learn about nature, 
plant trees and so on. Then there’s the Inventor’s 
Club in which members can learn the various 
ii'pcctsof mechanical designing and engineering. 
Ihe Radio and Electronic Club caters foi 
ihildrcn ever 12 and instructs them in house 
ft I ring, electrical appliances and so on, espe¬ 
cially repail ing and maintenance. (Can you 
inond a blown fuse? 1 can’t, but I wish 1 could). 

Members of the Music Club rehearsing 

an item. 




stitching and macramc, and clay work and 
ceramics. 

The Performing Arts Section has a dance 
club for simple folk and classical dance styles; 
a Drama Club which is in regular performance; 
the Music Club for vocal and instrumental 
music, and the Percussion Club which deals 
with drums, the tabla, the Congo, the bongo, 
and other ^beatable' instruments. 

Games and sports are organized by the 
Physical Education Centre. Facilities are pro¬ 
vided for a large number of physical activities— 
cricket, basketball, volleyball, throwball, hockey 
badminton, pedal tennis, skating, table-tennis. 
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Yowt^ painters at work. 


kho-kho, kabaddi, yoga, clc. 

The Bal Bhavan provides you with library 
facilities, loo, and has a Museum Technique 
Club for instiiiction in casting, moulding, 
and animal stuffing. There is a Photography 
club which teaches you about actual snapping, 
developing, enlarging, and mounting. Besides 
all these, study lours, seminars, dance-drama 
festivals, science fairs, spoils tournaments, 
film shows, writing workshops, art fairs, and 
excursions are arranged from lime to lime. 

Six Special Summer Week-end Camps were 
also organized by Bal Bhavan this summer. 
There were the Young Scientists camp, the 
Creative Artists Camp, the Player Camp, the 
Performing Artists Camp, the Museum Artists 
and Young Photographers Camp, and the 
Young Writers and Scholars Camp. 

I'wo other organizations that arranged summer 
specials for childien are the Young Women's 
Christian Association (the YWCA, as it is 
better known) located near Connaught Place, 
and the Bharat Scouts and Guides. Both in¬ 
variably have a variety of summer programmees 
up their sleeves. 

So, there you have all sorts of aclieities 
lined up for the next long summer. Theie arc 
some \er\ good one-day visiting places in the 
city, too, if you desire a change. First on your 
list IS the Dolls Museum There's the Rad 


Museum which is near Chanakyapuri and th 
Diplomatic Enclave; and, a bit off route bu 
certainly worth visiting, the Air Museum. Am 
when the weather cools a bit after a showe 
or two, there’s always the zoo. 

These are just a few ideas, restricted to Delhi 
Would any of our readers in other places le 
us know what’s going on near their homes’’ 
Please write and tell us about any new vacation 
programme you’ve had or you know about- 
m Delhi and elsewhere—and, of course, abou 
children and their activities round the year 

Minnie P. Swami 

(Photos courtesy: National Museum of Natural 
History and Bal Bhavan) 


HOLIDAYS 

lTa])i)y days arc here again, 

It s snnnnertiine oiiee again. 

[t s IK) work and all play. 

And it s enough to make tlie children 

g,a\. 

Cards and cairom from morn to 

noon. 

Chess and even marble-and-spooii; 
Books to read, when yon can get one, 
Maga/.ines also are second to none. 
Solitary walks when night sets in, 

Or ga\' parties full of din; 

Visits to friends and relatives 

W hen, with your high spirits, 
you brighten their lives. 

These arc the days of fun and cheer 
Placid life all goes out of gear! 

Sujata Varma (U) 
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L a NORA—lame. The word bviiiiis to 
mind a num or a woman walking 
with a limj). Or it might be an animal, 
nr a bird, or even an insect. 

But to some people it means some- 
liiing which has no legs. As it has no 
legs, there is no question of its limping 
-or walking with the aid of a stick or 
irutches. Never, for it is a fruit, the 
I iamed Langra mango from U.P and 
[ Bihar. 

Why should a delicious fruit be call¬ 
ed Lame? Juliet assures us that theic 
IS nothing in a name. “That which we 
cull a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” 

True. But the matter does not end 
there. The Langra mango has other 
names, too. They are nice and poetic. 
Udiy then do we pick one that sounds 
nnpoetic? 

Perhaps many of you do not know' 
the other names. If so, the fault is not 
\ours. They are not common. One is 
Uuhe-e-afza—that which elates the spirit. 
Vnother is Har-dil-aziz—dear to all. Yet 
another is David Ford! 


The first two arc easy to understand. 
The tliird is veiled in mystery. Let us 
hope some know-all will throw light on 
it. As for Langra, three stories are told 
to e.xplain ihe name. 

The first is that the earliest known 
tree ol Langra mangoes grew in l.anga 
—a village' near Varanasi. From there 
it spread to the districts around. In time, 
Langa became Ijangra. 

The mother tree of Langra mangoes 
grew' in Varanasi, says the .second story. 
One day a storm raged over the town. 
It broke several branches of the tree. 
What was left had a strangclv lame 
look. 

The third says there once lived a 
faldr (holy man) in Varanasi. He was 
lame. In his backyard stood a tree. Its 
fruit had a flavoiu* all its owm. It be¬ 
came known all around, after its lame 
owner, as the Langra. 

The stories differ. But one thing is 
common to all. The Langra mango had 
its origin in Varanasi. 

O.P. Bhagat 
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King Vikramaditya 

A legend in valour and glory 


T he name Vikramaditya must now be 
familiar to you, after reading the Vetala 
stories. King Vikramaditya is one of the most 
popular figures in Indian mythology. Tales and 
legends—glorifying his valour, wisdom, nobility, 
and justice—have been woven round him in 
such an overwhelming number that it is difficult 
to draw the line where facts end and fantasy 
creeps in! Some historians feel there were 
several kings who assumed the title “Vikrama¬ 
ditya” at different times, there never having 
been one single king of that description. Other 
historians, however, have identified King Vikram 
of the Indian legends with King Chandra Gupta 
II (375-473 A.D.)—the most famous king of 
the Gupta dynasty. 

Chandra Gupta 11 was popularly known by 
his famous title “Vikramaditya” (meaning the 
“Sun of Valour”) which he richly deserved. In 
the inscriptions, he is also mentioned by names 
such as “Shakari”, “Deva Gupta”, “Deva- 
shree”, “Vikrama Simha”, “Rajadhiraj”. and 
the like, which cannot but indicate his 
popularity. 

Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya was the son 
of Samudra Gupta, and definitely “chosen” 
(’tat pari grihita' is the term used) by him to be 
his successor. Whether he was the eldest son 
(and, therefore, the natural heir) or not, is a 
matter of some controversy. Some are of the 
opinion that he had an elder brother—'Rama 
Gupta—w'ho reigned for a brief period before 
him. 

Rama Gupta was said to be a coward, who 
decided to buy peace at the price of honour. 
When threatened by the Sakas, he agreed to 
surrender his beautiful Queen Dhruvadevi to 
his foes rather than fight them on the battle¬ 


field. Chandra Gupta was aghast at the petti¬ 
ness and immorality of such a proposal. He 
disguised himself as the queen and stepped into 
the enemy camp where he killed the Saka ruler. 
Rama Gupta died soon afterwards in an acci¬ 
dent, and Vikramaditya married the widow 
Dhruvadevi whose honour he had saved at the 
risk of his own life. 

This story is related in a contemporary 
Sanskrit play "Devi Chandraguptam” written 
by Vishakhadatta. The same story occurs in 
Bana’s "Harsliacharita” as also in anothei 
Arabic work of the 11th century. Apart from 
the literary evidences, there arc no historical 
documents or inscriptions to support this theory. 
It might well have been the dramatist’s imagi¬ 
nation or he might have based his play on actual 
facts—we do not know for certain. Many 
historians do not accept the story. 

Whether he was Samudra Gupta’s eldest 
son or not, the Mathura stone inscrip¬ 
tions clearly state that of his many sons, 
Chandra Gupta II was selected by his father 
to succeed him. Chandra Gupta II was indeed 
a great king and a brave one, too. In a 
very short while, he became the master of the 
entire sub-continent. Among his many con¬ 
quests, the most important one was that of the 
Saka satrapas of Saurashtra and Gujarat. 

Though Pataliputra was his old capital. 
Chandra Gupta II made Ujjain his second 
capital. (In the legends, Ujjain is mentioned as 
his capital.) Ujjain soon became a famou'' 
centre for culture, education, and commerce, h 
is here that King Vikram established his magni¬ 
ficent court with his famous* Nava Ratnas’ or 
the Nine Gems, who were eminent authorities 
in various fields. 
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Above Garh Kalika—the temple Hhere 
kalidasa used to worship Right The Shipra 
liver which flows through Ujjamand is ojten 
mentioned in the Vikiamaditya stones 

Dhanwantari, the first of the gems, was the 
most important exponent ot the Ayur Veda 
ilndian medical science) system kshapanaka, 
I hm sage, was an astronomer of renovvn 
Imaia Simlia had seveial volamcs to his ciedit, 
the most famous being “Amur Kosh”. Shanku, 
I well-known cientist, was yet anothei ‘Ratna’ 
In also Vitala Bhatta who is said to have inspired 
tin. Vetala stones, Ohata Kaipar, the poet, was 


Below Harsiddhi—the temple where King 
Vikramaditya worshipped IJarsiddhi was 
the family deity of the Gupta dynasty 



another gem, and also Kalidasa, who neeas no 
introduction, as his famous creations—‘Shakun- 
talam’, ‘Malavikagmmitram’, ‘Raghuvarasam’, 
‘Meghadootam’, and the like—are well-loved 
to this day' Varaha Mihira, another great 
scientist, as also Vara Ruchi, the author of 
‘Patra Kaumudi’, were the other gems. 

Chandra Gupta II was a generous patron of 
art, science and culture and took great dehght 
in the company of scholars, poets, and scientists. 
He was a Vaishnava himself (‘Parama Bhagawat’ 
being another ol his titles), but he followed a 
liberal policy, patronising other religious sects 
as well He appointed Saivites and Buddhists to 



high offices and gave generously to all charitable 
and religious institutions. 

Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya was a most 
able administrator and was devoted to the 
welfare of his people He loved his subjects and 
was loved m return He conquered the land— 
and the hearts of his people 

King Vikramaditya cared for his people and 
gave them a feeang of security and a sense of 
belonging Little wonder he came to be so 
popular and beloved by all and his name gra¬ 
dually grew into a legend symbolising all that 
IS good and great, noble and glorious, 

Swapna Dutta 
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Menander 


S this a land of fools? Can it be 
possible that there is not one 
clever man in Jambudwipa? ’ asked 
Menander, looking round the court 
disdainfully. 

, 1 „ . 1 1 lence. He stood up and said, “Yom! 

Menander was the Bactnan king who Majesty, I beg to differ. We all lune 
ruled over some parts of north-western Sankheya monas 

India many many years ago. He was days ago, a young nionk 

biave, clevei, haudsonie, and good. But named Nagasena has come there. E\ei 
he was pioud—foi, though he was a since, there has been a constant flow o 


(heek, he had made a study ol the 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jain pliilosophies. 
Fond ol di.sciLSsions and a good orator 
himsell, he often invited scholars to his 
court and ensnared them in his clever 
discu.ssions. 


people to li.sten to his discourses. Frou 
all the reports I have gathered, he seems 
to be a most remarkable man.” 


Sui-prised at hearing diis, Menandoi 
could not bear to sit quietly. He did 
not want to waste imy more time beloie 
Learned men like Ayupala, Makkhali, vanquishing this rival. The royal chariot 
and Funna Kashyap had to acknowl- vvas soon got ready and, accompanied 


edge Menander’s supremacy, which is 
what led Menander to ask if this was 
a land of fools. 

Demetrius, one of Menander s most 
trusted courtiers, broke thq.|]||(pcasy si- 
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hy five hundred of his Greek soldiers 
Menander galloped towards Sankhexa. 

It was winter and the sun set earK. 
"Is it much further away? ” asked Men¬ 
ander impatiently. 
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Hatch 


\t last they could see the famous 
monastery where the lamps had already 
hccii lit. Instead of hurrying in as he 
usually did, Menander stood outside 
looking uncertain. The utter stillness of 
the place surprised him, for he had 
been told that almost eighty thousand 
monks were living there. His hand 
tiiihtened on the hilt of his sword as he 
turned to Demetrius. “Are you playing 
me false? Is this a trick to hand me over 
to the enemy? Mow else can this eerie 
silence he explained?” 

“My king,” replied Demetrius pati¬ 
ently, “the questioji of Iretrayal does not 
arise. Look, yon can see all the brethren 
assembled in the circular hall.” 

Menander tiirned to look, and the 
sight took his breath away. The huge 


pavilion was softly lit by himdreds of 
oil lamps, and there sat eighty thous¬ 
and men all clad in saffron robes. They 
were so silent that Menander stood 
spellbound watching them. “Incredible,” 
he muttered. “But where is Nagasena? ’ 
Ilis eager eyes searched among the 
gathering till they rested on a young 
monk who sat amidst his brethren, 
proud as any monarch. 

King Menander was aiinounced. After 
the customary greeting, he explained to 
Nagasena the pui*])Ose of his visit. The 
monk smiled in reply. “Come, let s go 
to the porch.” 

The king began: “Most revered sir, 
may 1 a.sk you a (piestion?” 

“Ask,” said Nagasena. 

“But f have already asked, insisted 
Menander. 

“Then I have already answered,” 
Nagasena replied. 

“But what answer did you give?” 
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Menander wanted to know. 

“What question did you ask?” said 
Nagasena. 

The five hundred Greeks present there 
burst out laughing at this reply. Men¬ 
ander joined them to express his appre¬ 
ciation. 

After a pause, Menander asked, “How 
long have you been in the brother¬ 
hood?” 

“Seven years, great king,” was Naga- 
sena's reply. 

“Do you mean you are seven, or the 
niunber seven?” Menander quizzed 
Naga.sena. 

The monk looked steadily at the king 
and then, pointing to his shadow on the 
wall, said, “Are you the king or the 
shadow?” 

“Of course, I am the king; the shadow 
is created because of me,” said Menan¬ 
der vvdthout hesitation. 

“Just so. The number of yeaj s is seven, 
but it is so because of me,” concluded 
Nagasena. 

“Have you seen the Buddha, tlie En¬ 
lightened One?” asked Menander next. 

“No,” said Nagasena. 

“Maybe your father, gi'andfathcr . . 
or any of your forefathers might have 
seen the Buddha?” persisted the king. 

“No, none of them saw the Enlight¬ 
ened One! replied Nagasena. 

W^ith a chuckle Menander asked 
again, “Then, sureh’, the Buddha ne\ er 
existt'd? 

Nagasena had a serene smile on his 
face. “Have you heard of the ri\'er Uha 
in the Himalayas?” 

“Yes,” replied the king. 

“Have you or an> of your forefathers 
seen it?” was Nagasena’s next question. 


“No,” replied the king, feeling nn. 
comfortable. 

“Then,” said Nagasena, “the ruer 
cannot exist.” 

Menander refused to acknowledge 
defeat. “But, sir, I have heard about llie 
river from men who have come across 


“Just so,” said Nagasena. “I know the 
Enlightened One from the faith preach¬ 
ed by his followers.” 

“My final question now,” said Men¬ 
ander. “Tt is said the Buddha had a gold¬ 
en .skin and thirtx'-two marks signiix- 
ing his greatness. But as neither Ins 
father Kng Shudhodana nor mother 
Queen Maya possessed any of these, it 
is rather intriguing. Because, children 
take after either one or both parents. 
Isn’t it so?” 

Nagasena looked at Menander 
thoughtfully as he said, “Oh king, ha\e 
you seen the splendid hundied-petalled 
lotus?” 

“Yes,” replied Menander. 

“Then you probably know that it 
grows in mud and is noruished by 
water? Now tell me, does it in any wax 
resemble either of them in colour, form 
or smell?” a.sked Nagasena. 

For once King Menander was speech¬ 
less. Even though he was a proud man, 
he was quick to recognise Nagasena s 
great wisdom, and acknowledged it bx 
inviting him to the palace. Here their 
conversation w^as resumed. At the end 
of it. King Menander expressed hi" 
desire to embrace Buddhism. He wa^ 
given the name Milinda, by which 
he was known from then on. 

Milinda showered lavish gifts on th( 
brotherhood and built a magnificen' 
monasterx' called ‘Milinda Vihara’. 

Lakshmi Bantwa! 
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[book review 

Backdrop: Indian Mutiny 


A FLIGHT OF PIGEONS 
By Ruskin Bond 
India Book House, Bombay 
Rs8 

A lmost anybody who had paid some 
attention while viewing it will recognise 
Vl Flight of Pigeons’ as the book version of 
Shyam Senegal’s Hindi movie ‘Junoon’. But 
what a difference! 

If the movie provided visual delight—by way 
of costumes and pretty and well-known faces— 
then the book provides an emotional satis- 
laction—the kind of sad, lingering, ‘romantic’ 
feeling you get after reading, say 'The Diary 
of Anne Frank'. For, here at last you feel is a 
book about an adolescent who has made some 
impact on the adult scene, 

'A Flight of Pigeons’ is the story of a fourteen- 
ycar-old ‘Firangi’girl, Ruth Labadoor, who lived 
in the turbulent times of the Indian Mutiny in 
1857. She is young, beautiful and innocent, and 
‘desired’ by a fieiy Pathan, Javed Khan, as his 
second wife. When Ruth, her mother, grand¬ 
mother, and an aunt and cousins are rendered 
homeless after the uprising, Javed Khan 
provides them shelter only on the condition 
that Ruth will be married to him eventually. 
The proposal is distasteful to both Ruth and 
her mother—and it is her mother’s strength of 
character that really provides the book with a 
backbone. She steadfastly refuses to give 
•laved Khan a definite answer—and when driven 
t ' a tight corner says, “Let Delhi decide our 
late.” That is, if Delhi fell to the mutineers, 
' he agreed to give Ruth’s hand in marriage to 
laved, but if they lost then the Labadoors were 
i- > be set free. 

Ruskin Bond’s novel is racy and exciting 


because after the introductory chapter where he 
explains how he came upon Ruth Labadoor’s 
diary and other accounts, he lets her tell her 
own story. This does entail certain difficulties 
in the telling of the story, for there are many 
events and sequences where Ruth is not 
present—or there are incidents about Ruth 
which, in first person—present tense, are diffi¬ 
cult for her to explain, and through the narra¬ 
tive thread, Ruskin Bond’s presence becomes 
apparent. But you really couldn’t care less for 
such technical flaws, because you’re eager to 
read on and find out what’s happening next— 
and you read so fast you feel sorry the book 
has only 160 pages. But you cherish the warm, 
sad-happy feeling for a long time. For, here 
you’ve been thinking that period romance was 
the birthright of Georgette Heyer and Daphne 
du Maurier—from flouncy gowns with frills to 
powdered wigs and formal debuts at court— 
which took place in remote England. But here 
at last is a girl like anyone of us—^bewildered 
by the situation she finds herself in, hating it, 
loathing it, and realising she has a mind of her 
own too late—but still having the courage of 
her convictions to live by it unto the end of her 
days. Added to all this is the old world charm 
of a Muslim household—shiny churidars, with 
long flimsy kurtas and angrakhas, frothy 
dupattas, payals and bangles, nose-studs and 
long thick plaits of jet black hair—guaranteed 
to set your pulse racing. 

So if you’re thinking ‘Hal I’ve seen the movie, 
I know the story!’ think again. Your head must 
still be reeling under the impact of typical 
movie gimmicks like the ‘Qwaali’ by the mad 
fakir in the opening scene of ‘Junoon’—and 
Javed’s pigeons flying all over the place—but 
the book minus all the audio-visual aid leaves a 
greater sense of satisfaction—because it is more 
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realistic—more authentic, especially the bit 
about Ruth’s aunt and cousins Anet and Pilloo. 
In the movie, for convenience’s sake they have 
been done away with. Rut in the book, their 
presence describes just how difficult the escape 
for the English might have been in those days— 
especially for women and children. 

So wake up teenage girls and get hold of a 
copy of this good book. 

VJ. 

Suspended 
Excitement ! 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE 

By Shashi Deshpande 
India Book House, Bombay 
Rs. 12 

W HEN 1 was given this book for review, 
1 said to myself—‘Ah! Just the kind of 
thing 1 can read on a Sunday afternoon, follow¬ 
ed by hot tea and samosas.' 

Well, Sunday afternoon came and went, 
and so did the tea and samosas, but the book 
lay by my side, unfinished. 

Now that I have plodded my way through it, 
1 can understand why I was more keen on the 
snacks than the story. 

A mystery book immediately brings to 
mind—suspense, adventure, and excitement. 
This book is not lacking in any of them. But if 
there’s excitement to begin with, it is lost by the 
end. For. while the story has a strong plot, with 
the traditional good beginning, middle, and end, 
its style is cramped by unnecessary details 
about the characters and their lifestyle. Just 
when one gels to a point when one’s curiosity 
is aroused and one wants to read further, a 
long trivial conversation between the characters 
suspends the excitement. 


As I said, there is adventure, mystery, sus. 
pense, and excitement, but one literally has to 
remind oneself that they exist. This is not to 
mention the language, which needs severe 
editing, as on page 19 : “Polly joined in the 
laughter, delightedly.” Page 38: “Ha ! All my 
audience is here.” Page 121: “They all watched 
him wonderingly.” Page 142: “Long lengths 
of gaily coloured cloth.” 

For its price, the book is rather disappoint¬ 
ing, and does not impart the entertainment ex¬ 
pected of it. The illustrations, too, are nothing^ 
much to write home about. ! 

N. S. 

A Noble Idea 
But... 

ON GROWING UP 
By Baig and Jayal 
Macmillan, Delhi 
Rs 5.25 

E ven now as I write this review, 1 can hear 
my mother’s words echoing in my ears 
“Grow up, child, grow up!” What exactly docs 
it mean? Aren’t we growing up all the time ’ 
So, why are we constantly nagged? And, now, 
what is so special about this book, ‘On Grow¬ 
ing Up’? To know the answer, I had to read 
the book. Which I did. 

The book deals with the problems and paitw 
of ‘growing up’ and the authors have made an 
attempt to project the facts of life in a simple 
and uncomplicated manner. According to them, 
“during adolescence, physiological changv> 
create psychological tensions and awaken curio¬ 
sity. Many of the queries of the growing child 
either remain unanswered or, worse still, wrong 
and totally irrational answers are given l'> 
elders.” And so, a child needs some kind o) a 
book on which he can depend when in doubt. 
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A noble idea, indeed, but whether it sells is 
another question. For, the way it has been 
handled is rather crude, the comparisons being 
rather weird: for instance, the inside of a woman 
IS compared to a flower (!!) and the language 
leaves a very bad taste: “Nature has made the 
perfect milk booth” (about woman); 

Not to mention the illustrations which arc 
most unimaginative and vulgar and tend to 
■put off’ the young reader, rather than prompt 


him to read on. Altogether, the impression, 
one gets after reading “On Growing up” is 
that the authors have made a deliberate attempt 
to rub in the basic things (which we know 
already) and cleverly avoided the details as if 
to say: thus far and no further. And the reader 
is left high and dry wondering, 'Oh, why do I 
have to grow up?’ 

N. A. 


Mysteries of a Timing Device 
and All About the Sun 


BIOLOGICAL CLOCKS 
By Manorama Jafa 
Publications Division, New Delhi 
Rs. 9.25 

IMAGES OF THE SUN 
By Mohan Sundara Rajan 
Vivek Publishing Co., New Delhi 
Rs.54 

ATURE has been an eternal source of 
wonder for man. From time immemorial, 
man has been trying to unravel the mysteries of 
tile elements surrounding him. The more he 
linds out, the better seems to be his realisation 
of the wondrous phenomena. 

The two books under review deal with the 
mysteries around us, though in different fields. 

Nature has provided every living being, plant 
or animal, with an innate timing device. Lots 
of people can get up at the exact hour every day 
\wthout the help of an alarm service. The leaves 
of many plants droop in the evening and wake 
up and come back to life in the morning. 
Migrating birds travel over long distances 
during specific periods of the year. What makes 
them do this, irrespective of the changes in 
light, temperature, etc? 

Scientists have been baffled by this for a long 
lime. They spent years studying the behaviour 


patterns of birds, animals, and plants. It was 
in 1936 that Lrwm Bunning put forward the 
idea of the biological clock. His theory that the 
plants have an in-built and nearly automatic 
rhythm with which they measure time was too 
startling to be believed, at first. But soon the 
idea caught up. and now the existence of the 
biological clock is a widely accepted fact. This, 
when properly studied, can be of immense use 
to man in several fields, like medicine and 
agriculture. 

Mrs. Manorama .lafa, in her book, gives 
many interesting instances (supported by some 
beautiful pictures) of the curious behaviour 
of plants and animals. It should provide very 
interesting reading to all children with a scien¬ 
tific bent of mmd. Productionwise, the Publi¬ 
cations Division ha-> done a good job. 

There is, however, one major factor which 
almost prevents one from recommending the 
book to children. The language of the book is 
replete with mistakes--in grammar and usage. 
To quote a few examples: "dead frogs were seen 
killed, (birds) are kept into windowicss rooms, 
the c]ock...ejfects the behaviour patterns of 
living beings’. It is clear that no editorial 
touches had been given by the publishers 
before the manuscript was sent for printing. 
Books, especially those meant for children, 
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require very careful handling at the editi.riai 
and proof-reading tables. This book W( ti|i:| 
have been a very good companion volume lo 
'Hundred Days in Antarctica’ (the story of Dr I 
Gir Raj Sirohi and his work on the biological 
clocks) by the same author (published by CHT) 
if only the editorial department in the Publica¬ 
tions Division had done its Job well. 

Mr. Mohan Sundara Rajan, well-known 
science writer, this time attempts to anal\sa 
the lesser known facts of a familiar pheno¬ 
menon—the Sun. All of us see this celestial 
body almost every day, but know very little 
about it. Of course, the sun was very much in 
the news not long ago because of the solar 
eclipse on February 16, 1980. Several articles 
were written about this phenomenon, and now 
we all know how an eclipse occurs. But what 
do wc know about the sun, apart from this ’ 
Very little, in fact. 

‘hnayes of the i’lvn’ describes the solar layers, 
sunspots, flares, corona, and solar vibrations 
The details of the solar wind and impact on the ! 
magnetic envelope of the earth provides intercs- i 
ting reading. Mr. Sundara Rajan goes on lo 
explain the space missions to probe the sun 
and the vast potential olTered by solar energy 

The last chapter gives an account of the 
stupendous galaxies in space which have been 
discovered recently. The book also gives some 
vital statistics of the sun, details of solar eclipse-' 
until 2000 A.D.. as also a glossary of scientifa 
terms. 

Mr. Sundara Rajan unfortunately has the 
habit of piling dreary details upon drear\ 
details. If only he could intersperse his dai.i 
with something to relieve the readers, the book 
would have provided much more interesting 
reading. 

Still, as it IS, the book is a treasure-house 
information on the sun. It contains almo-'i 
everything the layman would want to kno^■ 
about this life-giving star. Only the price, on 
feels, is a bit too high for a book of this naturi. 
and seems to place it beyond the commo 
child’s reach. 

G.R.P 
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The August Hour 

Every year comes the joyous day, 

Fifteenth August, when we put an end to Britisli sway. 

For over two hundred years our patriots fought. 

And eventuallv our Motherland her freedom got. 

’Tis only fitting that wo pay our 

Tributes to the martyrs this auspicious hour. 

They could’ve lived peacefully with their children a)id wives. 

But voluntarily chose to sacTifice their lives 

Of all the freedom fighters we knew. 

The most loved was Gandhi our 'Bapu. 

Originally trained to be a Bar-at-Law, 

His conscience revolted at all the injustice he saw. 

Relinquishing his practice, he returned to his country. 

Determined to battle with oppressors and set it free. 

His doctrines and methods spread like fire 

Ilis non-violent sahagraha shook the foundations of the Empire. 

Next in line comes ‘Chacha’ Nehru, 

Like Gandhiji an ex-lawcr too. 

He, the illustrious son of Motilal, 

Sacrificed everything on hearing Bapu’s call. 

On 15th August 1947 when India did become free, 

Nehru was made the first Prime Minister of onr country. 

Remaining in this honoured position for seventeen years, 

He was devoted, loyal, persevering, and without a peer. 

A man of intellect and determination was Sardar Patel, 

Who as India’s ‘Iron Man’ people did hail. 

After Independence, the Sardar’s greatest victory 

Was the merger of all Princely states into a unified country. 

Remember the militant patriots Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev, 

Siibhas, Ghandershekhar ‘Azad’—to name a few. 

All these patriots believed in following the extremist path 
Having a desire to liberate their Motherland in their hearts. 

Let it never be said that Lajpat Rai’s blood was shed in vain, 

And Lokamanya Tilak’s fiery spirit was forever slain. 

The only way of paying homage to thorn all. 

Is seeing that our Motherland’s honour never does fall. 

De Shivae 
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IlVDIA: Before and 
After Independence 

I T is a cold misty winter’s day in lf)7S. 

The drizzle and the grey skies do not 
detiM" tlie crowds that throng to watch tlic 
spectacle ot the sear—the Republic l)a\ 
Parade. Distant sounds of martial music (ill 
the air. With the ariival of the President (tf 
India in his ‘S-horsc'' coach, complete willi 
liveried lootmen, the parade begins. 

In the midst ol this splendour and spot 
taele is a group ol students, deep in discus 
Sion, toti.lls nncoiicerned with the rweitr- 
nient around. Prom the shadow of soiiu 
trees emerges the figure ol an old man. lli 
is small and bent and wears a .spotless 
white ‘eliiindai' (tight trousers) with a blaei 
’achkan’ (coat), lie listens to the tumult ioi 
a nioiiii'iit. shakes his head in bewildei 
ment. and turns to a xoung girl who is 
hurrving to s('C‘nrc a vantage point. 

“FAcnse me please, could sou tell me 
what all this noise is for?” he quavers. 

“This? Its )usl our Re])nblic Das Paiacle 
—happens ('saus s'ear.” 

“1 1 don't understand. Rt'public? Hoss ? 

'Tes, todas is the 26tli ol January, tin 
das ss’e declared ourselves a re])ublic. m 
195(1 1 think." 

"Rut sse belong to the Rritish Empire 
"Rntish Empire!" exclaims the girl and 
stares eurionslv at the man. “Hev, how old 
are son?" 

“\frs oUl. In lact. Ini not realls ahse 
ansmore. I just svanted to come back foi >i 
svhile." 

"So I'm imagining again,” .she smiltA 
“Well, I’ll take sou on an imaginai' 
svalk through histoiT. Let’s start svith Inde 
peiidenet' sshich we gained in 1947.” 

The old man murmurs svith a rapt look 
“Free aie sve realls free?” 
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I “\es, as I was saying.. 

“liow we dreamt of freedom, sitting on 
jip doorsteps of our houses in Lahore...” 

•‘W ell, Dada®, I hate to disillusion you, but 
jiich has changed since then. India as you 
;fn)ember does not exist any more. With In- 
Jepondence, she was divided and the north- 
,\ps(('m provinces and a part of Bengal 
limed a new state—Pakistan.” 

Vo, how terrible! It cannot be true!” 
jH'd the old man. 

"It is sad but true and eannot be helped, 
iiiil at least we are free.” 

"Our dreams are only hall realized," he 
mutters. 

"tdieer up, Dada. (.’ome and se(’ the 
luiade!” vShe takes the old man b>' the arm, 
.( 11(1 after some pushing the) manage to get 
,i good view of the passing panorama. The 
!il(l man pushes his spectacles n[) his nose 
,ind peers at In's companion. 

"Tell me more; there is so much to learn. 
\ie we on good terms with the British?" 

‘Yes, that is the most wonderful aspect 
111 Independence. Under Jawaharlal Nehni, 
(iiir first Prime Minister, India was the first 
mill-white member to join the Common¬ 
wealth, thus changing it from a ‘white man s 
dub’ to a congenial meeting point of differ¬ 
ent races. Our fight for independence also 
inspired other colonies of Africa and A.sia, 
who were also gradualb granted their 
heedom.” 

"But of what use is this strange ‘Common- 
uealth?” 

■‘It is a cooperative association of the foi- 
riier British colonies which, along with Brit- 
uii, seek to promote social and economic 
de velopment. It has been of great advant- 
*igc to most members and our countr\^ too, 

I IS benefited by belonging to it.” 

‘‘Really? In what way?” 

“Well with agreements between most 
( ommonwealth countries, India has been 
‘ihle to develop her commerce and indus- 


" Reverential form of addressing an old man. 



The accompanying article by Kavita 
Ramdas won the first prize in an essay 
competition conducted by the Royal 
Commonwealth Society and the British 
Airways. Kavita is a student of Class 
XII in the Springdales School, New 
Delhi. The prize took her on a 2-week 
holiday in London. Reading and writing 
are two of her favourite hobbies. 


tries a great deal. This is also beneficial to 
trade all round the world. However, we 
avail of their cooperative schools in the 
fii'lds of science, leehnologx, medicine, and 
(‘ducation as well.” 

“Well it all sounds wonderful to me.” 

The)' turn to look at the parade as a 
(iurkha regiment dresstd in swirling capes 
and kilts and playing a .Scottish reel, marches 
pa.st. The old man gapes at them and asks, 
“Haven’t the British gone'-^” 

“Of course!” 

“Then, win arc^ they dressed like that? 
It reminds me of the old da\ s and British 
.soldiers.” 

“Oh, Dada. the “Raj’ cauiujt be easily for¬ 
gotten. It lives on in ])ar.ides, in unilorms, in 
the ‘Viceregal Lodge’, and in the bunga¬ 
lows of Delhi.” 

The old man sighs and, sensing his sad¬ 
ness, the girl says, “It is not all that bad. 
Dada. Independence has brought political 
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freedom and, though socio-economic chan¬ 
ges did not occur simultaneously, were try¬ 
ing to achieve these, too.” 

“True, you’ve at least a say in the govern¬ 
ment. My child, do not underestimate 
freedom.” 

“We shall not, Dada. We’re proud of it; 
only at times, we take it for granted.” 

“Yes, you’re lucky to live in a united India 
wliere people are close to their leaders.” 

The old man looks up again. Large tanks 
and missiles roll by in a show of might. 
They dip their turrets before the Presiden¬ 
tial Stand. Excitedly, he turns to the girl 
and asks in an awed whisper, “Are they 
Indian?” 

“Yes, made by our own people in our 
c-ountry,” says the girl, with a smile on her 
face. 

“How wonderful," he breatlics. 

“We make nearly everything in India 
now. We even export manufactured goods 
and have a fine textile industry. We no long¬ 
er depend on the Lancashire cotton mills. 
Thank Leavens!” she exclaimed. 

The old man looks about happily and 
says, “How days ha\e changed! During tlie 
British era, Indian resources, botli human 
and natural, were exploited to produce 
wealth wliich only went to fill foreign 
coffers.” 

As he finishes speaking, nuinerous gaily- 
decorated floats from various States, depict¬ 
ing different forms of cultural life and tra¬ 
ditional craftsmen at work, go past. 

“Do we make all these beautiful things 
in India?” 

“That’s right. Tliis is one great achieve¬ 
ment of post-Independence years—a resur¬ 
gence of our handicrafts, art, music, and 
literature and their re-establishment in to¬ 
day’s India.” 

“Yes, Independence must have brought 
great prosperity.” 


“Well, we’ve made great strides forwar; 
in various fields and in the cities peopl( 
enjoy modern amenities. Originally, we lai( 
more emphasis on industry, but now vn 
increasingly attempt to develop the agricu]. 
tural sector as well.” 

“That sounds perfect to me.” 

“But it is not, Dada, because while a 
small section of society has advanced dran.a- 
tically over the years, the great majorit\ 
who live in the villages has not benefited 
at all. This has created a situation of nui 
own making where the poor seem to <4et 
poorer and the rich, richer.” 

“What a terrible thing, and 1 imagined an 
India where progress would be shared b\ 
all. Yet there must be an answer!” 

The next contingent of soldiers marches 
past erectly, but the little figure stands de¬ 
jected while the young giil stands straight 
and proud beside liim. “We believe in a 
way which will change things for the bet 
ter. The education system is already beiiii> 
modified to play an effective role in makini: 
the deprived aware of their rights and in 
teaching them scientific methods of produc¬ 
tion to raise their standard of hving; for wc 
believe, the way to peaceful revolution i; 
tlirough education. Many of my generation 
have found themselves cut off from their 
people, because of their education. This is 
as a result of many highly qualified people 
leaving India to work abroad where condi 
tions are more favourable.” 

“So Macaulay’s policy is very much alive' 
I know how you feel, more at home with 
Keats and Shakespeare than any real situa 
tion in your own country, but at least foi 
us under foreign rule it made more sense, 
he smiles knowingly. 

“Yes—one foot here and the other in tin 
West, rootless and yet with roots in main 
lands,” tlie young girl cries, her eyes wane 
with affection, 

“But X'ou know,” the old man says sud 
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jdciily, “perhaps without the stimulus of 
\\cstem, liberal political thought, our Inde¬ 
pendence movement would not have emer- 
.^ed as such a strong force. Only, I do not 
approve of the introduction of English.” 

“Why, I feel it is the best legacy of our 
lonner rulers!” exclaims the girl. 

“Maybe this is an old man’s view, but I 
Ir'cl no alien language has any place in a 
c\)unfry with so rich a heritage as ours.” 

“There I disagree with you, Dada. I think 
kiighsh is one of the factors that has con- 
hibuted overwhelmingly to international 
understanding and friendship, and lias acted 
.IS a link between all Coinnionwealth 
nations.” 

The parade is almost at an end—large 
n;roups of folk dancers and children with 
bright eager faces dance and sing. The old 
man looks wistfully at their youth and 
laughter, and then turns to the girl by his 


side. In a slow, tired voice he says, “Yes, 
you are right. You, the young and strong, 
are always right. In your hands lies the future 
and you alone can comprehend its com¬ 
plexity and meaning. It is you to whom we 
trust om' life’s work, you to whom this coun¬ 
try will turn in its hour of need. Live up to 
our expectations, have faith, believe in your 
hopes, and vanquish your fears. Be careful 
how you tread the path that lies aliead.” 

.\s he speaks, the world ai'ound becomes 
softer and softer, and the young girl can 
hardl}' make out his wliite beard and twinkl¬ 
ing eyes. Snddenl)', with a roar, nine jet 
planes rtmt the air with thunder and the 
colours of the national flag fight bravely 
with tlie clouds tliat have appeared in the 
sky. She drags her eyes, and turns to look 
at the old man. He is not to be seen. 

With his words still echoing in her mind, 
she leaves the crowds behind her. 


VISIT GOA 

Where Nature has struck peace with human life 
people of all climes throng 
this place for its 
enchanting greenery 
miles of white sands, peaceful life 
and its charming hospitable people. 

Goa is a place for 
all young and old alike 
to see and enjoy 


CONTACT 


Department of Tourism, 

Govt, of Goa, Daman & Diu, 
Afonso de Albuquerque Road, 
Panaji — Goa 403 001. 

Tel. 2673 Gram : GOAYATRA 


Tourist Information Counter, 
Govt, of Goa, Daman & Diu, 
Western Railway Station, 
Bombay Centrai, Bombay 400 008. 
Tel. 396288 Gram : GOAYATRA 
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^Eachone ofus in our place 
should detennke to do more 
for our fellow citizetts,not only 
for ourselves” 

Prime Minister 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi 



GOVT OF SIKKIM 

1(a) Supplies free text books to Scheduled Caste students in Sikkim for Class I to VIII 
and provides text books on loan basis from Text Book Bank for Class IX to XII. 

(Scheduled Castes in this case mean Scheduled Castes recognized by the Government 
of Sikkim as well as by the Central Government.) 

(b) Supplies free text books to the children of Ex-servicemen in Sikkim for Class I to 
Vlll and on loan basis from Text Book Bank for Class IX to XII. 

(c) Gives .SOSubsidy on text books for Class I to VIII and free tuition for boys upto 
Class VII and girls upto XII. 

This year the Govt has sanctioned 

2(a) Rs. 2.5 lakhs for free boardership to students of weaker sections of society. 

(b) Rs. .10,000 for Scholarship to meritorious students. 

(c) Rs. 7.50 lakhs to meritorious students of Sikkim studying outside Sikkim. 

ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION & PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, GOVERNMENT OF SIKKIM, GANGTOK 


I'.iliU'd. printed .nid pulilislicd In K Rani.ikrnlinan at tlic Indraprastha Fresb (CBT), New Delhi on 
hi'half of IIk'C hiklrtn s Book rnist. from iScliru House. -4 Bahadur Sliah Zafar \Iarg, New Delhi-110002 





A game called HABITAT 


A wildlife game. HABITAT teaches children about the natural environment 
Devised by the National Parks and Wildlife Service of New South Wales, 
Australia, this board game is played with a single dice. It features Austra¬ 
lian animals and tells the players about the different environments they live 
in. It also helps them know the many types of Australian flora. This game 
was Introduced in the national parks during the May school holidays. The 
picture below shows a ranger at the Captain Cook's Landing Place historic 
site telling a group of children how to play the game. 

(Courtesy: Australian Information Dept.) 
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A window 
presented 
through doHs 
— each doll 
a miniature piece of 
its human counterpart 
—• a cross-section 
of the peoples of the world 


on the world 
See them at 

Shankar's 
International 
Dolls Museum — 

the largest collection 
of costume dolls 
anywhere in the world 


Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. i( RRondays closed 
Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, Near Delhi 
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WHAT HOLDS 
A COUNTRY 

TOeeTHER R 


"Basically, the people's love for it and 
willingness to work and sacrifice for it. 

"Of course, this is not entirely altruistic, 
for each person knows that his interest is 
intrinsically bound with his country's future' 
% —■'Indira Gandhi 
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The wealth of the nation 



A large part of it 
is entrusted 


Children are a nation's 
investment The future of 
a nation deptnds on how 
well they are cared for, 

- M TWl/ brought up, educated 

IQ We welcome the trust 

enlightened parents have placed on us. 
VmITC* Every year our Minor s Savings Accounts 
are increasing A clear indication that more and more 
parents are entrusting us with their 'wealth' 

Uiuted Commercial Bank HJl 

the friendly bank round the corner 
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When the Guavas Are Ripe 

Lolo the Flying Donkey 

Friends for Pepi 
fA Read-aloud story) 

Juneli at St. Avila's (Serial story) 
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Two-way Talk 

Drar Editor, 1 am much pleased that I had subscribed 


I I was very pleased with the “Flower Fare". 

I wish you would give more and more in- 
toi ’.nation about flowers from dilferent parts 
(it I lie world. I was also very happy to read 
(ihdul the 4-page comics in colour you pro¬ 
pose to start. I am eagerl)' awaiting the 
.ciiival of the heavenly four pages. Actually 
] (ec’l this 30 days gap before we get tlie next 
issue is a bit too much. Couldn’t CHIL- 
Dlil’.N’S WORLD be a fortnight!v magazine? 

Rajeev Meltia, 'New Delhi 

I’lie August, issue is a beautiful issue. 
I’lease give us photographs of Cactus Dahlia, 
liilx’ Roses, and Carnation. Wliy not give 
small features on photography? 

Rajeev Mehta, New Delhi 

The magazine gives me good succour to 
improve my English. I wish it would have 
some more cartoons and comics introduced. 

Bryan Gomes, Goa 

1 found something missing in the Augu.st 
(.11 (tents. If you can, please accommodate a 
1' ige of jokes and something about photo- 
'.iiaphy. I think the magazine will become 
more intere,sting. 

F.H. Keswani, Nagpur 

I liked the stories “Jwd Fifty Rupees”, 
Three on the Train” and “Detective Shambu” 
i' Icresting. In my opinion, the cover page 
i very sober for a children’s magazine. I 
'' ould suggest you to incorporate articles on 
(ticket and to introduce more serials on 
snorts. 

Gautam ZMoeri, Bombay 


for the magazine and now realise that it was 
worth something. We learn a lot of things 
and .simply adore the stories. It would be 
even better if long mystery stories and titbits 
about the lives of great peoples of the world 
are also added. 

Rakshanda Jabeen, Calcutta 

CHILDREN’S WORLD gives a picture of 
happiness. I like the poems and .stories the 
best. 

‘ChUdren’s World’ is the world’s best 
thing 

A lot of jov and hajipiness does it bring. 

Sneha Vin, Baroda 

Dear Readers, 

We are happy you all liked “FUncer Fare”. 
The feature will be rejreated and made more 
informative. We start the new comics from 
the October issue. The story is set in the 
Kaziranga Wild Life Sanctuary. Doesn’t it 
sound exciting? A feature on photography is 
on the anvil. It will be presented by a well- 
known expert. Apologies to reader Keswani. 
He will find his favourite item missing once 
again. We’ll bring back the jokes page from 
the next issue. It’s a promise. Some readers 
.still prefer cliildren’s paintings on the cover. 

- Whether it be a painting or a photograph, 
our cover pictures will ever be sober, Gau¬ 
tam. You can look forward to reading cricket 
anecdotes very soon. We hope Jabeen will 
like our new feature “They lived Advervture” 
(sec page 41). We have three more in the 
same series following one after the other. All 
about great people and full of titbits! Thank 
you, Sneha, the couplet is full of ‘sneh’ — 
love and afiFection. 

EDITOR 
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Good morning, good morning, good morning all. 

Good morning everybody big and small. 

Nangoo Pangoo is my name. 

Don’t you DARE say ‘Puppy Shame’. 

This is the way 
I start my day. 

Without a brush but plenty of paste, 

I scrub my teeth without hurry or haste. 

That’s the way I like getting wet. 

Eve had some fun plus washed the sweat! 

Who needs a towel, when there’s lot of sunshine. 
The morning rays will dry me fine. 
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Ah! you say, Nangoo’s wearing a pant, 

Well, what else did you expect ? 

Go ‘nangoopangoo’ to school I can’t 
Now to comb my crew-cut, 

You bet I can do it with my eyes shut. 

Nangoo Pangoo might be my name. 

But I believe in doing homework all the same. 



“ ' Annadaata’, thank you for the food we eat,” 

I eat curd-rice, and still look neat. 

I can t do much with laces, but tie them in a knot. 
But ask anyone for help—I SHALL NOT! 

Hat, hag, everything’s in place. 

Good-bye, good-bye, 

To school, on my tricycle Tve got to race ! 
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IWhen the Guavas are Ripe 

By Ruskin Bond 


R ight across the road from Ranji’s 
house, on the other side of a low 
wall, was a large guava orchard. The 
monsoon rains were almost over. It 
was a warm, humid day towards the 
fag end of August, and the guavas 
were ripe, turning from green to gold 
-IK) longer hard, hut growing soft and 
sweet and juicy. 

The schools were closed because of 
a religious festival. Ranji’s father was 
ill his office, and his mother was en- 
jo}ing an afternoon siesta on a cot in 
the backyard. 

‘1 feel like climbing those trees,’ 
said Ranji to himself. It’s months 
since I climbed a tree!’ 

He was soon across the road and 
us er the wall and into the tiees. He 
chose a tree in the middle of the or¬ 
chard, where it was unlikely that he 
would be distmbed, and climbed swift- 
h into its branches. A cluster of gua- 
\as swung just above him. He reach¬ 
ed up for one of them, but to his sur- 
]>rise he found himself clutching a 
small bare foot which had suddenly 
been thrust through the foliage. 

Having caught the foot, Ranji would 
iiot let go. Instead, he pulled hard on 
:t. There was a squeal, and someone 
came toppling down on him. Ranji 
‘ound himself clutching at arms and 
iegs. Together tliey crashed through a 
couple of branches and landed with a 
thud on the soft ground beneath the 
tree. Certain that he had been attack- 
fd by a demon or a dacoit, Ranji strug¬ 


gled fiercely. They rolled about on the 
grass. Then Ranji saw that his oppon¬ 
ent was a girl—a girl about his size, and 
almost as tough and wiiy. It was his 
friend and neighbour, Koki. 

“Kokit” he gasped. 

“Ranji!” she cried. “What are you 
doing here? ’ 

“Get your knee out of my tummy 
and I’ll tell you. ” 

When he had recovered his breath, 
he said, “I just felt like climbing a 
tree.” 

“So did I.” 

He stared at her. There was guava 
juice around the comers of her mouth 
and on her chin. 

“Are the guavas good?” he asked. 

“Quite sweet, in this tree, said Koki. 
“You find another tree for yourself 
Ranji. There are plenty of them. Must 
be thirty or forty trees in here.” 

“All going to waste,” said Ranji. 
“Look, some of the guavas have been 
spoilt by the birds.” 

“Nobody else wants them, it seems.” 

Koki began to climb her tree again, 
and Ranji walked a little further and 
climbed another tree. They could talk 
to each other without having to shout. 

Ranji took several bites from a 
guava, then threw it away. “This one’s 
not so good. I’ll ti*y higher up.” He 
climbed higher into the tree. 

“Better,” he said, having tasted an¬ 
other guava. “They seem sweeter, the 
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My grandmother,” 

How does she know?” 

too much, I suppose.” 

Ranji’s logic, Koki pickodl 
r guava. 

“I’ve only had four,” she said. 

“You d better stop.” 

“You’re only saying that because] 
you ve just started.’ 

There was a long silence, dnnne; 
which they were both busy with t!ie 
fruit. Then Koki said. “I think Tm get¬ 
ting a tinnmy-ache. It’s because \(iu 
said I d get one.” 

“It’s because of the guavas. Twos 
enough for me. ” He came down from 
the tree. Presently Koki joined him on 
the grass. Her face was looking ratbei 
^ peaky. 

feeling sick, ” she said. 

“I’ll take you home, said Ranji. 
“We can come again tomorrow. Thco' 
arc still lots of guavas left. Hundreds! 
Koki did not want to hear about 

them. 

Ranji helped her over the wall. Then 
he walked her home. When he return 
ed to his own house, his mother ask 
ed him where he’d been. 

“Seeing Koki home,” he said. “She 
wasn’t well.” 


higher >'ou go. Don't eat too many, 
Koki.’ 

“WdiN not? ” 

“You’ll get a tummy-ache. Yon al¬ 
ways do, if \on eat too much of any¬ 
thing. Especially guavas.” 

“Who told von that?” 


Koki felt better the next day—so 
well, in fact, that Ranji found hei 
leaning on his gate, w’ailing for him t" 
finish his lunch and join her. 

“Koki looks all right, .said his moth 
er. “W^hat was wrong with her yestci 
da>'?” 

“Just a tummy-ache. She eats toe 
much. ” 

“And where are >011 going today? 
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climbing trees,” 

■ Take care you don’t fall.” 

They’re not big trees—only guava 
tK’OS—you can jump down from them 
(jiiite easily.” 

Ah, guava trees. So that’s how Koki 
irot her tummy-ache. ” 

T told you she eats too much.’’ 

You didn’t tell me they were 
ijiiiivas.” 

"Do I have to tell you everything? 

“Whose trees were they? ” 

Nobody’s. They’re just growing 
wild. The crows and parrots are spoil¬ 
ing the fruit.” 

When Ranji joined Koki at the gate, 
lie found that .she was accompanied 
1 )\ her small brother Suresh, who was 
|ust five but full of mischief. 

“How are you feeling?’ asked Ranji. 


“Hungry,” said Koki. 

“Why did you bring him along? 
He’s too small for our company.” 

“He wants to learn to climb trees.” 

Soon they were in the orchard. 
Ranji and Koki helped Suresh onto 
the branches of one of the smaller trees 
and then found trees for themselves, 
disturbing a party of parrots, who flew 
in circles round the orchard, screech¬ 
ing in protest. The crows took no no¬ 
tice of the children but continued 
feasting on the ripe fruit. 

Loud, munching noises were coming 
from Suresh’s tree. 

“Don’t eat too many, warned Koki. 

“I haven t fini.shed my fir.st one as 
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yet,” protested Suresh. 

Two boys and a girl talking from 
three different trees can make quite a 
lot of noise, and it wasn’t only the 
birds who were disturbed. Though 
they did not know it, the orchard be¬ 
longed to a wealthy landlord and he 
had employed a gardener-cum-watch- 
man, whose duty it was to keep away 
birds, children, monkeys, flying-foxes, 
and other fruit-eating pests; but on a 
sultry afternoon, Gopal the watchman 
could not resist taking a siesta. At that 
moment, he was stretched out under 
tlie .shadiest tree, snoring so loudly that 
the flies that had been buzzing round 
him felt that a stoim was brewing and 
kept their distance. 

He woke to the sound of voices rais¬ 
ed high in glee. Sitting up, he brushed 
a ladybird from his long moustache, 
then seized his ‘lathi’. 

“Who’s there?” he shouted, stiuggl- 
ing to his feet. 

There was silenee in the trees. 

“Who’s there?” he ealled again. 

No answer. 

‘I must have been dreaming,’ he said 
to himself, and was preparing to lie 
down and take another nap when Siir- 
esh, who had been watching him, began 
.spluttering with laughter. 

“Ho!” shouted the watchman, coming 
to life again. “Thieves, I ll settle you.” 
And he began moving towards the cen- 
ti e of the orchard, boasting all the time 
about his physical prowess! “I’m not 
afraid of thieves and dacoits! I’ll have 
you know that I was once the wrestl¬ 
ing champion of the district. Come on 
out and fight me if you dare!” 

“Run!” hissed Koki. scrambling down 
from her tree. 

“Run!” shouted Ranji. 


Suresh was so startled by the sudden! 
activity that he tumbled out of his treelj,. 
and began crying, and Koki and Ranji I 
had to run to his aid. I 


The sight of an enormous ex-wrestlei 
bearing down on them was enough tn» 
make Suresh stop crying and scramlde ■ 
to his feet. Soon all three were fleeing 
across the grass, the watchman a little 
way behind, waving his lathi and shout¬ 
ing at the top of his voice. But although 
he was an ex-wrestler (or perhaps be¬ 
cause of it), he could not run very fast, 
and was still huffing and puffing about 
twenty yards behind when they climl)- 
ed up and over the wall. He couldu t 
climb walls, either. 

They ran home in different direc 
tions. 

Ranji entered his house by the back 
yard, his front gate being too close to 
the orchard-wall for comfort. 

“You’re out of breath,” said his 
mother. “Why have you been running? 

“I’ve been having a race,” said Ranji. 

“Did you win?” 

“I think so,’’ he said. “Anyway, I ran 
the fastest.” 



Next day, Ranji met Koki and Siu 
esh at the far end of the road. 

“Is he there? ’ asked Koki. 

“I didn’t see him. But he must l)i 
around somewhere.” 

“We’re early today. Maybe he’s goin 
for his lunch. We ll just walk past and 
take a quick look. ” 

The three of them strolled casualb 
down the road. Koki said the garden 
were looking very prett\^ Suresh gazed 
admiringly at a boy flying a kite fron 
a roof-top. Ranji kept one eye on the 
road and one eye on the orchard. A 
scjuirrel ran along the top of the wall 
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tht’ parrots were back in the guava 
trees. 

rhey moved closer to the wall. Ranji 
leaned casually against it and Koki be- 
Haii to pick little daisies growing at the 
edge of the road. Suresh, unable to hide 
his curiosity, pulled himself up on the 
wall and looked down. At the same 
(line, Gopal the watchman, who had 
been hiding behind the wall, waiting 
lor them, stood up slowly and glared 
(iercely at Suresh. 


“And what can I do for you?” growl¬ 
ed Gopal. 

“I was just looking,” said Siuesh. 

“At what?’ 

“At the view.” 

The watchman was baffled. They 
looked just like the children he’d chas¬ 
ed away yesterday, but he coulchit be 
sure. They didn’t look guilty. But did 
chilchen ever look guilty? 
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“There’s a better view from the other 
side of the road,” he said gruffly. “Now 
be off!” 

“What lovely guavas,” said Koki. 

“True, ’ said Rauji, putting on the air 
of an expert on guavas. “I don’t think 
Tve seen lietter. But they’ll be spoilt by 
the birds if you don’t i)ick them soon.” 

“Thais none of your business,” said 
the watchman. 

“Just look at his muscles,” said Sur- 
e.sh. “He’s really strong.’ 

Gojial the ex-wrestler looked pleas¬ 
ed. He was proud of his strength, even 
though he was beginning to get a bit 
flal)by around the waist. 

“You look like a wrestler,” said Ranji. 

“I am a wrestleiT 

“I told you so,’ said Koki. 

“A retired wrestler, ” added Gopal. 

“You don’t look retired, ” said Suresh. 

Gopal swelled with pride. Such ad¬ 
miration hadn’t come his way for a 
long time. 

“Do you want to see my biceps?’ he 
asked. 

They all said yes’. 

Gopal peeled oft his shirt and thump¬ 
ed his chest. It sounded like a drum. 
They were really impressed. Then he 
bent his arms and his muscles stood up 
like cricket balls. 

“Just feel them,” he said generously. 

Suresh poked his little finger into 
Gopal’s biceps. 

“They are the best,” he said. 

Gopal glowed all over. He liked these 
children. How intelligent they were! 
Not eveiyone had the sense to appre¬ 


ciate his strength, his manlinesss, liisl 
beautiful figure! 

“Climb over the wall and join me." 
he said. “Come, sit on the grass and HI 
tell you about the time when I was the 
wrestling champion.” 

Over the wall they came, and sat 
politely on the grass. Gopal told them 
about some of his exploits. After a fitlle 
while, Suresh mentioned that he was 
feeling hungry. 

“Hungry?” said Gopal. “Why didii t 
you say so before? I’ll bring you sonic 
guavas. I know which tree has the best 
ones. And they’re all going to rot if no 
one eats them—no one’s buying the crop 
this year, as the owner’s price is too 
high!” 

Gopal came back with his arms full 
of guavas. He threw them on the grass. 

“Help yourselves,” he said. “But don I 
eat too many. You’ll get a tummy-ache. 

They munched guavas and listened 
to Gopal tell them about the time he 
was waylaid by three ruffians and how 
he threw them all into the village pond 
Then they said they had to go. 

“Will you come again tomorrow? 
asked Gopal eagerly. “You must come 
tomoiTow.” 

Somehow, it seemed very important 
to him that they should come again. R 
was lonely in the orchard. 

“We ll come tomorrow, ” said Koki. 


“We like your stories,” said Ranji. 

“And the guavas,” said Suresh. 

The\^ climbed over the wall and 
weaved good-bye to Gopal. 

They came again the next day. 

And even when the guava season was 
over, and Gopal had nothing to offer 
tliem, they came to see him. 
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THE FLYUfi HDiVKEY 


L OLO the donkey was very curious 
about those big ‘birds’ that flew 
past her every day. 

VRO...V{^OO..OOMMlVI! VRO.. 
OOOMMM! 

‘How big he is!’ thought Lolo, the 
first time she saw one of them. 

‘How shiny he is!’ she thought the 
next day. 

‘What a loveJy sound he makes!' 
Nhe thought the third day. 

And from that day onwards, Lolo 
wanted to fly. Like those big, shiny 
birds! 

“VRO...OOOMMM!” she tried to 
^ay. But it always came out “as HE... 
..EEEOOOWWW!” 

“Have you hurt yourself?” asked 
Kaka the Crow. He had come to pass 
the time with Lolo, and heard her 
‘bird cry’. Lolo felt very hurt. Here 
was she trying to show Kaka how the 
big birds sang, and Kaka couldn’t 
appreciate it. 

“HE...EEEOOOWWW!” said Lolo 
again. But Kaka did not understand 
what Lolo was trying to do. He cocked 
his head. And he blinked his eyes. 


‘Stupid Kaka!’ thought Lolo. But 
aloud she said, “You see I’m the big 
bird that flies in the sky.” 

“Is that what you think you are?” 
laughed Kaka. “I’ll tell you what you 
are. You’re just a silly ass!” 

“Go away! Go away!” said Lolo. 
“You don’t know anything!” 

“CAW! CAW!” said Kaka. He 
stuck his tongue out at Lolo and away 
he flew. “Lolo the donkey is acting 
like an ass!” he crowed to all his 
friends. And they all came to see Lolo 
going VROOM! VROOM! 

She was flapping her ears. And 
kicking her legs. And swish-swishing 
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her tail. But she was not going any¬ 
where ! 

How they all laughed at Lolo! 

“You’re too big to fly,’’ said one of 
them. 

“And too clumsy,” said another. 

“And too HEE-HAW-WY!” said a 
third one. 

And they all showed him how grace¬ 
fully they could do it. 

Lolo felt very bad. ‘I’m going to 
forget all about flying,’ she said to 
herself. 

And forget she did—for two whole 
days. And, then, on the third day she 
got an idea. 

‘Why not ask those big birds?’ she 
thought. ‘Perhaps they won't laugh 
at me like the crows. Perhaps they’ll 
help me to fly. Perhaps they’ll teach 
me how to.” 

Lolo felt very pleased with herself. 
The next time she saw an aeroplane, 
she followed it. Soon she was at the 
airport. She saw lots and lots of‘birds’, 
the big ones. They were just standing 
around or running around. Lolo was 
happy to see hei ‘friend birds’ from 
so close. But she was happier still to 
see that all the birds were bigger, much 
bigger than her. 




‘Those crows didn’t know what they 
were talking about. If those big bird<- 
can fly, why can’t I?’ 

Lolo went back to her field, singing 
a song that went something like this. 

“1 am Lolo, Lolo the donkey, 
Lolo the flying donkey! 

I’ll kick my legs and swish my 
tail and 

up in the air I’ll be. 

And when I’m up you just can’t 
help but 

keep on watching me! 

FOR, 

I’ll fly like a bird, I’ll fly like a 
plane, 

I’ll fly like a flying saucer. 

And when you see me right up 
THERE, you’ll think 
I’m a pretty good racer! 

And she started her flying practice 
again. And when the crows poked fun 
at her, she never minded. ‘Okay, 
laugh, you foolish crows,’ she thought. 
‘Soon I’ll be in the air, and flying better 
than all of you!’ 

One day, when Lolo was busy 
practising, little Prashant happend to 
come that way and keenly watched 
her. Now, it was his father who owned 
Lolo. He also owned cows, horses, hens. 



I and buffaloes. Prashant’s father was 
very rich. He owned a big house on a 
big farm. He had a car, he even had a 
hehcopter. 

Prashant somehow had never seen 
Lolo before. Maybe because he was 
busy with his studies. Now he was 
enjoying his holidays. 

He saw Lolo at her antics. “Papa, 
see that donkey. Isn’t she acting very 
funny?” 

“Oh! That’s our Lolo,” said his 
father. And both of them had a good 
laugh. It was then that they heard a 
plane above them. And they saw Lolo 
too had heard the plane. She stopped 
making all her funny noises. And all 
those funny actions. She was staring 
at the plane. As soon as it disappeared, 
Lolo started all over again! 

“I think,’’ said Prashant’s father, “I 
think Lolo is trying to fly.” 

“Fly?” asked Prashant, at the same 
time laughing aloud. “Doesn’t she 
know she can’t?” 

Papa laughed, too. Soon they went 
back home. 

That night Prashant could not sleep. 

1 must help that poor donkey,’ he 
thought. ‘She’ll break her legs one of 
these days, jumping like that.’ 

Next morning Prashant had an idea. 
“If she can’t fly on her own. Papa, 
shall we take her for a ride in our 
helicopter?” he said. “She can then 
be Lolo the Flying Donkey!!” 


Prashant went to get Lolo. “Hey, 
Lolo, want to be the flying donkey T' 
he asked. 

Lolo almost jumped out of her skin. 
She rolled on the ground and kicked 
her legs in glee. 

But Lolo got such a shock when she 
was led into the helicopter. She had 
thought she was going to be taught 
how to fly. 

The helicopter took off. 

TAK! TAK! TAKA-TAK! went 
the helicopter. 

TAK! TAK! TAKA-TAK! went 
Lolo’s heart. 

She dared not move. 

She dared not breathe. 

She felt her stomach go round and 
round. Like the wings of the big ‘bird’. 

Her legs behaved like they were in 
water. Her eyes became clouded. 

‘I’m going to die!’ groaned Lolo 
the donkey. ‘Why did 1 ever want to 

fly?’ 

At last the ride was over. Lolo was 
back on the ground. ‘Ah! I’m safe 
now!’ she sighed. 

“Hey, Lolo the Flying Donkey, 
want another ride?” asked Prashant. 

Another ride? Was Prashant serious 
or joking? Lolo was not prepared to 
take any chances. 

“HEIGH—EEEEEE!” she said. 
And ran off as fast as her legs could 
carry her! 

Geeia Dharmarajan 
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FRIENDS 

A READ-ALOUD STORY 

FOR 

top of the cat! 


I 



The cat didn’t like it at all. She 
arched her back and bared her teeth 
and spat, “Meeow, meeow, meeee- 
eow!” 

Pepi got on his feet and ran away 
as fast as he could. He never saw the 
kittens at all. 

Near the gate, Pepi met Bhoori the 
cow, just coming in to be milked. 

“Hello,” said Pepi to Bhoori, “will 
you be my friend?” 

Bhoori stopped eating grass. “Vjifhat 
will I have to do?” she asked. i 




P EPI was a puppy. He had lots of r 
things to make him happy, like 

Plenty to eat (milk and chappatis / 
and biscuits) 

A bed and cushion, all his own t. ^ . 

A rubber bone I 

A ping-pong ball 

An old bag that was fun to drag 
around the courtyard 
An old shoe that was fun to chew. 

But, sad to say, Pepi was not happy. 

That’s because he was lonely. He did 
not have any friends at all. 

“Everyone has friends,” said Pepi, 

“I’m going to look and look till I find 
some friends, too.” 

Near Pepi’s house was a culvert. 

Under the culvert lived a white cat 
with three white kittens. “Oh, what 
fun!” said Pepi as he rolled along. “I’ll 
have THREE friends.” 

Pepi stood on top of the culvert and.! i , 
looked down “Hello,” he said. And 
BUMP, THUMP! Pepi nearly fell on 






'V 


V' 





“Oh,” said Pepi, “just jump around, 
bt)unce a ball or chase your tail. I’ll 
show you how it’s done.” 

Bhoori shook her head. “Jumping’s 
not for me. Perhaps a grasshopper 
could help.” 

But the grasshopper was too busy 
hopping. He wouldn’t stop in one place 
long enough to listen to Pepi. 

“I’ll try again in the evening,” 
thought Pepi. As he stepped into the 
courtyard, he saw a whole lot of spar¬ 
rows. They were pecking around in 
front of kitchen. 

“At last,” said Pepi. He ran to 
meet the sparrows and the next minute, 
■PHURRRRRR’! All the sparrows 
hew away. 

Pepi was disappointed. He barked 
and barked. This only frightened the 
sparrows more. They sat on top of 
the wall. “Chirr Chirr Chirr,” they 
said, scolding Pepi for giving them a 
fright. 


Pepi went into the house. When the 
sparrows were back, Pepi came again. 
“Hello,” said he, walking slowly 
up to the sparrows. But again, 
‘PHURRRRR’! Back flew the spar¬ 
rows to the top of the wall. 

Pepi lay down in front of the 
kitchen. He pretended to be asleep. 
The sparrows came again. When they 
had been pecking for some lime, Pepi 
slowly opened his eyes. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. He cocked one ear. Nothing 
happened. But when he cocked the 
other ear. a sparrow saw him and 
‘PHURRRRR’! Back flew the spar¬ 
rows to the top of the wall. 

Pepi had nearly given up when he 
had an idea. He ran to his feeding 
bowl and brought a large piece of 
chappati. He broke the chappati into 
small bits and scattered them around. 
“Come and eat,” he called to the 
sparrows. 

Five minutes later the sparrows flew 
down. They ate up the bits of chappati 
and played with Pepi all morning. 

At last Pepi had found some friends. 

Pratibha Nath 
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Juneli at St. Avila’s 


' yi 


In this new serial, you will meet— 

MR. CHAUDHURI: A widower-for 
him everything in life centres 
round his daughter 

JUNELI: Preparing to go back to her 
boarding school, eager to meet her 
old friends, like 

RITA KAPOOR: Happy-go-lucky—witli 
short curly hair and a tom-boy look 

INA SEN: Shy, quiet and artistic 

LATHA: Witty, intelligent, good at 
Bharata Natyam 

BALBINDER: ‘Mama’s darling, always 
whining and complaining 

I ROSITA: Tall and good at games 

NANDITA: sickly-sweet, a doonnat for 
others 

ROONAM PUNWANI: stylish, snob¬ 
bish, flaunting her wealth, espe¬ 
cially to newcomers, including 

RAZIA: good at mimicry 

ANURADHA: still fresh from her ex¬ 
perience of a school abroad 

RADHA: good at acting, and popular 
among her classmates and teachers, 
like 

MOTHER BENEDICTA: Principal of 
St. Avila’s, endearing herself to 
everybody with her quiet dignity 
and understanding of people 

SISTER ANETTE: good at organising 
literary activities 

SISTER EVELINA: in charge of 
Domestic Science 

SISTER DIERDRE: in charge of the 
boarders 


RAKESH: the proverbial absent-mind¬ 
ed Maths teacher 

‘BALDWIN’: the music teacher 

‘MUSTACHIO’: standing out in his 
flashy clothes 

MISS SINGH: in charge of games 

MISS HATHI: very much looking like 
her name 

MISS WYLIE: from Canada, to teach 
guiding 

BORIS: newly recruited to teach art 

All of whom “contributing their mite” 

to make the new term exciting with in¬ 
cidents and activities, including 

An unusual mid-term SCHOOL ELE¬ 
CTION 

Fre.sh LITERARY ACTIVITIES intro¬ 
duced by Sister Anette 

Inter-school MATCHES with brother- 
school, St. John’s 

A DEBATING contest and an “extem¬ 
pore” SPEECH contest 

“CAMP-FIRES” and “supper-hikes” 

Learning the MORSE-CODE 

Creating a novel flavour in COOKING 
in the Domestic Science class 

A GUIDE-PICNIC combined with 
‘tests’ 

A two-day CAMP, where Juneli meets 
with an unexpected adventure, 
leading to the discovery of a for¬ 
gotten tribal shrine 

And the usual pranks and larks, all add¬ 
ing to the fun at St. Avila’s, 

The curtain rises as you turn over. 
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CHAPTER 1: Friends - Otd and New 


6CTUNKLI! Whfiii* arc 

%l said ail cxasjU'iatcd \oicc. 

“Uj) on tlic guava lire,” replied a lilting 
voice Iroin soinewliere among the tangled 
xvoods, jnsl hc-liiiid tlie lionse. “Do you want 
UK*?" 

“J do, iiidc'cd!” 

“Jliglil now? the voice Ironi the woods 
sounded both eagei and pleading. 

“■^es. right now. You’ve got to mark all 
\OMr new socks and )()ur blouses, loo. And 
theie is haidb any time!’’ 

“O.K. I III just eoniing!” 


Biiidu, the housekeeper, looked up from 
tire ironing table towards the backdooi 
Juiieli ru.shed in like a wliirlwind and put 
her arms round her. To the Choudhurv 
household, Hindu was more tlian a meic 
housekeeper. She had been the nurse ol 
Juneli’s mother, and later had brought up 
the young motherless Juneli from the age ot 
four and looked after the house, too. Mr 
Choudhury. Juneli's father, had once been 
a verv sociable man, seeing to his business 
himself, but the sudden death of his wife 
was such a tremendous shock to him tha' 



CHmOREN’s WOULD 



Ii, turned into a recluse. After locking up 
li,-, house in the city, he retired to his hunt¬ 
ing-lodge in the heart of the remote Chota- 
nugpur forests, with his little motherless 
(laughter and a few old and trusted servants. 

The woods had been the only world 
kiiovm to Juneli until very recently. She 
was happy enough here and content, too. 

I hen, one day-quite accidentally-she had 
come across a trunk full of old books be¬ 
longing to her mother. They were all school 
stories and they filled Juneli with a wild 
longing to go to school herself. But she was 
too shy to speak out her thoughts. Henv 
could she possibly tell her father-to whom 
che was everything-that she wanted to go 
and live somewhere else? 

And then something happened to make 
this possible. Her fathers cousin-Aunt Alo 
—came to visit tlicm most unexpectedly, 
with her husband and daughter, Vinecta. 
Aunt Alo and Uncle Vikash convinced June¬ 
li s fatlier that she ought to go to school. 
They even picked out die very school for 
lier—St. Avila’s at Ranipur—barely ninet\ 
miles away from where they lived. Aunt Alo 
knew Mother Benedicta there and made all 
ihe arrangements for Juneh’s admission. 

To Juneli, school had been a completely 
new world. But she loved St. Avila’s on 
sight and settled down very quickly, indeed. 
Though she foimd school ways strange at 
first and school studies stranger still, she 
tried very hard and soon found her feet. In 
fact, she did very well during her first term 
and was hailed by all at tlie school. Sim had 
organised the “Care Free Club” with the 
little children v/ho were too young to go 
into the school teams. She had also been 
acclaimed as the star badminton-player and 
a heroine when she had jumped into the 
pool and rescued a drowning classmate. 

Mr. Choudhury was very proud of JuneU 
and very happy that she was doing so well 
at school. But he did miss her. So did Bindu. 
She sighed as she turned to Juneli. “I can 
hardly realise that you will be in school this 


time tomorrow,” she said, folding a well- 
ironed blouse, “and you’ll have to mark all 
these. I wish I could do it for you.” 

“Well, you can’t,” said Juneli smiling, 
“Sister Evelina had particularly asked me to 
mai-k all my clothes myself! I do wish she 
hadn’t! I hate sewing!” 

“You’ve nev'er had to touch a needle till 
you went to school!” said Bindu. "You’d 
better hurry up!” 

Juneli took up the work basket and settl¬ 
ed comfortably on the window-seat. “Tliis 
is the only thing about St. Avila’s I don’t 
like! ’ she said, shaking her head. “All this 
sewing! I wish it wasn’t compulsory!” 

“I’m glad it is!” said Bindu. “You had to 
learn it someday! The so<jner the better!” 

Just then Juneli’s fatlier came into the 
room. He glanced about the room and the 
open trunk. “Not ready yet, Juneli?” 

“I’ve only to mark these new blouses,” .she 
said with a grimace. “I shan’t be long, 
Daddy.” 

“Mind you aren’t! I’d like to have an¬ 
other game of badminton!” he said. 

“I’ll hurry,” said Juneli threading her 
needle. “Do sit here till I finish this, Daddy!” 

“Very well,” said Mj'. Choudhiuy drawing 
up an easy-chair by the window. “Get me 
a cup of coffee, will you, Bindu?” 

Juneli’s needle flew while she chatted 
with her father about school and her 
friends. She had been corre.sponding with 
many of them during the holidays and look¬ 
ed forward to meeting them again. 

“Will there be many new girls this tenn?” 
asked Juneli’s father. 

“No, Daddy, not this term,” said Juneli. 

“I hope you’ll look after them if there are 
any,” said Mr. Choudliury. 

“Of course, I will. I haven’t forgotten 
what it feels like to be new!” said Jutteli. 
“It’s so nice to know that I’m no longer a 
new girl! I shall know everyone at St. 
Avila’s.” 

“I expect that extraordinary-looking teach¬ 
er, with his queer clothes, will be there. 
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too,” said Mr. Choudhury, always interested 
in everyone and everytliing about liis 
daughter’s school. “What’s his name? I keep 
forgetting it!” 

“Mr. Bagchil” said Juneli with a giggle. 
“I can’t forget what a shock everyone got 
when “Mustachio” turned up in his flashy 
clothes. That shocking-pink kurta of his, 
with yellow polka-dots! Poor Mother Bene- 
dicta looked as if she couldn’t bcheve her 
eyes!” 

“I certainly couldn’t believe MINE when 
I saw liim in that lurid purplc-and-grecn 
shirt!” said Mr. Choudhury. 

“I don’t think he’ll wear them tliis term,” 



said Juneli shaking her head, “I heard 
Motlier Benedicta had requested him to 
wear sober colours in future!” 

Juneli finished her marking soon, shut 
and locked her trunk and went out to tlie 
lawn with her father. Duke and Juno, their 
alsatian dogs, followed close behind. “I will 
miss them terribly!” said Juneli stroking 
them lovingly. “But Bessie, our school pet, 
is rather cute, tliough she isn’t an alsatian.” 

“You’d better fetch the racquets,” Mr. 
Choudliury. “There isn’t much time.” 

Juneli ran indoors, Juno at her heels. 

Just tlien tlie wicket-gate opened. Ramlal 
the gardener came in with the post which 
he had gone to collect from the nearby post 
office. Mr. Choudhury took the pile from 
him and sat on a garden-chair to read them. 
Juneli was soon back with the racquets. 
“Any letters for me, Daddy?” she asked I 
eagerly. 

Mr. Choudliury held out a few. “You get 
more letters tlian I these days!” he said 
teasingly. 

Juneli took the letters and glanced at 
them. One was from her cousin Vineeta. 
The other two were from her friends Rita 
Kapoor and Ina Sen. “Daddy!” cried Juneli 
in an eager voice. “There’s going to be a 
new girl, after all! Ina’s cousin Ritu is join¬ 
ing St. Avila’s next term. I wonder if she, 
too, is as clever at drawing as Ina!” 

“Well, there’s going to be more than one 
new girl, my dear,” said Mr. Choudhury 
looking up from his letter. “My friend Das- 
tidar is sending his daughter to St. Avila’s, 
too.” 

“Dr. Dastidar, the eye-surgeon who lives 
in KaUmpong?” asked Juneli. 

“That’s right. He has a daughter about 
your age. I expect she’ll be in the same 
class.” 

“It’ll be fun having two new friends,” re¬ 
marked Juneli. “Have you seen her. Daddy? 
What is her name?” 

“I saw her when she was a little kid,” 
said Mr. Choudhury, trying to remember. 
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“She was rather round and tubby then, but 
I dare say she must be a pretty young girl 
now. I believe her name is Urvaslii or some- 
tiling like that.” 

‘It’s a pretty name,” said Juneli, Tm sure 
she must be pretty, too!” 

“WeU, you'll see for yourself tomorrow.” 


“So I shall! Come on, Daddy, here’s your 
racquet.” 

Mr. Choudhury took it from her and both 
of them walked towards the badminton 
court. 

Swapna Dutta 
(To be continued) 


Traffic Training: Park 


Dear Children! 

Visit Traffic Training Park at Baba Kharak Singh Marg, New Delhi, for free 
training in Road Safety and Traffic rules. 

Timings: 

Summer: 7.30 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 

4.30 P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 

Winter : 10.00 A.M. to 5.00 P.M. 

(The Park is open on all days including Sundays and holidays) 

Make Road Safety a part of your life 



Dtihl Traffic Police 


davp 80/138 
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TALKING OF OLYMPICS 


DVETT COVETS 800 METRES 
-COE GOES WITH 1500- 


T he 22nd Olympics ended in Moscow on 
August 3 with the Olympic mascot, Misha, 
bidding a tearful farewell to about 6,000 
sportsmen and women from 81 countries and 
more than 1(K),000 spectators assembled at 
the gigantic Central Lenin Stadium. It was 
just a fortnight earlier that the ubiquitous 
Misha had extended a cheerful welcome to 
the Olympic community of the world at a 
spectacular opening ceremony held at the 
same vc'nue, situated on the bank of free- 
flowing Moskva river. 

As expected, hosts Soviet Union emerged 
on top of the Olvrnpic pyramid with a fanta- 
bulous haul of 196 medals (SO gold, 69 silver, 
47 bronze), with the young German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, with only a population of 17 
million, occupying tlie second place with 126 
medals (47-36-43). In the previous Olympics 
held at Montreal in 1976 also, these two coun¬ 
tries from the socialist bloc had claimed the 
winners and runners-up spots with the medals 
tally of 47-43-35 and 40-25-25 respective!). 
The LTnited States, West Germany, and Japan, 
who had finished lower in the ladder at 
Montreal with 34-35-25, 10-12-17, and 9-6-10 
respectively, as well as 37 other c'ountries, had 
boycotted the Moscow Olympics. 

India, a giant monolith popidationwise 
(over 650 million), who had drawn a blank 
at Montreal, became the custodians of a soli¬ 
tary gold medal at Moscow, the game being 
men’s hocke)', in which the Indians had ear¬ 
lier clainK'd seven gold medals—at Amsterdam 
in 1928, Los Angeles 1932, Berlin 1936, Lon¬ 
don 1948, Helsinki 1952, Melboiune 1956, 


and Tokyo 1964. At Rome, in 1960, IndiJ 
had to contend with a silver medal, afteq 
surrendering the gold to Pakistan through 
solitary-goal defeat, while at Mexico Citj 
(1968) and Munich (1972) the seven-time 
Olympic champions were cut down to ‘bronr.e 
glory’. At Montreal, Indian hockey slumped 
to an all-time low, finishing seventh in an 11- 
team contest, the gold medal going to New 
Zealand, silver to Australia, and bronze to 
Pakistan. 

’Lalking of Olympics, everyone knows that 
Track and Field, more popularly known asj 
athletics, is the prima donna of the greatest 
sports show on earth held once in four years 
(Los Angeles in the U.S.A. is to host the 23rd 
Modern Olympic Games in 1984). This is, 
incidentally, the only discipline (as it is called 
in Ol\inpic jargon) which has the privilege 
of being held from start to finish at the main 
stadium, which is also the venue for the open¬ 
ing and closing ceremonies. The Olympic 
motto — Citius, Altius, Fortius (faster, higher, 
stronger) — might have originated from this 
‘field’ of the Olvmpic arena. 

The piece de resistance of the athletic 
events in the 22nd Games at the 103,000- 
capacit)' Central Lenin Stadium was—yes, yon 
guessed it right — the much publicised, and 
thereby anxiously awaited, showdown be¬ 
tween two superstars of Britain—Sebastian 
Coe and Steve Ovett—in the 800 and 1,500 
metres. It is an open secret that despite being 
compatriots, 23-year-old Coe and 24-year-old 
Ovett treat each other as their arch rival on 
the track I / 
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For sports writers, the clash between these Coe, who in professional life is a cutlery 
two talented runners was the ‘Battle of manufacturer in their native Sheffield town 
llritons’. It will be interesting to note that in England. 

Coe and Ovett carefully avoided each other Ovett, on the other hand, belongs to the 
I some sports scribes say like lepers) for a long “talk less work more” class, to put it figura- 

timc ever since they participated in a race as tivclv. His approach to the Press is taciturn, 

teenagers. Character and temperamentwise It goes to his credit (or discredit?) that he 

also, the two gladiators belong to two dif- has not given a Press conference to the British 

Icrent worlds. The affable, talkative Coe is journalists in the last two years! He also re- 

hailed as a journalist’s ideal cup of tea, always fused to accept a ‘Sportsman of the Year 

pioviding spicy material to write about with award given bv the British sports Press last 

Ins gift of the gab. He is an alluring assem- year and also played truant from a Buck- 

hlage of brawn and brain, like another illus- ingham Palace function, where he was to 

tiious Briton, Dr. Roger Bannister, the first receive a British Athletics Board award from 

stalwart to break the 1-minute barrier in the the Duke of Edinburgh. Like Cuba’s tall and 

mile race. On reaching Moscow, after under- sprightly boxing legend, Tcofilo Stevenson, 

going a rigorous training stint in Italy, Coc who at Moscow became the first man in 

went hysterical and lyrical by the “mesmeriz- Olympic history to win three boxing gold 

mg” atmosphere of the Olympic Village in medals in the same weight (in the heavy- 

Moscow. “I am all set foi the race, Oyett or weight class), the six-foot-plus Ovett is known 

no Ovett,” he told newsmen with his custom- for his aloofness. 

aiy flambovance. Incidentally, Coe’s trainer- The style of running and training methods 
cum-mentor-cum-maker is his father, Peter of Coc and Ovett are also a study in contrast. 

YES. I MADE IT : Britain's Sebastian Coe (254) seams to say. as ha spreads his arm whila winning the men's 
1,500-metras in the Mascow Olympics. At right is Jurgen Straub (338) af tha 6 0 R., who won tha silvar and 
at left Coe's arch-rival and compatriot, Steva Ovett (279), who won the bronza. In tha 800 metres race held 
earlier. Ovett won the gold and Coe the silver. 

(Tarn over for more Olympic pictures) 










OLYMPIC TORCH : A team of relay-runners took 
the Olympic torch (above) along Moscow city’s 
main thoroughfares before Viktor Sanjeev, veteran 
Soviet triple Jumper, carried It Into the Central 
Lenin Stadium to mark the opening of the 22nd 
Olympic Games. 

SWIMMING RECORD: Physical Culture student 
Vladimir Salnikov (20 years) of the USSR crossed 
the 15-minute ‘barrier* in 1,S00m freestyle swimming 
for the first ever time. He clocked 14 min.58.27 sec. 
(below) 

GOLDEN WRESTLER; Soviet Union's Soslan 
Andiyev looks up (middle row, top) while he is 
Introduced as the 'gold-en* wrestler (freestyle; over 
100 kg) of the 22nd Games. 
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SPRINGBOARD DIVING . Irina Kal.mna (USSR) 
world champton in the event. 

SMALLBORE SHOOTING A new world record 
f 1 173 points) in smallbore shooting was made a 
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psychological conditioning’ 

MISHA ON THE DANCE FLOOR The O'y^P'® 
mascot (at left) at a cultural show during 

Moscow Games 
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While the baby-faced 5' 9M" (176.5 cm), 
129-lb Coe’s emphasis is on speed, Ovett’s 
forte is endurance. While Coe, a happy-go- 
lucky youth, runs only 70 to 80 miles a week 
while training, Ovett, about whom it is 
said that he onl}’ cats, sleeps and runs, has a 
more .strenuous schedule of running at least 
160 miles during the same period. Coe’s 
argument for spending less time on training 
is that he has “enormous natural talent”. He 
respects Ovett only on one score. “He (Ovett) 
is a talented athlete.” But, then, that .state¬ 
ment means a lot. 

Coe is the world record holder in 800,1000, 
and 1500 metres. He also held the mile mark 
till July 1 this year when Ovett clipped .2 
S(‘c<)nd from his adversary’s record of 3 
minutes 49 seconds. That day, however, after 
1 ‘clipsing Coe’s record, Ovett was in an ex¬ 
uberant mood and exclaimed: “One of my 
big goals this season was to take this world 
record from Seb Coe. The victory tasted 
terrific. Now over to Moscow, where I think 
I have 90 per cent chance in the 1,500 metres 
and 50 ])er cent in the 800 metres.” 

Before the Moscow Olympics, Coe and 
Ovett had run in the 800 metres together only 
once. ’Fhat was in 1978 at Prague, the capital 
of O,eehoslovakia. That race was a tactical 
blunder for both Britons. The two ‘sworn 
enemies’ of the track exhausted each other 
with a start-to-finish hurricane pace, and to 
their chagrin were beaten b\’ a third runner 
in the home stretch. 

At Moscow, however, according to athletic 
ex])ert.s who had followed the explosive 
careers of both ‘stormy petrels’ of the track 
for about three years, Coe was favoured to 
win the 800 metres and Ovett the 1,500. But 
the roles were reversed, as Coe ran a “miser¬ 
able” race after getting into a “silly mess” in 
the 800 metres on July 26 and Ovett, run¬ 
ning with a strong kick of the legs, ran out a 
comfortable winner. Reduced to silver glory 
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in his pet event, Coe was an epitome of guts 
and grace in the 1,500 metres held on August 
1 and was a pillar-to-post winner, relegating 
Ovett to the third spot. Having earned the 
sweetest revenge of his fabulous athletic 
career, Coe allowed himself the forbidden 
luxury of having a victory lap after the race. 

Coe. as said earlier, is an amalgam of 
brain and brawn. A fitting epithet to him is 
‘scholar-athlete’. A double bachelor’s degree 
holder from Loughborough University, having 
.studied economics, social hi.story, and political 
science, Coe’s post-Olympic plans include a 
career in business management or political 
journalism as well as further .studies to attain 
a master’s degree. The subject of his thesis, 
.significantly in the prevailing disturbed sports 
atmosphere following the boycott of the 
Moscow Games is: “The sociological, physio¬ 
logical and political aspects of sports as a 
career”! 

Another expected epic confrontation of the 
Moscow Olympics was, as described by sports 
journalists, “the classic match of wits “be¬ 
tween Finland's police officer, Lasse Viren, 
and the Ethiopian Air Force ground captain, 
Miruts Yifter, in the gruelling long-distance 
races of 5,000 and 10,000 metres. The clash 
of the tall and long-legged bearded Viren 
and the short, balding and fast-finishing Yifter, 
however, turned out to be a damp squib, as 
Viren, winner of gold medals in 5,000 and 
10,000 at Munich and Montreal, plus a fifth 
jrosition in the 1976 Games, proved a flop in 
the 10,000 metres and kept away from the 
5,000-metre contest in order to try his luck 
in the 26-odd miles marathon. It was a sad 
end to a great career as the ‘Fantabulous 
Finn’ collapsed in the marathon race, like 
India’s Shivnath Singh. Well, Viren’s failure 
at Moscow only underscores the reality that 
all good things have to come to an end one 
day. 

Vijay Menon 
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SIXTEEN 

YEARS 

TO A *GOLD* 

on the other side of the border foiu: years 
later at Tokyo. Then came the era of deca¬ 
dence — at Mexico Citv in 1968, Munich 1972 
and Montreal 1976. Tlie fourth M, Moscow, 
however, has proved luckv for India, as 
Vasudevan Baskaran and his team regained 
the gold medal in the 22nd Olympics after 
16 years oi rewardless struggle. 

It is often said: “Nothing succeeds like 
success”. Fruits of labour are always 
sweet. The fact, of course, remains that, had 
'super-powers’ like world champions Pakis¬ 
tan, erstwhile 01)m])ic champions New Zea¬ 
land, rnnneis-up Australia, the 19/2 Olympics 
gold medal winners Wi'st CJermany, and the 
1973 Amsterdam Woild Chiji holders Holland 
been there at the Dynamo Minor Stadium in 
Moscow, India, cousuh'iing the steep decline 
in the standard of the game during the last 


Garland for Gold ; Vasudevan Baskaran, paPja'" °! 
the victorious Indian hockey team, on arrival at Delhi 
airport. 

L et us be flank. Barring men’s hockey, 
in other Oh tnpic disciplines the stark 
realit)’ is that when Indians improved by an 
inch. Other countries went forward at least 
by a foot. Hence the ever widening gulf iu 
talent till now. 

Hockey was, however, a different kettle or 
fish for India, figuratively speaking. The 
‘dream dribblers’ from India reigned supreme 
in the stick-and-ball game for six successive 
Olympic Games, from Amsterdam in 1928 to 
Melbourne in 1956. The golden era of Indian 
hockey came to a temporary halt when Pakis¬ 
tan snatched the coveted gold medal from 
India’s Leslie Claudius and his boys in the 
1960 Rome Olympics. Charanjit Singhs men, 
however, put it across against our brethren 


decade, would have had no ghost of a chance 
to climb the victor) podium. But, then, her© 
was a victor) which India needed the most 
after years of frustration, and let us, espe- 
cialK the emerging forces belonging to the 
10-20 age-group, hope that the victory would 
serve as a shot in the arm to Indian hockey. 

With most of the contemporary stalwarts 
of world hockey thus abstaining from the 
scene, the Oli mpic Hockey at Moscow was a 
six-team contest, comprising India, Poland, 
Spain, Cuba, Tanzania, and the host coun¬ 
try, Soviet Union. Among them, Cuba and 
Tanzania were ‘green horns’ having taken 
to the game of hockey only recently. Even 
the Soviet Union were comparatively new 
entrants, with only ten years of experience 
in the game, primarily under Indian coaches, 
but had the distinction of winning the bronze 
medal both in the mens and womens hockey 
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in their Olympic debut. No mean achieve¬ 
ment that. 

After making mincemeat of rank novices, 
Tanzania, 18-8 in their opening match, the 
young Indian side (average age 22) had to 
struggle hard to snatch a point from the 
unpredictable Poland in a 2-2 draw, with 
India’s iife-saving’ equalizer coming through 
inside-forward Mervyn Fernandes almost with 
the final sound of the hooter. 

Here was a miraculous reprieve for India. 
A similar fate befell Baskaran and his boys 
when they met Spain, a potential side who 
had been the European champions and run¬ 
ners-up to Pakistan in the inaugural World 
Cup held at Barcelona in 1971. As against 
Poland, India led first but fell in arrears 
(1-2) till five minutes before the long whistle, 
when a gem of a goal by prolific scorer and 
centre-forward Surinder Singh Sodhi earned 
India the equalizer (four points from three 
matches). 

Like Tanzania, Cuba were easy push¬ 
overs for India (13-0). Then came the first 


acid test—the clash against the Soviet Union. 
With both teams having logged six points 
each from four outings, India had to win this 
match in order to qualify for the final battle- 
royal with Spain, who emerged on the top 
of the heap with nine points from five encoun¬ 
ters. It must be said to the credit of the In¬ 
dian players that against the sprightly Soviets, 
who also fought like Trojans, they put up a 
heartwarming performance of attacking 
hockey and came out with a creditable 4-2 
victory. 

Everything was thus set for the grand 
finale of — July 29 — the gold medal-deciding 
final match between India and Spain. As 
against the Soviets, the Indians were like 
tigers on a mauling spree and took a strangle¬ 
hold over the game, leading 2-0 at half¬ 
time, Sodhi accounting for both goals, and 
then consolidating the margin through nippy 
right-winger Maharaj Kishan Kaushik im¬ 
mediately after the interval. It looked like 
‘all over bar shouting’ for India. But no. 
Sprang on the scene a demon striker called 






the evergreen and irrepressible Juan Amat, 
the 34-year-old penalty-comer exponent and 
veteran of four Olympics—from Mexico to 
Moscow. As the Spaniards waged a relentless 
battle for siurvival towards the last 20 minutes 
of the pulsating final, the tall and handsome 
Amat converted three penalty-comers to earn 
a coveted hat-trick. In between, India had 
scored their fourth goal through inside-left 
Mohammed Shahid who, despite being pint- 
sized, was a giant as a destroyer of defensive 
cordons with his eel-hke feints and dribbles. 

Ultimately, India came out unscathed with 
a hard-earned 4-3 victory to become the 
custodians of the gold medal. Here was a 
victory Indian hockey badly needed, though 
the achievement was of the pass mark' class. 
Let us hope that everybody connected with 
Indian hockey—from the players to the 
officials—will strive hard with tnie team-spirit 
to attain ‘first class’ or even ‘distinction’ in 
our national game. One thing is certain. 
There is no dearth of talent in this vast coun¬ 
try. The paradox is that, to quote Thomas 
Gray, “Many a flower is born to blush 
unseen”. 


Top Scorar : Centre forward Surinder Singh (right) 
in a gleeful mood. Sodhi was a prolific scorer for India, 
with 15 goals to his credit, and was second only to 
Spain's Juan Amat, who banged home 15, 

Lucky Stadium : Moscow’s Dynamo Stadium (below). 
Photo shows the India-USSR match in progress. 




New for Olympics : Next to men's hockey, another medal, though not gold, on which India pinned hopes 
was in women's hockey, introduced for the first time in the Moscow Olympics. But the Indian girls did not 
succeed. They lost to hosts Soviet Union 1-5 in the bronze medal-deciding match. In the picture above is 
USSR's Natella Krasnikova breaking through an Indian cordon, manned by centre-half and captain flupa Saini 
(left) and two other defenders. Zimbabwe, who came to Moscow as under-dogs, claimed the gold, and 
Czechoslovakia the silver. 

IiK'idi'iitallv. there imist he many lioekey )'our ease, the burning desire should be to 

enthusiasts among CW readers. Why shouldn’t make it to the top at a still vounger age. But, 

\ou pull up your socks and enter the then, to quote the late ]^h)an Cdiand, the 

arena with the hocke)’ stick and the ball? inimitable hoekex' wizard, who once said. 

The fact that centre-half Ravinderpal Singh rather jokingly: “There is only one .short cut 

and right-half Sornavxa represented India at to success. Hard work.” 

the young ages of 19 and 20 respectively 
should serv'c as an example to you. In 


MODERN OLYMPIC GAMES 


1896 Athens 
1900 Paris 
1904 St. Louis 
1908 I.iOndon 
1912 Stockholm 

1916 NOT HELD (World War I) 

1920 Antwerp 

1924 Paris 

1928 Annsterdam 

1932 Los Angeles 

1936 Berlin 


1940 NOT HELD (World War II) 

1944 NOT HELD (World War II) 

1948 London 

1952 Helsinki 

1956 Melbourne 

1960 Rome 

1964 Tokyo 

1968 Mexico City 

1972 Munich 

1976 Montreal 

1980 Moscow 
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FIVE TIMES 
EHAMPIDIV 



EN the Wimbledon matches 
began this year, tennis fans had 
only one question on their lips. “W'lll 
Bjorn Borg make it lor the filth >ear 
in succession?” He did. The men’s 
final in which the Swede piovcd that 
he was the greatest ol them all was a 
match which people will remember for 
\ears to come. 

Alter beating the temperamental 
New Yorker, John McEnroe, 1-6, 7-5, 
6-3, 6-7, 8-6, Borg announced, amidst 
cheers from his admirers, that he would 
be back in London next yeai to try 
and win the title loi a sixth time. 

Records ma> show that there were 
other players who won the coveted title 
five times in a row. Lawiie Doherty 
won five times bom 1902 to 1906. Wil¬ 
liam Renshaw wooed ^Vimbledon 
seven times in nine years before the 
turn of the centuiy. But then, Wimble¬ 
don was not what it is today. Now a 
Wimbledon title may mean more than 
a million dollars! 



With the finals, Borg achieved the 
35th M'lmbledon singles vict( ry in a 
row. The last time he lost in the cham¬ 
pionship was in the quarterfinals in 
1975. Even Rod Laver, the ihice time 
Grand Slammer, could manage only 32 
wins in succession. 

The earl> days ol the tournament 
this year disappointed the ciowds 

WIMBLEDON'S winner this year, Bjorn Borg, kisses 
his trophy, after defeating John McEnroe (below) in 
the final, 1-6, 6-3, 7-5, 6-7, 8-6, to take the All England 
Lawn Tennis Championship for the fifth year in a row 








because of the unusually rainy English 
summer. 

Borg s entry into the finals was cer¬ 
tain from the day draws were announ¬ 
ced. His major opi>onents, John Mc¬ 
Enroe, Jimmy Connors and Roscoe 
Tanner, were in the other half. So Borg 
did not have to fight hard to reach his 
appointed place in the final. 

In the semifinal, Borg met Brian 
Gottfried who had come up without 
dropping a single set. He had crushed 
such veterans as the Australian Davis 
Cup player Phil Dent 6-1, 6-2, 6-2. 
But the only consolation Gottfried 
could get in the semifinal was that he 
got one set against the champion. 
Borg beat him 6-2, 4-6, 6-2, 6-0. 

McEnroe certainly did not have such 
smcK)th sailing. As early as in the se¬ 
cond round, he was extended to five 
sets by Terry Rocavert of Australia. 
The U.S. Open champion had to strain 
every nerve to win 4-6, 7-5, 6-7, 7-6, 
6-3. ' 

Connors met Tanner in the quarter¬ 
finals, but the match did not live up to 
exiX!clations. Connors won 1-6, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-2, 6-2. 

The Connors-McEnroe semifinal, as 
anticipated, gave rise to several con¬ 
troversies. The two players tried to 
l>eat each otlier not just in temiis, but 
in on-the-court antics, too. But Mc¬ 
Enroe, with his superb lefthand re¬ 
turns, won the match convincingly, 
6-3, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

McEnroe, however, was a much- 
refitied player in the final. Perhaps he 
was conscious of the higher stakes 
here. Borg was subdued to begin with, 
and so the 21-year-old New Yorker won 
the first set 6-1. Borg suddenly came 
back into the game and took the se¬ 
cond and third sets 7-5, 6-3. In the 
fourth set, after levelling at 6-aU, there 
was a marathon tie-breaker. During 


the tantalising 28 minutes, McEnroe I 
saved five match points and finally I 
bagged the set. But Borg came back I 
with tremendous power and won the I 
fifth set (8-6) and the match convinc- I 

ingly. . , n , I 

In the women s singles fiinal, Evonne I 
Goolagong Cawley of Australia beat I 
Chris Evert Lloyd of the U.S.A. 6-1, I 
7-6, to win the title again after a lapse I 
of nine years. She also became the I 
first mother to be crowned after Mrs. I 
Lambert-Chambers in 1914. I 

The men s doubles title went to the I 
seventh-seeded pair Peter McNamara I 
and Paul McNamee of Australia, who I 
beat Stan Smith and Bob Lutz 7-6, 6-3, I 

6-7, 6-4. I 

Kathy Jordan and Anne Smith of I 
the U.S.A. defeated Rosie Casals I 
(U.S.A.) and Wendy Turnbull (Austra- I 
lia) 7-6, 7-5, 6-1 to bag the women’s I 
doubles title. I 

Tracy and her brother John Austin 
of the U.S.A. became the first brother 
and sister to win the mixed doubles. 
They beat Mark Edmonson and Dian¬ 
ne Fromboltz (Australia) 4-6, 7-6, 6-3. 
in the final. 

While Bobby Wilson-Roger Becker 
of Britain beat Owen Williams-Abe 
Segal (South Africa) 6-2, 6-2, in the 
veterans final, the junior boys title 1 
went to Tulasne (France), who beat 
H.D. Bentel (West Germany) 6-4, 3-6 
6-4. ' I 

Radbakrishnan 


QUITE SERIOUS 

Rao: Why did Desai leave his job? 
Menon: Illness. 

Rao: Anything serious? 

Menon: The boss got sick of him. 

Sanjay Rao (11) i 
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speak up, speak up—all of you 
—are you there?—what?—can’t 
hear you—speak up, I say—ha 
—that’s better—Perky here—no 
—not Penguin—Perky — Perky, 
don’t you know?—can’t you 
hear?—do you have ears or 
pebbles at the sides of your 
heads?—what?—only one head? 
—so do I have only one head— 
Pardon?-. 

Hello one-headed monsters, 

Ive Ijeeii trying to get >'ou over our 
wireless set (made b\' Raghii)—but you 
eaiit hear me and I can’t understand 
you, so it’s belter to waite — anyway 
letters are always better, don’t you 
think? I have l)ecn reading some of 
tlie letters I got from you and I feel so 
sad, because 1 don’t know where all 
these old friends of mine have gone. 
But it’s nice reading your letters—it 
makes me feel sad and happy at the 
same time—like eating a hot ice-cream. 
\\''ell—>'Ou must all be wondering 


about that strange man whom we saw 
at the new house. We didn’t see him 
for many days after that, though Raghu 
and I walked up and down the road 
quite often—we also made up a new 
language which nobody else could 
imderstand. (Actually, we ourselves 
can’t understand the language—but we 
talk ver\'^ earnestly and use everybody’s 
names so that it sounds very real.) 

Raghu s idea is that while walking 
dovkm the strange man’s road, we 
should talk this language so that he 
won’t know what exactly we are 
saying. 

You see, said Raghu, “just let your 
tongue loose and put a whole lot of 
sounds together like this: “kakuli 
mekiula phaniju, pupita kavenukali- 
che.” 

And Raghu rolled his eyes and wed¬ 
ged liis hands as if he was telling me 
something verv interesting. 

“But what does it mean?” I asked 
Raghu. 

“Tchah!” said Raghu. “It doesn’t 
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have to mean anything. You think peo¬ 
ple only talk to mean something? Just 
let your tongue go—let it roll and play 
hopskotch and crawl and jmnp over 
gates and leapfrog and hide mider the 

sofa and.’ 

“Ouch!” I shouted, “My tongue isn’t 
all that athletic. You want to enter it 
for the Olympics or something?” 

“Oh, come on. Perky,” said Raghu 
impatiently, “just try out tlie language. 
I tell you, it’ll be veiy useful in life.” 
“How? ” I asked. 


“Oh—you just say you are from a 
country that has just l^en discovered,” 
said Raghu airily. 

"By whom?” I asked, 

“By me, of course, ” said Raghu. 
“I’m the prince of that country, and 
you’re the prime minister, and we will 
he in the next edition of die geogra¬ 
phy and history books on the last page, 
because this year the books got print¬ 
ed before we were discovered and 
so. 

“What nonsense!” I said, though I 


“Well, you see, people will think 
you are a foreigner and tieat you well, 
and.” 

“But everybody here knows I’m not 
a foreigner and, anyway, they’ll ask 
me from what country T am, then what 
will I say?” 



kill 



thought it would be quite exciting to 
belong to a brand new country and 
everybody coming to take photo¬ 
graphs, and ask for autographs. 

“Hey!” I shouted. “What about writ¬ 
ing? How do we wi'ite this new 
language?’’ 

“Oh,” said Raghu, a little taken 
aback. “^Vell, I’ll think of that later. 
Maybe we could draw stick people— 
this could be T or me.” 

“It looks like a flower,” I said, “both 
two petals. In this new language, do 
we have to be flowers?” 
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But Raghij wasn’t listening. He was 
l)usy drawing iii the dust. “See,’’ ho 
said, pointing to what he had done. 

“You get the message?’’ he asked. 

“Oh yes, J do,’’ said a new voice and 
we turned round and saw Baby look¬ 
ing at us in her superior way. (Baghu 
calls it the headmaster look.) “Oh yes, 
1 do, she said. “I am going to )’our 
house at 11.45 to play football—ha- 
even a child can read it. 

“So?” a.sked Baghu coldly. “We 
don’t want headmasters to read it. 
Or bossy sisters. ” 

“Not just a child,’ Baby answered. 
“Even a baby, even a kitten, even a 
goat can read it.” 


But Baghu was drawing something 
else in the dust. And when he had 
finished, he dusted his hands and start¬ 
ed walking off. 

“Oh,’ said Baby, stopping her 
screaming for a second. (That girl’s 
screams ought to be entered for a com¬ 
petition.) “Oh,” she said again when 
.she saw what Baghu had drawn: 



“Fine,’ said Baghu. “Just fine. 1 
don t mind who can read it as long as 
headmasters and bossy sisters can t. 


And then she started screaming so 
much that she looked exactly like (3) 

1 fled. 


“They can. they can, screamed 
Baby. 

“So if they can, the\' must be goats, 
too.” said Baghu. 

“I’ll tell Mummy >()u called me a 
goat,” screamed Bain. “And 111 tell 
your teacher also, and I’ll tell the 
headmaster also, and I ll tell. 


With ears slightly deaf 



P.S. Koonapicke kurtaka lipachu me- 
nalipadu pich kenatake sa. I’ll tell you 
what that means next time. 

BPS. You can make it mean whatever 
\’ou like. 
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CHAPTER 3. ROBBERY OR THEFT ? 


T WO days later Rohan went to Kapil. 

“Kapil, I’ve to sell some tiekets 
for a charity show. Shall we make it 
an excuse to go to Mr. Sengupta?’’ 

“Well, that’s a good idea. I’ve never 
been there myself, though I ve met him 
on the road many times,” replied Kapil. 

On reaching the place, they rang the 
bell and after a few seconds saw some¬ 
one looking through the peephole. How¬ 
ever, instead of opening the door the 
person just disappeared. “Didn’t yon 
say he lives alone?” asked Rohan. 

“Yes, he lives all by himself,” said 
Kapil. 

“But I can hear someone talking! 
Rohan was almost whispering. 

“Don’t be silly, there’s nobody with 
him, at least since I came back from 
school and had parked myself at the 
window; I didn’t see anyone coming to 
his house,” argued Kapil. 

Just then the door opened and Mr. 
Sengupta looked at them for a while. 
“Oh! you live next door, don’t you?” he 
said. “What do you want? ” 

“We’re selling tickets for a charity 


film show. It’s in iiid of flood victims,” 
explained Kapil. 

“Yes, Ill buy one. llow much is it?” 
asked Mr. Sengupta. 

“It’s only ten rupees. Sir, said Rohan. 

Mr. Sengupta turned to go in. He had 
hardly gone a tew steps when he turn¬ 
ed round. “Come in, please be seated.” 

The boys .shared a sofa. 

Mr. Sengupta came back soon. “Here 
you are! ” he said, handing them the 
money. 

“Thank you. Sir, thank you very 
much,” said Kapil and Rohan together, 
as they stood up to go. They were al¬ 
most at the door, when Mr. Sengupta 
asked them, “What’s the latest .score?” 

“It’s 323 for 6,” replied Rohan, “Kapil 
Dev is batting with 96.” 

“I love listening to the cricket com¬ 
mentary, said Mr. Sengupta. 

“Didn t you hear it today? ” asked 
Kapil. 

Er, no. 

“Why, isnt yoin radio working?” 
asked Rohan. 

“No, I gave it to someone. Now, yon 
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two get ak)ng, iVe some work to do,” 
he said with his hands on the door. 

As soon as they came out, Kapil turn¬ 
ed to Rohan. “He seemed scared and, 
about the radio.... ?” 

“He sounded confused,” Rohan com¬ 
pleted the sentence for him. “And in 
his house, did you notice, some paint¬ 
ings seem to have been removed. You 
can see the white patches on the wall, 
and the nails are still there.” 

“Has he given away the paintings also 
to someone?” said Kapil. “Or has some¬ 
one r()bl)ed him? 

As soon as they reached home, they 
told their sisters what had happened. 



“Oh, poor Mr, Sengupta! Should we 
tell Daddy?” asked Deepa. “Perhaps he 
can help him to complain to the police.” 

“Why police? We should try to help 
him, what do you say, Kapil?” remark¬ 
ed Nellie. 

“There s nothing we can do now, 
said Kapil. “Let’s wait and watch.” 

For the next two days, there was no 
sign of any visitors to Mr. Sengupta, 
nor could the four children spare much 
time because they were having their 
monthly tests. On the third day, Deepa 
was with her friend Asha, when she saw 
one of Mr. Sengupta’s visitors enter the 
room. “Hello, Asha, where’s your 
grandmother? ” he asked her. 

Just then her mother came in and the 
caller went along with her. 

“Asha, who’s that?’ asked Deepa. 

“Thats Dr. Das, our family doctor. 
He has come to see my granny. She is 
ill,’ replied her friend. 

As soon as Deepa finished copying 
her notes, she got up. “Now let me rush 
back home. Til see you at school to¬ 
morrow, Asha,” she said. 

Chitra Rao 

{To be concluded) 



A FOLK TALE 
FROM KASHMIR 

A NOSE 
FOR 
A NOSE 

O NCE there was a very rich 
merchant. He lived in a big house; 
he had many people to work lor him 
in his fields and in the several shops 
he owned. Nobody knew how much 
wealth he had amassed. He had every¬ 
thing a man could desire. Still he had a 
very bad temper. 

The merchant made it clear to any¬ 
one who went to work for him that he 
expected unquestioned obedience from 
him. And on no count whatever should 
the servant lose his temper. If he did, 
the merchant had one uniform punish¬ 
ment for all — he would cut off the 
servant’s nose. It was a strange and 
cruel punishment, but in spite of it, 
his house, fields, and shops always had 
a retinue of servants, for he paid them 
handsomely. 

One day, a very poor man went to him 
for employment. He had lost all his 
cattle in a severe drought, reducing his 
family to starvation. He, therefore, left 
his village and had come to the city, 
seeking work. Fate led him to the 
merchant’s door. He was right then in 
need of a servant, as another one had 
left his service only a few days back— 
sans his nose. The poor man was 
shocked when he heard the conditions 


of service, but accepted the job because 
he badly needed money. 

He joined the merchant’s service 
immediately and went through his 
chores quietly. The thought of his 
starving family occupied his mind all 
through the day, and sometimes it 
made him furious. He would then 
shake his fist at the drought that had 
deprived him of his cattle. One day, he 
was in a desperate mood, when the 
merchant came along and without as 
much as a provocation, just abused him. 
Before the man could control himself, 
he retorted. Without another word, 
the merchant caught hold of the poor 
man by the scruff of his neck and cut 
off his nose. He then pushed him out of 
the door with a terse “Now, get out!” 

The man went back to his village 
with a bleeding nose. The first person 
he met there was an old friend of his. 

“Hey, look at your nose!” the friend 
exclaimed. “It’s gone! What hap¬ 
pened ?” 

The poor man related his sad story. 
The friend was very angry. “The 
merchant needs to be taught a lesson,” 
he said. 

“How?” 

“Leave that to me. Go home and 
look after yourself. Here’s some money 
to tide over your immediate difficul¬ 
ties.” 

“Wait,” cried the poor man. “Don’t 
ever go to that merchant; he’s a cruel 
man.” 

“Oh, don't you worry. I’ll be fine. 
Just you wait and see.” 

The friend promptly went to the 
merchant, seeking employment. As 
usual the conditions of service were 
made clear to him. 

“That’s all right, sir,” the man said, 
“but may I say something?” 
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“Yes, go ahead,” said the merchant, 
wondering what the man wanted. 

“Just as you can cut off my nose if I 
were to get angry, give me the same 
right, to cut off your nose if ever you 
get angry with me. That will make it a 
fair deal.” 

The merchant was taken aback. No 
one had ever made such a demand of 
him and so he had really not expected 
it, as well. He now thought over the 
man’s proposal for some time. It sound¬ 
ed fair enough; so he said, “All right, 
1 agree.” 

The man joined the merchant’s 
service and was sent to one of his 
shops. Both master and servant kept 
their tempers under strict control, no 
matter what the provocation was. A 


few months passed. The merchant an¬ 
nounced that he would be attending 
the annual fair at Anantnag with his 
family and would be away for a week. 
He gave the necessary instructions to 
the servant and said, “Take care of the 
shop and keep a strict eye on the front 
door.” 

Soon afterwards, the merchant left 
with his family. The servant waited 
for three days. On the fourth day, he 
unhinged the front door of the shop, 
engaged a porter to carry it, and set 
off for Anantnag. He found the place 
crowded. Tents had been pitched all 
over for the pilgrims The servant 
managed to reach his master’s tent. He 
was surprised to see the servant there. 
He looked at him and then at the porter. 
He recognised the door. 
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“What’s the meaning of this?” he 
demanded. 

“Sir, I too wished to attend the fair, 
and decided to come along,” said the 
servant coolly. “But I remembered your 
instructions to keep a strict eye on the 
front door. So, 1 had it unhinged and 
brought it along. Believe me, sir, 1 have 
kept a strict eye on it all the way.” 

The merchant was furious. As he 
hadn’t carried any knife with him, 
he raised his hand and slapped the 


servant across the face. It was a sting¬ 
ing blow, but the servant gave a loud 
laugh as he took out a knife from his 
pocket. “I’ve carried this with me ever 
since I joined your service, not knowing 
when I might need it. The time has at 
last come when I can use it and 
avenge my friend.” 

He caught hold of the merchant’s 
nose and sliced it off He then took 
himself oflf as fast as he could. 

Bani Roy Choudhury 
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G U E S O M E 


l! Don’t tliink tlie printer has 
dropped tlie ‘R’ from GRUE¬ 
SOME. 1 m talking of G-U-E-S-O-M-E. 
Don’t run to look up the dictionary; 
you won’t find it there. For, I just dis¬ 
covered tlic word. I have; coined this 
new word. 

My brotlier Shankar asks, “How can 
you coin words? Only coins are coined!” 

It is m)w my sister Mallika’s turn. 
“Can I exchange your coined word and 
get an ice-cream or a chocolate? ’ 

“No,” I say, “you can’t buy anything 
with tlie word I have coined. Nothing 
but fim.” 

Malhka argues: “Then it is not pro- 
jierly coined. A coin can be a coin only if 
you can buy ice-cream or chocolate with 
it.” 

Shankar mid Mallika are too young 
to know that words can be ‘coined’. 
Well, GUESOME is my contribution to 
the Enghsh language. Nobody had used 
it before. So, only 1 can tell you what it 
means. It stands for GUESS SOME. 
That’s what is making life so full of fun 
these days. Everybody loves to have 
fim out of GUESOME. 

People indulge in GUESOMFl — at 
home, in school, at the playground. 
Only, thev do not know it as GUE¬ 
SOME.” 

Let me recollect some samples of 
GUESOME.” 

Papa comes home from office. 1 ask 
him, “Guess what we have for company 
at tea.” 

Papa rolls liis eyes. Then he rolls out 
names. “Your grandmother?” he asks, 
hesitantly. 

“Oh, no, ” shouts Shankar. 

“My mother?” asks Papa. He is still 
not sure of himself. 


“Wrong, Papa,” Malhka shrieks. 

“Perhaps your Mamma’s sister?” says 
Papa after a pause. 

“All three chances over!” I tease him. 

Papa raises his voice. “Enough. I’m 
in no mood to make wild guesses.” 

Mama walks in. She tells Papa, “Put 
on your thinking cap.” 

Papa glares at Mamma. “I wear it 
only in the office.” 

All of us have a hearty laugh. I shout, 
“Papa, you’ve failed in guesome.” 

“Guesome? What has that to do with 
tea?” Papa seems to be impatient. 

Mamma turns to me. “How can Papa 
guess that I have baked chocolate cakes 
for tea?” 

Papa grins and mutters, “Cakes? 
Hurry up! I can’t wait to eat them!” 

This is how teachers play GUESOME: 

Our history teacher has a knack of 
dramatising events. He talks of Alexan¬ 
der’s invasion of India. He tells us ol 
the conqueror’s army. He describes the 
strength of the cavalry and the infan¬ 
try. He talks of the majestic horse that 
Alexander rides.. .Ah, can you guess 
the name of tlic horse? It begins with 
B.. .come on, guesome. .! It’s Buce¬ 
phalus .... The armies of Alexander and 
King Porus stand facing each other. At 
this stage, the bell rings, and the 
teacher says, “Guess who won the battle. 
When I come tomorrow, I shall tell you 
whether you’ve guessed correctly.” No 
wonder we like history. GUESOME 
makes it interesting. 

The Physics teacher asks us to guess: 
which falls faster.... a Idlo of cotton or 
a kilo of iron. . . .when dropped from 
a height of 200 metres? Most of us guess 
that iron will come down faster. The 
teacher laughs. He tells us about earth’s 
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gravity. By the way, Shankar calls it 
grabity. He says earm grabs everything. 
That is why things fall to the ground! 
\Vas he coining a new word? 

The Chemistry teacher has his own 
GUESOME plans. He winks at us and 
says, “Guess what will happen when 
sodium is put in a bowl of water.” 

We all shout, “It will dissolve.” 

He says, “No.” 

We shout, “It’ll sink to tlie bottom of 
the bowl.” 

The teacher chides us, “Oh, no, you 
me all wrong.” He then picks up a pinch 
of sodium, puts it in a bowl of water. 
The sodium starts hissing like an angry 
snake. It runs wildly over the water and 
burns itself out. The teacher tlien ex¬ 
plains why sodium acts in such a funny 


maimer. 

It is GUESOME that brings cheer 
when I sit with Mallika and Shankar 
and some of our friends. We riddle each 
other with riddles. Guess who is the 
earth’s greatest hold-up man? Not very 
difficult, once you know what I have in 
mind. Shall I tell you? It is Atlas, the 
strong muscled man! We believe he is 
still holding up the world, don't we? Or 
guess what cap is never woni on the 
head. Very simple, once you know the 
answer. Can’t guess? You shfuild have 
known that I’ve the kneecap in mind! 

I hear you laugh. So you like GUE¬ 
SOME? You want tf) try it on others? 
Run around with GUESOME and get 
all the fun you can. 

R.K. Murthi 


ANIMAL WORLD by M.M. Monaye 
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“Tap, tap” 

There was a soft knock on tlie door. Raju 
wondered who it was. He opened the door, 
and there stood the strangest looking man 
he had ever seen! 

“A-a-a-ti.shoo!” said the man. He was tall 
and thin. He wore a dirty white dhoti and 
a torn blue shirt. And across his back he 
carried a big brown sack full of what seem¬ 
ed to be live snakes! 

“A-a-a-tishoo!” the man said again. “Do 
\on wa)»t to—a-tishoo—buv some atishoos?” 
lie asked. 

Raju got annoyed. Couldn’t the man speak 
clearly? If be had such a bad cold, he 
shouldrj’t be out selling. 

“What are )'ou selling?” he asked. “If it’s 
live snakes. I’d love to buy some. Though 
my mother and big sister might not like them 
much.” 


THE 
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'^ot—a-tishoo—live snakes,” said the man. 
“I’m the Atishoo Man. I — atishoo — sell 
atishoos.” 

A man selling atishoos? Raju was surpris¬ 
ed. ‘AVait a minute,” he said. “I’ll buy some.” 

He nished in and came back with five big 
ernpt\- squash bottles, two small empty ketch¬ 
up bottles, and his best shirt. “Here you 
are,” he said, “give me five big bottles and 
two small bottles of atishoo, and you can 
have my shirt in exchange.” 

“Gladly,” said the Atishoo Man. He dip- 
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ped each bottle into the sack, and then screw- said Mr. Das. He just wouldn’t stop. Even 
c'd the caps on tight. But still some of the Raju began sneezing. But as soon as he 

. m » .1 r .1 1 * ._».1 _ 1_ * _A_ 


closed the cap of the bottle, he stopped. 

But whatever was happening to poor Mr. 
Das? “A-tishoo! A-tishoo! A-tishoo!” he went, 
harder and harder. His cane flew out of liis 
hand. The boys could barel)- suppress their 


\(Tiirn to page59) 


itishoo got out 

“A-A-ATISHOO! A-Tishoo! a-tishool Thank 
\()u, Atishsoo Man. Here’s you’re—a-tishoo— 

;i shirt in exchange.” 

Raju, still sneezing, took the bottles to his 
cupboard. He was glad nobody was at home, laughter. 

Mummy and big sister Rita were out. The “A-tishoo! A-tishoo!” went on Mr. Das, 
!)Ottles would be safe in his cupboard. No- even harder. His spectacles flew right off his 
body ever opened it. nose and landed THUNK! on the ground. 

The next day, along with Ids school books, Mr. Das looked so funny without his spect- 
lie put a small bottle of atishoo into his bag. acles, his frog-eyes bulging, ati.shooing away, 
before the bell had rung for class, he had that the boys roared with laughter. 

(old all his friends about the Atishoo man. ' 

It was Mr. Das’s class in the morning. He 
was the Maths teacher. How the boys hated 
him! He was thin and bony. He had .stern 
black spectacles, behind which Ids eyes pop¬ 
ped out like , a frog’s. And he ALWAYS 
carried a long thin cane. 

“THASHAAM!” Mr. Das hit the cane hard 
on his desk. Tliat meant SILENCE! Mr. Das 
didn’t beheve much in wasting words. He got 
more work done by thrashing his cane about. 

“Who has not done his homework?” he 
thundered. 

No hand went up. It never ever did. “NO 
one?” said Mr. Das. “Everybody has done his 
homework?” 

’Then one hand slowly came up. It was 
Raju’s. 

“Raju Sood!” screamed Mr. Das in a rage. 

"Why didn’t you put up your hand at first? 

Come here. You’ll get such a caning you’ll 
never forget it all your Ufe!” 

Raju slowly walked up, his hands behind 
his back. But in one hand, he clutched the 
bottle of atishoo, with the cap only half 
screwed on. 


“THRASH!” the cane slapped down on the . 

desk. “Bend down,” screamed Mr. Das. But 
before Raju could bend down, or Mr. Das r-* 
could lift his cane, there was a tremendous ^ 

ATISHOO! 

'The glass panes shook, and the world majf" 
flew off the wall. “A-tishhoo-tishoo-tishoo!” 
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TWO : HIS FIRST CASE 


S HAMlUl was jiroiid and dc'lifi;litc‘d with 
liis new profession, lie bei];an reading 
deteelive novels diligenllv. He was thrilled 
to read ahonl men wlio ealled llieinselves 
d('tcc1iv(‘s. They solv(‘d mvsteries so elever- 
Iv, wliile ihe poliee tlieinselvos stmggled! 
He imagined himself in tlie plaee of these 
detectives and huilt high hopes for himself, 
lint, as tlie da\s weiil b\, his enthusiasm 
waned. No erinu; came his wav. Nothing 
iinstenons seemed to be ha[)p('ning in town. 
Shambn was idle and nnhajipv. 

One sneh uneventful evening, Shauibu 
was silting in his favourite corner of tlie 
paik. e\(‘s closed and mind (jnite dull and 
blank. All of a sudden, he became alert. He 
opened his «'\es wide and prompth elos(‘d 
them again. He heaid two voices talking in 
whispers behind him. \ girl said, “1 dont 
like the wav sou’ve done the [ob.” 

A man replied, ‘Aon asked me to make 
it bloods, which 1 did. And now von are 
blaming me." 

"It's tine 1 asked sou to do so. 1 don’t 
knosv sshs 1 said it. I am soirv for it. Nosv, 
svliere shall I hide ifr'' 

"1 kiioss boss to get rid of it. If nothing 
ss'orks. I'll just drosvn it in the ssell in our 
bac'ksard. Don't ssorrs. (ioiiK' on. Let's go." 

Shambu's heart ssas thumping ssith excite¬ 
ment. Ill •le is a fabulous ea.se for me,' he 


said to himself. He was sure the couple had 
committed a murder and was wondering 
what to do with a bloody dead bodv. He 
began to follow them at a safe distance. 
It svas already dusk, and this helped 
Shambii to follosv them unnoticed. 

The couple walked faster. Shambu in 
creased his [)ace, too. Soon thev came to a 
halt at the bus .stop. Shambn stopped a few 
yards awa\ from them. A bus came and 
they boarded it. Shambu had to run fa.st to 
get into the same bus. In the crowded bus, 
it was not easy for him to keep an eye on 
(hem. ‘A detective’s life is not a bed of 
loses,’ he mused. When thev got down, he 
juished himself out, too. It was quite dark 
now and the road was loneh’. He watched 
them enter the gates of a large bungalow. 
He was trving to read the metallic name- 
plate on the gate, when he felt a firm grip 
on his shoulder. Shambu’s blood froze. He 
slood motionless. He found strange things 
swimming in front of his eyes and his head 
reeled. 

\^’hen he opened his e\es and looked 
lonnd. he found himself lying alone in a 
dark room. Somewhere a clock struck ten. 
He heaid a soft click of a door being open¬ 
ed. and immediateh thereafter the room 
was flooded with light. Shambu blinked. A 
girl spoke to him. He recognised the voice. 
"Stupid fellow xou are. to get caught like 
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this. Your life is in danger now. My hus¬ 
band will soon kill you. But you’re an inno¬ 
cent fellow. I don’t want you to get killed.” 
She paused. Shambu looked at her, his eyes 
and mouth wide open. She continued, “You 
must be thirsty. Let me get you something 
to drink,” 

She went out and soon brouglit a tray 
with two cups on it. "Here, let's both drink 
to your health,” She held out one of the 
cups to him. 

‘Be careful,’ Shambu’s instinct warned 
him, ‘There might be poison in your cup.’ 

Shambu heard a door bang somewhere. 
The girl rushed out. Shambu quickly ex¬ 
changed his cup for hers. The girl soon re¬ 
turned. “What! Your cup is still full. Are 
you scared I might poison you?" She smiled 


and added, “Here. Watch me drink. Then 
you may follow suit.” She drank her cup in 
one gulp. Shambu watched her intently. In 
no time he saw her lie unconscious at his 
feet. 

No sooner did Shambu breathe a sigh of 
relief, ‘Thank God! I didn’t drink from tliat 
cup,’ than the light went out. In the total 
darkness, he once again felt a firm grip on 
his shoulder. He almost fainted witli fear. 
But the ‘firm grip’ did not allow him to 
faint. It led lum fomard a few yards, made 
liim turn right, walk a few more steps, and 
stop. Shambu was now relieved of the grip. 
He decided to run. He turned and was 
leady to take off at full speed, when once 
again there appeared a flood of light. A 
man's voice threatened, “Sto]'>, or I shall 
kill you." 




colour of blood with golden lace work all 
over. It shone in the light and she looked 
as prett}’ as a bride. 

"What arc yon rniinibling?” roared the 
man. llis husliy inonstaclie twitched and his 
round bcll\ lu-avcd and fell. Shanibu felt 
amused. lie smiled, lie grinned. He broke 
into a ciazv langlilcT. 

“Whv do \on laugh, you fool?” thundered 
the angr\ man. 

.Sliamhu was still looking at the girl. “My 
girl, don’t try to lool me with that pretty 
sari." "I’lu* words slipped out of Shambu’s 
lips. He laughed nervously. ‘Veiy silly of 
\ou,’ his in.stinet chided him, but he only 
laughed louder. “Oh, a topclass motion pic¬ 
ture. Really good." Shambu really didn't 
know wh\ he said this. Rut keeping quiet 
was nervc-shatlering. So he just .said it. 

'riie angry man suddcmly smiled. He look¬ 
ed genuinely happs. H(' hastened up to 

Shanibu, held his hands, and exclaimed, 
“Realh, Sir. Wiu're amazing. How on earth 
did you find out about us?” 

‘What did I find out?’ wondered Shanibu, 
but he did not sai’ it aloud, d'he laughter 


had exhausted him. He remained silent. 

“Of course,” continued the man, "we were 
indeed talking about a sari dyed blood red, 
when you heard us in the park. This whole 
episode is part of the story for a film. We 
just wanted to study a layman's reactions. 
You’ve laid bare our intentions. May I have 
the honour of knowing who you are?” 

Shambu silent!)' drew out his visiting card 
from his pocket and held it out. The man 
grabbed it. “Detertive Shambu,” he mutter¬ 
ed. “I'm so fortunate. Sir, to have the op- 
portunit) of meeting you. Meet detective 
Shambu,” he told the girl. 

“My husband and I are vc'ry glad, Sir,” 
said the girl sweetly. “You must have food 
with us.” 

Shambu ate in silence. He did not know 
what to sa\'. The' man talked a lot. He nar¬ 
rated llis life story: how he started writing 
.stories lor films; how he failed in the begin¬ 
ning; and what a success he later became. 

Shambu nearly fell asleep. After dinner, 
when the film story-writer dropped Shambu 
home, it was veiy late in the night. He sank 
in his bed and slept soundly. When he woke 
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WORD GAMES 


I You are certainly familiar with the 
following four words: 

WATERFALL NEWSPAPER BLACK¬ 
BOARD PRACTICE 
But do you know them sufficiently well 
that you can split each of them and 
make sets of 8 words with 4 letters 
each and 6 words witli 5 letters each? 

II Can you find two-word rhyming ans¬ 
wers to the following clues? Example: 
A careless piece of jeweller)': 
RECKLESS NECKLACE. 

1. A dumb god of love, 2. A different 
outlook, 3. A literary thief, 4. Heavy 
slumber, 5. Humorous coins, 6. A boring 


bird, 7. A domestic rodent, 8. A buf¬ 
foon’s party dress, 9. A fast present, 10. 
The central violin, 11. Accessible sweets, 
12. Polly’s vegetable. 

HI Find a pair for the lonely word. 

Example: Ebb and.(flow). 

1. Flora and.... 2. Hard and.... 3. 
Tweedledum and.... 4. Stress and.... 
5. Cloak and.... 6. Hamsel and.... 7. 
Punch and.... 8. Curds and.... 9. 

Cain and. ... 10. Hit and.... 11. Deaf 
and. ... 12. Trials and... . 

Alaka Shankar 

(Answers next month) 


up to a knock at his door, it was well past 
sunrise. A man handed over an envelope 
to Shambu, saluted him, and left. He tore 
open the envelope addressed to “Detective 
Shambu”. It contained two hundred-nipee 
notes and a letter: “Plea.se accept this small 
amount as an appreciation of your keen in¬ 
tellect. I shall sui'ely seek yom' services 
again; I shall also recommend you to my 
friends, including Police Inspector Gopalan.” 

Shambu did not have to look at the sig¬ 
nature. He knew who it was from. He strok¬ 
ed his beak nose fondly and read the 
letter a second time. He promptly bought 
a file, and filed the letter. It marked the 
beginning of his career as a detective. 

Indira Ananthakrishnan 


{Continued from page 55) 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho!” They held their 
sides and laughed and laughed till tears roll¬ 
ed down their cheeks. Poor Mr, Das couldn’t 
even tell them tg keep quiet. He just went 
on atishooing. Finally, he couldn’t bear it. 
He went atishooing out of class—without his 
spectacles or cane. 

“Yahoo!” shouted all the boys. “Serves old 
Frog-Eyes right! Tliree cheers for Raju. 
HIP-hip-hurray!” 


Raju was made quite a hero. And hoi'rid 
Mr. Das had learnt his lesson. From that day 
onwards, Raju made it a point to sit right in 
front, just under Mr. Das’s nose. And he 
always kept a bottle of atishoo in his desk. 
So, whenever Mr. Das began shouting or 
waving his cane, to his surprise, he would 
.start sneezing. Poor Mr. Das! He was so 
puzzled! He didn’t know the culpiit was 
right under his nose! 

As for Raju and his friends? Well, they 
didn’t have to fear maths or Mr. Das ever 
again! Padmini Krishnamurti 


{Continued from page 64) 

Well, "Sayonara' ended the evening’s per¬ 
formance and I went home, wishing I did have 
my cassette with me, so that I could have taped 
at least some, of the music. But nevertheless, 
like Wordsworth’s Daffodils do, the sounds of 
that evening’s music will ‘oft flash upon my 
inward’ ear! The sounds of that evening I’d 
like to forget are the announcer’s stammering 
and mixed-up and chaotic announcements that 
really jarred on the ear. I wish the ICCR had 
got a better announcer. And also, when will 
more children start coming for the programmes 
they organise? Especially, when the performers 
are children? F.S. 
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RARE STAMPS OF THE WORLD 


AUSTRALIA’S 
‘INVERTED SWAN’ 



P erhaps nowhere, as much as in philately, 
does one appreciate the value of mis¬ 
takes! Almost all the rare stamps of the world 
contain at least an error each that makes 
them prieeless. To mention yet another of 
the world’s classic errors, there is the Wes¬ 
tern Australian ‘Inverted Swan’. 

Ye.s, the majestic swan, associated with 
charm and grace, actually goes berserk and 
does a head-stand. Well, it makes a ‘heady’ 
start all right — for, believe it or not, the 
Inverted Swan’, which ojice changed hands 
;for a measly sum of £2, now has touched a 
catalogue value of £62,860. (Look what 
standing on one’s head can do!) 

Several philatelic ‘heads’ have united to 
study the problem of this stamp’s production. 
But, apparently, all that knocking and bang¬ 
ing has only created further cracks for, 
uncertainity still exists about the precise chain 
of events that led to the swan being inverted. 

I In ‘The Philatelist^ Vol. 2 (April 1868) 

I occurs the first reference to the ‘Inverted 
Swan’. At the end of the entry appears the 
following sentence: 

“There is a 4p. octagonal blue known, hav- 
jing the swan upside down.” 

No one took much notice of this, and it 
was not until ‘The Stamp-Colloctors’ Maga- 
\zine’ Vol. 9 (June 1871) that Edward Loines 

i Pemberton mentioned the stamp. “Error. 

swan upside down,” he stated. 

^ From then on, references to the error be¬ 
came more frequent. 

R.V. Pegg, one of the earliest collectors, 
sent a copy of the ‘Inverted Swan’ to Dr. J.E. 


Gray of the British Museum, as he could not 
figure out what it meant. Dr. Gray did not 
know what to make of the stamp either and 
wrote back the following letter to R.V. Pegg. 

“26 April, 1863 
Sir, 

Accept my best thanks for sight of the 
Swan River stamp. 1 bad not seen it 
before, nor do I understand how .such a 
reversal of the swan could have occurred. 

Your obedient servant 
J.E. Gray” 

To complicate matters further. Dr. Gray, 
who normally made a note of all the stamps 
in his catalogue, decided to keep the knowl¬ 
edge of having seen this error to himself. 
Perhaps he had a premonition that it would 
one day fetch a fabulous amount. 

Further details of the stamp take us to an 
interesting story recorded in ‘The London 
Philatelist' Vol. 18 (January 1909) by W.R. 
Lane Joynt, who wa.'-- honorary curator of the 
Leinster collection of stamps at the Dublin 
Art Museum. 

According to him, it all began at Garrard’s 
stationery shop in Grafton Street, Dublin— 
about 1876. His shop was the meeting place 
of all Irish collectors. One of his regular 
customers was a schoolboy named Vance. 
And it was here that Vance met a school 
master, Morris, who had a fine collection 
that included the ‘Inverted Swan’. 

One day, \vhilc Vance was browsing 
through some of the stamps in the shop, the 
Duke of Leinster walked in. Vance, who was 
no ordinary schoolboy, managed to rope tli.' 
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Duke into a hushed conversation about the 
‘Inverted Swan’. He did not name the owner, 
but said he was willing to sell it for £3. The 
Duke at once became interested and asked 
if Vance cnuld get it for that sum. When 
Vance said he could, the Duke immediately 
wrote out a cheque lor £3 in his favour. 

Vance caslied the clieque and ran to 
Morris. H(' casually broached the subject 
about tlie ‘Inverted Swan’, and convinced 
Morris that the stamp was not worth £3. 
(So inuch lor talking!) Eventually, he bought 
it lor £2 and with a smirk handed it over to 
the Duke. 

The Duke exhibited tlie stamp at the first 
exhibition held by what later came to be 
known as the Royal Philatelic' Society, Lon¬ 
don—the London Philatelic Exhibition, 1890. 

The Duke’s collection was housed in two 
stamp albums—oiK' for unused and the other 
for us{‘d stamps. Ilowevc'r, in keeping with 
the traditit)n set by Dr. Gray, the l.'>uke did 
not mount tin* stamp in either alburn. 

Ih' had bequeathed his collection to the 
Dublin Art Mu.seum (now the National 
Museum ol In'land). The ‘Inverted Swan’, 
however, was not to be found. (Ah! Tire plot 
thickr'us. . . .) 

It later triuispired that the Duke had ac¬ 
tually arranged to exchangr* the stamp for 
some of those from the Rev. William Bell’s 
collection. However, the Duke’s death pre¬ 
vented the deal. 

It was not until 1900 that a member of the 
Duke’s family found the stamp in a portfolio 
at one of the Duke’s residences. Witli the 
stamp was the 1863 letter from Dr. Gray. 
Almost like a jig-saw puzzle the pieces gra- 
duallv straightened out, though not the con¬ 
troversy' about the stamp itself. 

It was in 1853 that the Postal Administra¬ 
tion of Western Australia decided to issue 
postage stamps of Is denomination and sele¬ 
cted the picture of tlu' black swan for the 
same. Subsecjuentlv, the need for a 4d stamp 
arose and it was decided that the same 
design as the Is would be used, yyith some 


FEATHERY FACTS 

RNITHOLOGISTS (people who 
undertake the study of birds — the 
feathered ones!) regard .swans as belong¬ 
ing to the same family as ducks and geese. 
From these they can be distinguished by 
their large size, plumage, and their long, 
slender necks. The name of the family is 
‘Anatidae’. The species occur all over the 
world. Au.stralia, however, is the home of 
the black swan. 

Swans when in flight look really specta¬ 
cular. 3'hey extend their long necks fully 
and beat their wings slowly and majesti¬ 
cally, almost as though they were looking 
doyvn upon the creatures of the yvorld with 
disdain! 

A peculiar belief about the swan 
appears to have originated about a 
thousand years ago. Plhi)', in his famous 
‘Natiinil Uifdonj, made the observation 
that “swans, a little before their death, 
sing most sweetly.” Although untrue, this 
statement, through the notion of the ‘Swan 
Song’, led to associating the swan with 
death. The legend has persisted ever since. , 

Male chauvanism exi.sts not only among I 
humans, but birds as well. In the duck 
family, it is cu.stomary' that the female be 
solely responsible for warming the eggs. | 

Black swans, hoyvcver, are a breed ^ 
apart. Or, may'be the females led a ‘libera¬ 
tion campaign’ to fight for their rights! j 
For, it is only’ black swans, tree ducks, ’ 
and Australian magpie geese (among this 
family ) who share the respon,sibility of 
yvanning the eggs, and don’t leave the 
female in the lurch, as it were. 

Finally, here’s something for those of 
you yvho are ‘figure’ conscious. A swan 
has as many as 25,216 feathers. And if you 
yvant to cross-check on that, all you have ^ 
to do is to catch hold of a swan and start 
plucking its feathers ONE by ONE.... 
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AN EVENING OF 

GUITARS AND MANDOLINS 


[ N the age of taped music and cassettes, it sure 
is an evening pleasantly spent if through 
ain-soaked streets you drive to a live perfor- 
nance by a Mandolin-Guitar Orchestra. And 
Jiat’s precisely what I had occasion to do the 
>ther day. The Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, after their two months of summer 
hibernation, reopened the capital’s cultural 
rounds with this performance by the Langen- 
dorfer Mandolin-Guitar Orchestra, which was 
on its way from the Federal Republic of 
Germany to Japan. At Osaka, they arc to parti¬ 


cipate in the High School Guitar-Mandolin 
Competition. 

The remarkable thing about this group is 
that it is made up of children ranging from the 
ages of ten to a score and more. And their 
leader is a very charming young priest-cum- 
teacher, Eberhard Malitius. 

For a group that has been formed only in 
1973, the Langendorfer Orchestra is a much 
travelled one. And the evening’s performance 
provided ample proof of this, since the 
orchestra’s repertoire included baroque, spiri- 


changes in the inscriptions on the frame. 

Although 388 copies with this error are 
supposed to have been circulated in 1855, 
only fifteen copies are knovni to exist—6 in 
museums and 9 in private collections. These 
copies are changing hands freqnentl}', bring¬ 
ing their value liigher and higher. Only re¬ 
cently, in April last year', was one of them in 
the collection of Mr. John Gartner sold 
in an auction in Geneva for a fabulous 
£62,860 (Rs. 11.3 lakhs). 

The error was noticed after 97 sheets were 
printed off and delivered to the postal 
authorities. 

One characteristic, which immediately Jis- 
tinguishes the "Inverted Swan” from most 
other errors, is that the centre is inverted in 
.-elation to tire frame. The ‘Inverted Swan’ 
is monochrome, while most of the other 
similar errors are bi-coloured. Unlike other 
inverted frame or inverted centre eiTors, the 
‘Inverted Swan’ was produced at a single 
operation of the press. 

The bi-coloured inverts were printed from 
olates or stones bearing normal impressions. 
Inverts occurred on the whole sheet, and 
were caused by the carelessness of the press 
operator. 


The ‘Inverted Swan’, however, is an error 
of a different class. It resulted from the mis¬ 
take of a lithographer building up a group ol 
transfers in order to produce the printing 
stone. The error occurred because he made 
a mistake when fitting a frame round a swan 
in a single position on the group transfers. 
All the other positions were relatively normal. 
Consequently, when the sheets wen; printed, 
the error occurred only in the positions wliich 
corresponded with the single position on the 
group of transfers. All the other stamps on 
the sheet were normal compared to the ‘In¬ 
verted Swan’. 

All fifteen copies of the ‘Inverted Swan 
have equally thrilling stories, recorded by 
keen philatelists the world over. 

Tire beautiful black swan is actually a 
memento of the Swan River settlement, which 
was the name gi\en to Western Austraha 
earlier. Today, the fine modem city of Perth 
stands on the Swan River. 

And while the controversy, whether the 
bird or the frame was nverted, goes on, 
the black swan, be it in flight or on its head, 
will be wooed by philatelists for miles and 
miles around its native land and elsewhere. 

Navkala Singh 
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tual, folk and march music and waltzes from 
various cities in Germany, Norway, France, 
Spain, and Russia. In fact, some of the dance 
and folk tunes they played had been picked up 
on their visits to these countries. 

The music was beautiful, and just as I was 
wondering how the conductor’s, i.e., Eberhard 
Malitius, fluid movements wielding the baton 
could control every sound produced by the 
fifty different mandolins and guitars, he let go 
of the baton and clapped to keep the beat of 
‘Kalinka', the Russian folk dance tune, the 
orchestra was then playing. It was so enchant¬ 
ing that the whole hallful of people kept up the 
beat by clapping. And the ‘taalis’ that broke 
out after that were spontaneous sounds of 
appreciation. 

After the interval, the orchestra played an 
Antonio Vivaladi concert in three parts. This 
one, unlike the others, was to be on the flute 
accompanied by the mandolins and guitars. 
The first part was described as being about a 
tiny bird that feeds on a cactus plant—and 
boy was it beautiful! Here I’d been thinking 
that the height of romanticism was to walk in a 
rain-washed forest, a giant wet leaf in hand, 
with the smell of wet earth in your nostrils, and 
hearing the music of the koel’s ‘koo-hoo’" koo- 
hoo’ in the distance. But the magical sounds 
produced on the flute as imitations of that 
little bird’s call left me spellbound. Now I know 
why the ‘gopis’ went running when they heard 
Krishna’s flute —his music must have been as 
haunting and as compelling as the flute was that 
evening. 

The mood was set and we in the audience 
were ready to lap up more and more. And the 
Langendorfer Orchestra did not disappoint. 
They went on from Antonio Vivaladi to Simone 
Salvetti’s 'Rapsodia Spagnuola' from Spain to 
Max Havart’s ‘Campancs del Vallespir' from 
France till they finally came home and sang four 
German folk songs. Most of us didn’t under¬ 
stand the words, but the lilt and beat was so 
exciting and the five girls and Eberhard Malitius 
sang with such verve that I couldn’t stop my 
feet from tapping. If the melodies were enchant¬ 
ing, the words couldn’t have been any less so, 


" -/[I 

for the songs wore about young men and women i 
in love. The first was about a young man who ' 
had apparently lost “not only his heart but even 
his stockings to a girl.” The second was about a 
young girl who tells her lover to visit her after 
midnight when everybody would be aslqg^ f 
“And if you make a noise, don’t worry,” she i 
says, “for my father will only think it is the 
wind.” If you think you missed something, 
wait till you hear what the next song was about! 
The young man in this song was so love-lorn ■ 
that he says, “If she asks about me, say I’m 
still standing on ray two feet.” 

We were still laughing and tapping our feet ' 
after this song when the orchestra burst into 
their last number—again a folk song, which 
made fun of weavers. Once again the audience 
clapped along with the orchestra to keep the 
beat, but this time the orchestra caught the 
audience unawares. The audience continued 
their ‘clap clap’ at the expected moment, but 
tee-hee! the song had already ended on the 
previous note. It was a humorous song, remem¬ 
ber? Well after being cheated like that, obviously 
the audience wouldn’t let go of the orchestra. 
“More! more!” they screamed, although Eber¬ 
hard Malitius and his ‘little’ band had taken 
their bows. “More!” they yelled as they clap¬ 
ped. At last Eberhard Malitius gave in— 
waving his beautiful hands in a fluid gesture to 
silence the audience, he announced that as a 
farewell number they’d play ‘Sayonara’ which ' 
means ‘Good-bye’ in Japanese. This number 
had been composed specially in honour of their , 
impending visit to Japan. A gentleman sitting ^ 
next to me started to say, “You should never [ 

say good-bye.” but he shut up as soon as 

the orchestra started playing. It was beautiful 
music with a very oriental note to it, provided 
by the periodic ‘ting’, ‘ting’, ‘tingle’ on the ^ 
triangle, in the middle of all those guitars and 
mandolins. A very Japanese sound, reminiscent 
of the Kabuki background music and repro¬ 
duced on a wooden instrument, provided a 
delightful ‘tuk’, ‘tak’, ‘tuk’, tak’,—and it was 
music, believe me, not Woody Woodpecker 
chasing an insect. ^ 

{Turn to page S9)U 
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